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CHAPTER I 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS 


Ada in the ^Nineties and Jack, in 1904 


I CALL it a portrait but I offer the reader not only that, but the 
materials from which it is composed. I want this book to be as much 
like a sketch book, full of impressions noted down from life, at the 
moment they were received day by day, over a long period, as anything 
in halting words can be like the vivid strokes of the brush. My first 
sketch has the comic-pathetic air of having been made in the ^nineties. 
The scene is the main street of the Norwich of my boyhood, filled with 
horse-drawn traffic, and bowler-hatted and bonneted pedestrians. Into 
it opened the gate of our little strip of a city garden under the cliff-like 
three storeys of the Bank House. Before this is drawn up Alcock’s cab. 
A httle eddy is caused in the stream of foot passengers on the pavement 
because my father, grey-bearded, loud-voiced, black-coated and 
commanding, is holding open the door of the cab. My mother and I are 
helping him. There issues from our gate a very stately figure, full- 
bosomed, full-skirted, then described as a “fine” woman, relict of the 
ate Dr. Emanuel Cooper, whose affairs are sufficiently important to 
cause my father, who manages them for her, to interrupt his busy 
morning in the bank, to see her off at the conclusion of her stay with 
us. Behind her comes Ada, her daughter. 

There are portraits enough of Ada here and elsewhere. I do not 
know what they convey to anyone who did not see her in the flesh. 

will only say that I remember distinctly that the passers-by that day 
stopped for an instant to allow her to cross the pavement and enter the 
cab. It must have been the first time I noticed this, but there can be no 
mistake, for I saw it again on the last occasion when I walked with her 
across a fashionable street in the west of London. No one, I am certain 
ever tried to push past Ada. She compelled attention. This is im- 

fo to her husband’s life and work than 

er own. He said so. The fact could not be sufficiently emphasised 
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in the Life and Letters^ written under her inspection, so soon after his 
death, but I hope it will appear in the course of these pages. 

She mounts beside her mother. My father waves his hand, my 
mother and I wave our hands. Alcock chirrups and the old white horse 
draws the cab forward- Except for the exact words, I recollect the 
conversation as we re-enter the house. My father, always anxious for 
the support of his strong-willed, impulsive wife, says something to 
this effect: 

“Well, my dear, I hope their visit has been satisfactory.^” 

“Oh, James, anyone can see Ada’s miserable!” 

“Well, my dear, I did all I could to prevent it.” 

“Yes, yes, James, it was beyond you.” 

With a semi-mollified grunt, he disappears into the Bank, and we 
resume our normal life. 


The thing that so grieved my mother and which my father had 
been powerless to prevent is now known to all the world. It is admitted 
in the Life and Letters that Ada Galsworthy, in marrying Major 
Arthur Galsworthy on 30 April 1891, made a mistake. The bare fact 
is all that can possibly be important, at the distance of over fifty years. 
The results, however, were of the gravest consequence to English 
letters. Anyone who does not despair of our universe may believe that 
Ada and John Galsworthy must inevitably have met, sooner or later. 
But what a difference was made by the fact that he met her under 
circumstances which roused more than one of the instincts of a strong 
and sensitive character! Let us leave his side of the matter to be con¬ 
sidered in due course, and consider hers first. What sort of a person 
was it who impressed a very average English boy in the ’nineties just 
after that unhappy marriage of hers.^ The photographs of Ada Cooper 
as a girl reprinted in the Life and Letters show a very “taking” and 
unusual child. There is something in those juvenile attitudes which 
may suggest that she was early conscious of one of the permanent 
conditions of her life. She was born to command attention. Those 
who look for the roots of character in heredity may find some explana¬ 
tion in the circumstances of her parentage and childhood. 

Dr. Emanuel Cooper was, even in remote, isolated, provincial 
Norwich, full of unusual people, a “character”, only redeemed from 
being an oddity by a very high professional reputation. Of Yorkshire 
extraction and mildly Quaker persuasion he had, by the time of Ada’s 
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birth, the reputation of being the foremost accoucheur in the Norwich 
district, in which so many remarkable names have been made in the 
medical world, from the times of Dr. Caius and Sir Thomas Browne 
to the present day. What were the reactions of this eminence? Did it 
slightly turn his head? I can only say that the best-knowm fact of his 
private life was that he employed his leisure in planning and seeing 
built a handsome, and I think stylistically correct, Mausoleum, midget 
in dimension but in the classic taste, which is still the most con¬ 
spicuous object in the Rosary Cemetery at Norwich today. Here, on 
Sunday afternoons, he used to sit, smoking a clay pipe and (possibly) 
reflecting on our future state. In his public life I have thought from 
what his contemporaries have told me that his success did influence 
him. Called to the bedsides of the titled, landed and what we nowadays 
feel to have been incredibly privileged classes, to preside over the 
entry into the world of future lords and ladies, members of Parlia¬ 
ment and county hostesses, I fancy he began to think that he was no 
ordinary mortal. The proof is to be found in the long list of noble 
names set down to be executors of his will, not one of whom ever 
acted in that capacity. The earliest recollections that Ada had of him 
were of being taken out for drives in his doctor’s carriage, of being 
‘dumped” outside some lodge gates, or, once at least, on the cliff 
top at Cromer, with a packet of sandwiches to be shared with her 
mother and brother, while distinguished clients were being attended. 

is house (now demolished), she remembered going into the 
lutchen and helping herself to a handful of salt, in mistake for sugar. 
On being told, by the maids of those days: “Never you do that 
again, you might die of it,” she fell down in a dead faint. 

Sensitive inquirers, gazing upon the pictures of that little girl and 
upon them, will draw their own conclusions as to the influence 
ot Or. Emanuel Cooper on her life. She was in her early ’teens when 
le died, and after his funeral, conducted with some pomp, and attended 
y a large crowd, she went to live with her mother, and her slightly 
Oder brother, Arthur Charles Pearson Cooper, in Nottingham and 
n on, but while the brother was at school and serving as a “gentle- 
man apprentice” at Manlove’s engineering works, she and her mother 
spent much time abroad. Some details of these trips will be found in 

Duhli.L''i K ^ reminiscences entitled Over the Hills and Far Away, 

dW f 1 learned some- 

MlckllK ' flirtation” with the son of the ducal house of 

erg Strehtz, of how she accompanied the renowned Signor 
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Foli, of those clays, all too competently for his waning powers. There 
are also accounts of how she and her mother survived the earthquake 
at Nice. They stayed at Dresden, too, in the ’eighties, she studying 
her beloved instrument, the piano, under Nicode; she heard Rubenstein, 
and was disturbed by the ferocious look of Bismarck at the unveiling of 
the Niederwald monument. During a visit to Munich she found herself 
dining at table d hote with Liszt. The little family party seems to have 
passed through Geneva, she not dreaming that she would return to that 
international metropolis as the wife of John Galsworthy, president of 
the P.E.N. Club, and Vienna, where, at an age when most girls do not 
admit to noticing such things, she discovered Sacher’s restaurant. The 
things she did not say in that book come back to me as vague memories 
of remarks made by my parents over her letters, and more especially 
her mother’s, at our provincial breakfast table. At this distance I see 
my father, man of business to the family and de Jcicto guardian to Ada 
and Arthur Charles, harassed by the attraction she exercised and the 
many offers of marriage she received from very eligible and sometimes 
titled suitors. On one occasion the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII) asked for an introduction. Her mother, a strong-minded 
woman of yeoman stock, declined the honour. But there existed 
a tragic lack of sympathy between mother and daughter, while a lesser 
gap divided Ada from her brother. 

Such was the “ward” who caused my parents such perturbation. 
Lovely, probably lonely, even had she not been, playing the piano 
too well to pass unnoticed in discriminating society, Ada moved 
forward to her fate. I do not know where she first met members of the 
large, distinguished and wealthy Galsworthy family, now known to 
fame as the background (never the “subject” in the photographic sense) 
of The Forsyte Saga, I vaguely remember my parents going up to 
London to attend her wedding to Arthur Galsworthy, at which my 
elder sister was bridesmaid. The results, so far as I then knew them, may 
be traced in such scenes as that with which this chapter opens. The full 
sequel is shown in the Life and Letters where it is set down that she 
found her marriage had been a “tragic mistake”. During the ensuing 
months it appeared that there was something else about it. “Misplace¬ 
ment” is the only word. It was not only that she ought not to have 
married Arthur Galsworthy- She soon discovered that she ought to 
have married his cousin John. The Life and Letters states that in 
September 1895 they “became lovers”. There must, then, have been 
many months of growing realization, panic alternating with a kind of 
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exultation, mingled with what John Galsworthy describes in To Lev. 
“There is nothing in life so tragic as the impossibility of undoing what 
one has done.” Years afterwards, when this “mistake” had been 
remedied, at what cost or profit may appear hereafter, my mother told 
me how Ada once described to her the mingled joy and horror with 
which she realized what had happened, saying, I believe, that it actually 
came to her during a hotel dinner on the Riviera. Possibly the scene in 
The Dark Flower, in which Mark Lennan meets Olive Cramer, gives 
a clue. The revelation was only comparable to the climax of really great 
drama. “To be really good, the plot of a play must click-to!” J. G. 
said to me long after, apropos of writing for the stage, making a motion 
with his strong fingers, as of one assuring the adjustment of a mechan¬ 
ism. He knew. Some time in 1895 his own fate “clicked-to”, but drama 
in private life cannot always be viewed with detachment. It is difficult 
to represent to the public of the nineteen-fifties what their sudden 
infatuation (as it was regarded) then meant. We know that the fear of 
breaking the heart of his ageing but dearly loved father, who was to sit 
or the portrait of Old Jolyon, kept the lovers formally apart for nearly 
ten years. Nor in those days was the possibility of a divorce case lightly 
challenged. Those who did so found themselves excluded from Court 
circles and many social milieux that lay immediately below. This seems 
scarcely credible today, but was a stern fact at that period. Men and 
women then, however vital, did not lightly defy authority, or sadden 
old age. There were minor difficulties. “Jack” of those days was 
ceasing to be an almost briefless young barrister, and was becoming 
a iflident young writer. We know Ada encouraged him by saying, as 
he was seeing her and her mother off at the Gare du Nord: “Why 
don’t you write.? You’re just the person.” But they lacked the real 
bohemianism that can beg, borrow or sponge, and snap the fingers at 
censure. His allowance from his father and her modest marriage 
settlement were not sufficient as the world then went to set up an 
establishment, even had such a step been contemplated. It was one of 
these minor matters that brought her next within my view and led 

to him. I prefer to quote the statement of the 

J-^ije and Letters'. 

“The Boer War came, and Arthur Galsworthy went out to South 
nca. It was not until the beginning of 1902 that his wife finally 
reso ve to cut adrift. This she did by settling in a flat of her own at 
Hampden House Chambers. . . R sounds so simple. It was not 
simple then. Among other things, it created trouble over her marriage 

B 
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settlement. In June of the year 1900 my father, retired from the Bank, 
owing to failing eyesight, received a summons from Ada to meet her 
at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, to discuss her affairs. He had to avail 
himself of my arm to keep the appointment, and on the way he told 
me how bitterly he was grieved by the whole matter. A Bank Manager 
who had spent his whole business life under Victoria the Good, he had 
the narrow rectitude and strong family feeling of the period. He was 
fond of Ada, what male creature who knew her well was not.^ He 
grieved because she was unhappy, for he belonged to a generation that 
believed “happiness” to be the natural state of human beings. He was 
outraged in his business principles by her flouting of the legal for¬ 
malities of the married state. Most of all he was hurt that she had gone 
to the Royal Hotel instead of staying with us, for the first time, I 
suppose, since he had been left the sole active trustee of her father’s 
will. We entered the lounge of the Royal and there she was. I never 
go there now, after half a century, without seeing her apparition. 

On that June day of 1900, I had not seen her for some years, and 

I noticed that she had notably altered from the tragic young married 

woman of the first scene recorded in these pages. She was wearing 

what I now think was the original of the rose-red blouse Irene wore in 

The Man of Property. Her brilliant smile welcomed us, but the moment 

we had been ushered into her private sitting-room it vanished. I 

offered to withdraw, but she bade me stay, and while I, from a far 

window, looked out upon the traffic in that familiar street, what was 

to me the strangest conversation that, at the age of nineteen, I had ever 

heard, rang in my ears. I believe she was proposing to my father to 

sell her marriage settlement trustee investments, and spend the capital 

on setting up housekeeping apart from her husband. It went something 
like this: 

“I’m going to do it. I shall be near my cousin Jack and his sisters. 
They are the only friends I’ve got-” 

“Oh, my dear!” from my father. 

“I don’t mean that, of course, Mr. Mottram, you’ve been splendid, 
but you must allow me to live my own life. I’ve hung about long 
enough. . . . I’m going to-” 

“Forgive me, my dear, you can’t unless we agree!” 

“Then I shall do it without you.” 

“My dear, you can’t - . 

So it went. I stole a look. She was standing with her back to the 
door, her hands behind her, looking, it struck me, like Andromeda 
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chained to the roclcj if Andromeda can be imagined in the high-neclced 
blouse and sweeping skirt of those days. Even more difficult is it to 
cast my father for the part of the Sea Beast. He stared at her through 
the thick lenses of his glasses, full of affection and bereft of compre¬ 
hension. The figure of John Galsworthy, of which I was dimly aware 
in the background of the conversation, might stand very well for 
Perseus, the deliverer. But he didn’t come then. In the end my father 
took the only course. He offered to resign his trusteeship. It nearly 
broke his heart. For more than a quarter of a century he had managed 
her affairs. This was the end. She disguised her relief charmingly by 


“If you really feel you must! Then put this boy in,” she pointed 
to me. 

“No. He’s still a minor!” my father ruled. 

“Very well. But I wish my cousin Jack to be one!” 

When they had agreed on the names of new trustees she felt, I 
think, a little compunction at having so disturbed an elderly invalid. 
She invited us to stay and dine with her, but my father declined and 
I had to take him home. Warm-hearted as she ever was, she could not 
let us go like that, and substituted an invitation to me to breakfast with 
her before she left for London in the morning. I accepted, and it must 
have been at that hotel breakfast table that she asked: 

“And how do you spend your leisure?” 

“I write poetry.” 

This led to a long and to me enthralling conversation until it was 
time for her to catch her train. She did not forget, however, and on 
the 26th July I see she wrote me, m a letter otherwise concerned with 
business messages I was to transmit to my father to save his eyes: 

... how I wish you would let me see ever such a little bit of your 
work; not curiosity I assure you, but interest, and a nasty desire to 


I must have been shy, for on October 13th she was still saying: 

... 1 await with Christian patience your leisure and inclination 
m the nnatter of a small bit of prose or verse (if it is a large bit of both 
so r^ch the better). I have done two more little songs_” 

hese extracts seem to reveal how, doubtless largely under the 
ing 11^00° rTl" the place and develop- 

dedtallonZT described in the 

clication of The Forsyte Saga to her, “the best natural critic a man 
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ever had”. She employed this faculty mainly, of course, on the begin¬ 
nings of the great career with which she was destined to be associated, 
but she had some to spare for the then new and rising figures, Joseph 
Conrad, the Pole of genius who had adopted English as his literary 
language, and H. Hudson, the South-American-born naturalist 
and writer. This seems significant for these two men brought to the 
somewhat indoor, precious and “arty” literary atmosphere of the early 
years of the twentieth century, still largely dominated by Pater and 
Wilde, a breath of the open air and something of the wonder and 
adventure of remote land and ocean. She had even something to spare 
for the obscure son of her man of business, in the provinces. 

The atmosphere, then, in which she and her “cousin Jack” came 
together, while never “Bohemian” in the sordid sense of life in a garret 
and unusual behaviour, was tinged with a spiritual bohemianism 
now taken for granted, but then very novel and startling to a 
world that had only just emerged from the proprieties of the reign of 
Victoria. 

Her abilities were by no means confined to literature. The very 
considerable musical talent that produced “two more little songs” and 
went on to produce several others that were rendered on the concert 
platform, and of which many of us cherish tender memories, had 
another side. A little later I find she wrote: 

“I see a good deal of two professional musicians, one pianist 
Gertrude Peppercorn, just gone to America, and one violinist whose 
accompaniments I sometimes strum, Ferencz Hegediis. . . . 

Musical affairs have been lively last week, a singer friend at last 
Monday Pop., and a violin friend giving a concert on Friday night. 
The former, though in good health, did only fairly, the latter, almost 
too ill to get through, quite finely. . . . 

All the little songs go through the same process: a perfect frenzy 
in my head for days, till they get forged into shape; once written down, 
they are very little altered, and even the head work is rather furtive, 
for fear the whole thing should fly off", or become laboured or what 
not! It’s a queer, silly, unprofitable game. . , 

One incident she told me during one of the brief day’s holiday 
I occasionally spent in London. Standing in the Green Room, or 
whatever it is called at Queen’s Hall, waiting to accompany (or was it 
merely to hearten.^) some young performer who was being “tried out”, 
she witnessed this scene: 

A young singer, under the conductorship of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
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Henry Wood was rendering one of the celebrated items by which such 
aspirants began their careers. It contained a “repeat” which had been 
marked on the singer’s, but not in the band, copies. When the singer 
turned back, therefore, the band went on, discord arose, then a horri¬ 
fied, petrified silence intervened. Mr. Wood clutched his luxuriant liair. 
From some parent or promoter arose an agonising cry: 

“Oh, Mistah Vood, vat haf you done!” 

A little later, she wrote; “The thing you have lived and felt so liard 
must be all right really. It’s some technical trouble that makes you 
think badly. Don’t light the fire with it, but if you are quite sick of it, 
tuck it away for a time. W^hen you are forty and inspiration is lianging 
back, and technique to the fore, you’ll want that thing badly. Talking 
of technique, you know I think you are greatly to be envied to be 
knowing what will do and what won’t at your age. Most men aren’t 
so far on as that at thirty. Look at Conrad, look at Jack Galsworthy, 
those two whose work I know best. To my mind Conrad lias only 
arrived quite recently. Youthy Falky those are the only real clarified 
specimens—and very privately I say it, I don’t feel a bit sure that his 
next work might not be quite off those rails, or such an exaggeration 
of his strong points that it fails again to be great.” 

Then follows a sentence which does great credit to her head and 
shows how little, at that time, even she realised upon what she and the 
man of her choice were embarking; 

- . . Jack G. is a steadier goer though a smaller one—but of course 
he has been leaping sedately from one method to another in the most 
surprising way. The book that is just coming out and the one he has 
just started writing are perhaps really himself. Now, look at those 
^llows’ ages, Conrad I suppose forty-six or so. Jack thirty-six or so— 
Put that in your pipe, my dear, and go on working. . . .” These books 
referred to must be The Island Pharisees and The Man of Property. 
It will be seen how right she was, and how modest, in view of what 
we now know of her share in calling them forth. 

• later, I find the following; “. . . I am having great conclaves 

with J Conrad lately, he is helping me with some translation from the 
french; he being Polish, French is quite second nature to him. I hate 
taking up his time, yet . . . it seems quite a relaxation to him, and he 
can t do his own original writing all day long.” This refers to her book 

1 stories of de Maupassant, entitled 

published by Duckworth & Co. in 1904 with a preface by Joseph 

Conrad. My copy is inscribed “Ralph Mottram, with the translator’s 
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blessing”. This book was republished in 1914 and reprinted in 1915 
with certain additions and omissions. 

I find also, diis cautionary note: 

“. . . please always remember that, although I do my best, I am an 
obscure person, and do not speak with authority and although I want 
to say the best I know and think, it is chiefly with the idea that there 
may be here and there grains among the chaff. You must do the sifting 
and fitting. . . . This was shortly followed by no less than twelve pages 
of detailed and painstaking criticism of some prose sketches of mine of 
no great value or interest, the best of which have long been rewritten 
or incorporated elsewhere. These remarks are perhaps significant: “I 
would always make subordinate characters as pictorial and objective 
as possible, this will give solidity and reality to the principal character. 
And I wouldn’t be afraid of pictorial effects. . . . Above all, situation 
with an idea behind it, typical and significant of life, is the thing, don’t 
be afra^ of it, but work it for all it is worth. . . .” In another letter she 
pve effect to her diffidence; “I like The Old Book Room so much that 
1 should be very glad to pass it on to be read by Edward Garnett, 
whom some of us think the finest of English critics. . . .” She did, or 
rather, as I discovered later, she asked her “cousin Jack” to do so. 

Edward Garnett, then reader to Duckworth & Co., is now known 

as the critic, writer of essays and plays who “discovered” Conrad, 

Galsworthy, Belloc, Hudson and many more. In 1934 he published an 

imposing selection of his correspondence with Galsworthy. Not least 

is he known as the father of David Garnett whose Zady into Fox was 

t e literary sensation of 1923, and whose subsequent works are so 

important an addition to the literature of the nineteen-twenties and 
subsequent decades. 

Next I find a letter dated 24th April 1904 which began; hope 

you will come across Jack Galsworthy, he is going to stay at the 
Royal. . - 

At long last the day of her liberation and his was dawning. John 
Galsworthy the elder was not destined to outlive that year and the 
fear of saddening his last days was soon to be dispelled. In April 1904 
Ada lost her brother Arthur Charles. How far these events accelerated 
the majestic march of the legal operations necessary to give effect to 
my father s desire to be released from his trusteeship, and her desire 
to have her cousin Jack’* made her legal trustee, I now forget. But 
this concludes her half of this early chapter of what I saw of their lives- 

Before I continue, I wish I could make some picture of the Ada 
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of those days, though it is perhaps superfluous to describe her wJien 
so many portraits are available. But these may be contradictory for she 
was a complex person. In many ways ultra feminine, very sensitive, 
easily bullied into silence (so she said, I never saw it done), possessing 
all the airs and graces proper to a beautiful woman of Edwardian days, 
there was an opposite side to her. Large-boned for a woman, though 
her exquisite proportions rendered every movement graceful, I have 
been told by a woman friend that she w^as one of the most muscular 
women that friend ever met. This must sound flat nonsense to those 
who saw her swaying delicately to the rhythm of playing at the piano, 
or effacing herself beside Jack on some public occasion, but it is borne 
out by the life she led at Wingstone, their home at Manaton. She rode, 
sornetimes astride, and very pluckily, and recounted with pride that 
Jack said, “You sat that rather well!” as she remained in the saddle, 
upon a bucking horse, on a precipitous Dartmoor slope. She played 
cricket well for a woman, and billiards better than many men. She fired 
on the miniature range. Abroad, she rode not only horses, but mules 
and camels. A picture of her “hiking” in Arizona was taken after she 
was sixty. On the other hand she loathed the sea, and did not swim. 

1 am anticipating, but want to avoid the impression of a frail 
creature cloistered with the arts, and to leave a sketch, an outline 
merely, it may be, but in strokes so firm that they reveal her dual 
seduction, that of the feminine grace no male eye can ignore, and that 
ot the out-of-door companion or workroom colleague all artists crave. 

o e one or the other has made illustrious the memory of many 
women: to be both, in unpredictable alternation, was to be Ada. 

To turn now to the other figure in the picture I am trying to make 
t ese two. the published facts are these. John Galsworthy was born 
m ugust 1867, and died in January 1933. His life therefore falls evenly 
VI e on each side of these crucial moments of history, 1897—1901, 

^ whole of his active writing career and the whole of his 
pu0 1 C tame belongs to the second half of his lifetime. He was born in 

Hlmps^eld^"* “Parkfield*’ at Kingston Hill and died at Grove Lodge, 

I now turn to letters in a different handwriting, not Ada’s, 
sually on notepaper headed “i6a, Aubrey Walk, Campden Hill, W.”. 

hf^ u indicated a painter’s studio over a stable in what would 

doo^ “mews”, in a by-street off Campden Hill. A narrow 

> wit a number-plate, on the street level, gave abruptly on a steep 
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Stair. At the top was a tiny landing, with one door to a bathroom, 
another opening into a large studio with a north light. Opposite this, 
that is over the stairs, was built-in a little gallery, perhaps once a loft, 
in which the occupant of those days slept, until it was discovered that 
fumes from the gas lighting rendered it unhealthy. But its attic window 
looked southward over the courts of Queen’s Tennis Club and the 
Kensington Water Company’s reservoir, a wide view for London. 
The first letter, dated April 24, 1904 and plainly forming a sequel to 
that from Ada last quoted, runs: 

“Dear Mr. Mottram, 

I am coming to Norwich on Friday next to become one 
of my cousin Ada’s trustees, and should so much like to make . 
your acquaintance. W^ould you care to come and dine with me at 
the Royal at say 7.30, or later if you like, that evening? 

I have had the pleasure of seeing some of your sketches, and 
of reading JVilkes. I hope this may not be a breach of confidence— 
especially as they interested me greatly. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Galsworthy.” 

Trivial perhaps, but I do not know of any better way of placing on 
record the scrupulousness of his attitude to his “cousin Ada” and 
a certain precision that are important ingredients in his character. 

I hastened to accept the invitation and embarked apparently on 
some of my literary projects, for I then received a further letter dated 
April 28, 1904. 

“I am delighted that you are coming to dinner. Let us make it 
7.15, but I warn you that I shall be in country clothes. 

The trouble you speak of over the Old Book Room was a real 
pleasure to me. In Garnett’s criticism, and he is always sincere, 
you have the dictum of the most penetrating critic we have. 

To our meeting. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Galsworthy.” 

That Friday I saw coming towards me along the familiar platform 
of Thorpe Station, Norwich, a figure which I had no difficulty in 
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identifying as Ada s cousin . If anything, a little over medium height, 
he was very long in the back, held himself erect, and bore traces of 
youthful athletics, and early middle life enlivened by travel and field 
sports. He wore a grey lounge suit, and what was then even more 
remarkable, a soft felt hat. An untwisted and unwaxed fair moustache 
hid the lips, but nothing could veil the friendliness of the blue-grey 
eyes. His fine but powerful horseman’s hand was pleasant to grasp 
and in a moment, with the perfunctory greeting mumbled between 
Englishmen, a friendship was knit that was to last until his death, 
some weeks less than twenty-nine years from that day. 

We walked the few hundred yards to the Royal, disposed of his 
bag and took our seats in the bay window looking out upon Prince of 
Wales Road. I forget the menu, but I remember his electing to drink 
gin and stone ginger. Then we talked. But already I had seen some¬ 
thing else. I forget what detail of the service it was that caused him to 


assume his monocle and speak with a voice of authority to the waiter. 
I know that it commanded instant attention, and revealed another man, 
the member of Harrow and New College, the travelled young barrister 
of easy circumstances, accustomed to the very best of everything. It 
passed in a flash and the monocle dropped, but it made an indelible 
impression. The conversation was about my exploits as a civilian pupil 
in the riding school of the Scots Greys, then quartered at the Horse 
Barracks; about his travels and pursuits, not so much as half of it about 
anything literary, and less about the object of his visit. 

It was a fine light April evening. I took him by tram-car to the 

Mousehold of Borrow and Crome, from which we surveyed the old 

City, with the lights just coming out. Then back through the Close, 

under the shadow of the Cathedral, where I quoted I forget what 

writer s description of such architecture as “frozen music”. He 

repeated that phrase. So back to his hotel. His last words were: “Look 

lere, drop the Mister!” Thus we began to call each other by our first 

names, which lasted until, as he neared sixty, and had become one of 

the imposing figures of the world, Ada gently changed it to “J. G.” 

reserving “Jack” and occasionally “John” for her private and’ 
personal use. 


U If ^ meeting on me, at the age of twenty-one and 

halt, with literary aspirations hidden under my bowler, may be 

imagined. Nothing testifies so strongly to his good nature and patience 

us inexhaustible capacity for listening to my jejune ramblings (or 

ea ing my long screeds), and pouring forth the help of his critical. 
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incisive mind- I must have begun at once to load his desk with half- 
boiled attempts in verse and prose, and fill his ears with endless 
‘‘chatter’’ as, twenty years later, he indulgently termed it. On May 20th 
he wrote me four pages of advice and counsel, while on a walking tour, 
which had taken him to Kingswear, Devon. I note the following: 

I am told by publishers that only two per cent of manuscripts get 
published, and as you know, only about two per cent of these are of 
value. This is why you must stick to writing. I am not joking. . . . You 
have got to find out for yourself of course what is your natural way of 
working, whether you can improve things by tinkering with them or 
not. . . . Chesterton is a writer who stimulates but does not inspire me, 
he is too much of a born writer. . . Later he added: “I meant he was 


a born writer and nothing else—born with a too fatal facility for ink, 
and consequently expends himself in phrases, in paradoxes and subtle¬ 
ties, without having the store of emotion and life and experience to 
draw on that alone justifies. In a word ... a man whose pen and whose 
life are divorced- This is why it has become possible to speak of 
a Chestertonian Universe’.” This came, so far as I can see now, with 
or near a parcel of books, Nietzsche, de Maupassant, Turgeniev, 
H. F. Amiel, Meredith’s Poems (only) and others. I treasure them still. 
It was in reply to my “reactions” that he wrote: “The Slavs have 


a reverence not so much for youth, but for everything that is what we 
are in the habit of calling ‘weak’, under the harrow, in fact. It comes 
I suppose from their national circumstances, but it may be even deeper. 
I don’t know. Pierre et Jean is essentially a French book reflecting 
a French point of view, feeling and atmosphere. The attitude of Pierre 
for instance was always repulsive to me, but it is true enough being 
what it is. There is an element of commonness in the French with 


which we are not familiar, our commonness being of a different order. 
However, the book is more interesting than perfect: the preface is 
valuable. Don’t lightly rank Maupassant as a ‘Frenchman’, he is (in 
the main) bigger than that.” 


The value of these excerpts is that they establish what, at that early 
stage of his career, was already his attitude to art. In a world still 
reverberating with the pontifical literary doctrines of the ’nineties such 
as “Art for Art’s sake”, he was expressing a new feeling. Could he have 
been induced to argue about it he might have said “Art is part of life- 
Art for Art’s sake is nonsense!” He had, without any such statement, 
so impressed me with his view that I got up at five o’clock on one of 
the last days of June (I was due at the barracks at six) and sitting at my 
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desk booted and spurred, so to speak I hurriedly made a final revision of 

such of my verse as was reasonably finished, and packed it off to him. 

I remember feeling that if I did not do it then, I never should, for I was 

unnecessarily sensitive, and still shy with him. Somehow to do it, like 

that, and then take my place in the riding-school below Mousehold 
Heath, made it seem easier. 

This is the advice he gave me about this time: “It is only common 

clay that cannot stand blame, and (what is harder to stand) praise. 

I emphasize this, and please take it to heart . . . if you cannot ... I will 

have nothing to do with you . . . so-called poetry is as common as 

blackberries, true poetry as rare as true chivalry . . . the greater portion 

of what is written by even ‘great’ poets being balderdash. ... I don’t 

know if you read much poetry, but if I were you, I wouldn’t read any 

more. . . . For Heaven’s Sake, under no circumstances, and whatever 

happens to you, never write anything unless you must.” He was never 

limited by mere words, weighty and pregnant as they might be. This 

letter was followed by others showing what infinite pains he would 

take, for me then, subsequently for others. He seems to have written 

constantly to Edward Garnett, and to the one or two editors of 

weekly and other periodicals, urging publication of certain of my 

poems m the prints they controlled. Scattered among his kindly 

reports of these efforts are remarks upon current literary topics that 

are today useful as means of understanding what was passing in his 
mind: ^ ^ 

. . . There are eighteen hundred novels published every year you 
may conceive what this means in MSS. produced and presented for 
publication. But this is not in the least a depressing fact—indeed it is 
entirely beside the point, which is simply this. Do you or do you not 
n p easure in writing, do you or do you not satisfy some need of 
your own, by writing.? If ‘no’, then stop writing; if ‘yes’, never mind 
a out outside facts, but go on. The usefulness or value of what you 
produce will settle itself quite apart from you. To my mind there is no 
ot er criterion than the above. The formula is simple, apply it. Per¬ 
sona y have no doubt that if you stop writing, you will experience 
sort of starvation. . . .” He then turns to my MS. poems. “You will 
ee QOarnett’s) advice is vigorously applied in detail . . . prune the ones 

tVi ^ • • • The ones marked with two crosses want to be 

ought over and worked at with a fresh eye in a few weeks’ time The 

ones marked with three crosses I doubt if you will make anything 

tor various reasons. You see, you are getting all sort of dry and 
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discouraging advice in the manner of a book for what is called ‘your 
good’.” 

After that came the loan of Tolstoi’s ^nna Karenina and Belloc’s 
Guide to Letters^ some qualified praise of George Moore, “an Irishman 
with many enemies”, he said, and Rudyard Kipling, of whom he 
reported: It is lamentable what a small company of good things it is- 
His philosophy is childish, his power over words is not, and this is 
really what gets him a place.” 

Several letters had been written on paper headed, “i Holland Park 

Avenue . This was the home of his sister Lilian, who had married 

Georg Sauter, the painter of South German birth, but almost English 

by habit and association, and upstairs at this time old John Galsworthy 

lay very ill, on what proved his death-bed. I was due for my week’s 

leave, and in the early days of October 1904 I was bidden to this house 
to stay. 

It is not easy to picture what this meant, to most of the readers of 
these words- In October 1904, Britain was still basking in an era of 
middle-class comfort and privilege. The good things, even the decencies 
of life, were most unevenly distributed, and no people were more aware 
of the fact than Jack and his sister. Just northward across the road, in 
Notting Dale, were dreary slums. A good deal was being said, even 
then, with a view to a good deal being done about it- As yet, there was 
no large scale national or municipal move towards rehousing, though 
that year saw a significant parallel move in education. On that October 
afternoon, just before my twenty-first birthday, I travelled, as directed 

J^ck, from Liverpool Street by “a green Bayswater bus, ask the 
conductor to put you down at Campden Hill Road, Kensington 
(Bayswater end) . . 

I did as I was bid, and rang the bell at the bluish-green-painted 
door of a tall Kensington house, the top stories of which had been 
adjusted to form the north light of a studio. The door was opened, as 
all such doors then were, by a white-capped and aproned maid, who 
took me up to what seemed a huge and probably was an extra-large- 
size studio, with all the impedimenta—easels, curtains, frames and 
paints, pushed against the walls or stacked in a gallery to make room, 
in a more domestic and “homey” atmosphere than is perhaps common 
in such places, for a large and well-stocked tea-table, the cups, plates, 
and hot-water dish upon which were dominated by a Russian samovar, 
covered by a special straw-woven cosy. It was presided over by Mrs. 
Lilian Sauter, who won my rather overawed provincial heart with 
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the first glance of her beautiful grey-blue eyes. Smaller-boned and 
more obviously hypersensitive tlian her brother, either from the strain 
of being a painter’s wife, or uneasily accepted maternity, or merely the 
new awareness of social injustice around, she was already slightly grey 
and worn. Or it may have been from the extra effort she put into the 
delicate verses she somehow contrived to write amid her other pre¬ 
occupations. Beautifully dressed, with just a touch to show her devo¬ 
tion to the arts and to the current internationalism that differentiated 
her from the average Kensington hostess, she made me welcome. She 
was supported, on one side by Jack and Ada, and on the other by her 
husband. I had visited the Continent sufficiently to recognise in him 
a dark-liaired, tan-cheeked, square-shouldered central European 
mountaineer, who had assimilated his environment so equably, and so 
well controlled liis inevitable accent, that one thought of him first as 
a painter, and only remotely as of foreign birth. At their feet, half- 
concealed in his mother’s robe, or a rug, was the jolliest and least 
ordinary of little boys. He was Rudo (Rudolf Helmut Sauter), then 
seven years old, showing in his bright glance and the gleam in his 
dusky hair just that fine edge with which some outside strain endows 
the otherwise plain British race. 

This group at the tea-table has a significance altogether transcend¬ 
ing the fact that each member became (and the survivor remains) one 
of a circle of intimate, too little seen, friends. If anyone ever wants to 
know how blameless the main mass of British life was in the tragedies 
of 1914 and 1939, the picture I have tried to draw of the Sauters’ tea- 
table in 1904 may, I hope, provide some evidence. Internationalism is 
a vague word. The framework of that painter’s home, the house itself, 
t e money that kept it going, the lightly-held social rules that governed 
It, were utterly English. Much of the furniture, many of the sentiments, 
were derived thankfully from anywhere beyond these islands. One 
would as soon have breathed some intolerant or unchivalrous judg¬ 
ment as one would have remarked upon the obvious fact that some- 
of the story of that marriage had formed the basis of Jack’s novel 
ilia Rubeiriy where more of the essential feeling I have tried to convey 
can be caught than in my words. After long conversations on pictures, 

music, drama and books, we dispersed, changed, dined, and set out 
m two hansoms to the theatre. 

The play was Merely Mary Ann by Zangwill, in which the young 
musical genius of a London boarding-house falls in love with and 
eventually marries, if I remember aright the theatre of 1904, the little 
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“skivvy” in her print frock, cap and soiled hands. Of its merits I make no 
estimate, to me it was an evening in a London theatre with my friends. 
Sauter found it a bore, and wandered off, smoking hand-rolled cigar¬ 
ettes, I think; his wife did her best to make it an entertainment for her 
guest. Ada, vivid, disillusioned, produced a little secret box of comfits, 
as if the occasion needed some refreshment. As for Jack, he sat for the 
most of the performance with his face buried in his hands. I have often 
recalled this, in the light of the fact that the material of The Silver Box 
must by then have been germinating in his head, with what pain and 
infinite contrivance levied upon his scrupulous, fastidious nature. But 
the tension may also have been partly the result of the awful constraint 
of his relations with Ada. Then we went home, I with the Sauters, he 
with Ada, in two hansoms jingle-jingle along the wooden-block 
paving, between the new electric-blue carbon-point lighting. I slept 
the sleep of a provincial, tired out with the excitements of the town. 

I was summoned to the bathroom in the morning (even so comfort¬ 
able an establishment at that date only boasted one) by young Rudo, 
and after breakfast Jack fetched me away, first I think to the National 
Gallery, for my proper instruction. Then, according to a sentence in 
his letters of invitation: I can take you to a certain lowly restaurant 

where Garnett, at all events, and possibly Hudson and Belloc may be 
met with!” 

This was the Mont Blanc, in Covent Garden, until recently extant. 

I was led through a rather dim ground floor full of the market porters 
of whom Albert Chevalier was then singing, to the first floor, where, 
between walls painted with romantic Swiss landscapes, a long table 
was set, in true continental style, with piles of plates and carafes of 
rough red wine, on a coarse table-cloth. Here sat, at the head, Edward 
Garnett, something clerical in his garb belied by the fact that he was 
eating with his fork, holding a book which he was presumably scanning 
for review in the other hand, and controlling the conversation with 
a full mouth. On his left was Hilaire Belloc, bowler-hatted like myself, 
talking like a machine-gun between draughts of wine, Thomas 
Seccombe and Jack being opposite. Hudson, if present, made no 
impression. I can recall one episode in the conversation. Belloc had had 
some difference of opinion with the Gilbert Parker of those days and 
was laying down the law. Garnett soothed him: 

“Very well, my dear Belloc. No doubt you’re right. I think you’d 
better write a dictionary, then we shall know!” 

“So I will!” vociferated the other, “ ‘Gilbert’ see ‘Parker’, and then. 
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under ‘Parker’ see ‘Gilbert’. There’s nothing else to be said about 

Jack, monocle in place, ate sparingly and choicely. I have now 
a suspicion that he paid for several of the lunches. I sat dumbfounded 
but engrossed What other gems of wit and wisdom I ought to have 
garnered on that October day so long ago I cannot now think, but the 
faint sketch, partially erased, is there, for what it is worth. Was Conrad 
iH. He often was we now know. Was Chesterton late.^^ He often was. 
Did not Ford Madox Hueffer (later called Ford) arrive.^ I think 
rded Harry Furniss of Punch sat next me. Amid such companions 
Ind -^7-nt the rooted island nature of Galsworthy, smiling 

have done. declaratfin could 

l^een on that afternoon, but the sequence is not now 

scubmr oT ”■ ""'I ’ ^ Swan, the 

earlv dav? '‘p"" ’ ^ anecdotes of 

d^t rhe^l ?, u"'"’ T been so poor 

la od^i twiddling their sardines over their bread so 

was Rudo’PJT t r Swan 

time I think^Th engaged in sculpting some lions at the 

children ^ P Present his two fine-looking, forthright 

art The 1 eighteen years, neither of them going in for 

nooJ ,L engineering I believe. If it was thft after- 

ZsualTP"r° "Queen’s Hall to hear the then very 

Svin^wT’ P°^^?'y Ada’s influence, very un-Wagn’erian^ 

supersfdelbeTentbtg mu'll? 

datJ^Tt,?^ perpetually shielded and looked after him even at that 
vals I occasion when, during one of the inter- 

interposed: enquire about something. She gently 

actio^lnd fh^hispered. In fact, he had his monocle in 

a row in fro ^ S^^ri^e upon a member of the audience, 

on that cf " a Ptde on one side. He seemed to be concentrating 
focused faculties of observation as intense as the rays 

that wtc ^ ^t'ning-glass, so that I half expected to see the frockcoat 

Its target ignite. The object of this scrutiny, who appeared to 
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me a rather ordinary city man taking his relatives out for a Sunday 
afternoon concert, was quite unconscious that his person, and as much 
of his spirit as he may have allowed to be visible, were being immor¬ 
talised. I have no exact knowledge of the use to which this particular 
study was put, and perhaps Jack himself would have found it 
difficult to state explicitly, but I have always credited Mr. Purcey, in 
Fraternity^ with being the result. 

So back to tea at Ada’s flat, whose grey walls and dainty ornament 

subsequently made the background for Anonyma’s dwelling in The 
Patrician^ I think. 

One grim memory I must add to these others. On one of these 
days he took me to lunch at the Junior Carlton Club, of which he was 
still a member, having been “put down” by his father I don’t know 
how long before. I was very much impressed by the stately appearance 
of that place and mounted the marble staircase in some awe. Half-way 
up he recognised some replete luncher, schoolfellow or acquaintance, 
descending, and held out his hands in his charming easy way: 

“Hullo! I haven’t seen you for . . 

But the other, neglecting the proffered hand, turned sharply away. 
Jack gave him a look which would have slain a more sensitive recipient, 
and said no other word until our lunch lay before us. Then his con¬ 
versation was about the place, the famous folk who had used it, the 
atmosphere from which The Salvation of Swithin Forsyte emerged. He 
never again referred to that incident of the dead cut, but I think it 
brings into clear relief one of the things most difficult to explain today, 
the utterly changed attitude towards divorce, for I suppose the gossip 
then so venomous had already cast him for a part in one. There can 
have been no other reason. Jack had, up to that time, many friends and 
associates; he had not then taken part in the many “crusades” that 
subsequently led to sharp differences of opinion between him and 
his social equals, and The Island Pharisees^ which branded him as a 
disturber of conventions, had not been published. He had obviously 
not been asked to resign from the Junior Carlton Club, in fact he did 
not do so for some months. It can only have been that the acquaint¬ 
ance still retained the strict views about his relations with Ada which 
were certainly known, and lay under the ban which had, until Queen 
Victoria’s death less than four years before this incident, formed the 
official Court policy in such matters. 

On yet another of these days we lunched in the studio at Aubrey 
W^alk, the stableman’s wife providing cutlets and apple tart, and Jack 
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the excellent hock. I was allowed to see the camp-bed on which he 
slept, under rugs made from the skins of animals he had shot on his 
earlier travels. There was also, in a corner of the studio, an object quite 
strange to my country mind, which was explained to be one of the new 
patent Turkish bath cabinets, for he was already then beginning to 
feel the rheumatism which was one of the ills of his later years. And 
thereby hung a tale. One night, having adjusted the apparatus and 
fixed himself within this contraption at the appropriate temperature, 
he was disturbed by a noise in the bathroom proper at the head of 
the stairs. He called out to whoever it was who was seeking entry, 
and receiving no reply, was forced to quit his cure, and armed with 
his pistol, went to investigate. The intruder had decamped, but there 
can be little doubt as to his intention, for the lock had been forced on 
the street door. Ada s anxieties took another direction: ‘*Jack, you 
might have caught pneumonia!*’ From such insignificant asides, the 
sudden deepening of the tone of her light bantering voice, any sym¬ 
pathetic observer might have guessed the undercurrent of tragedy 
that flowed beneath their superficially comradely exchanges. In plain 
English, they ought to have been married. 

The time of their deliverance was not far distant. Events moved 
swiftly to a climax. While staying at Holland Park Avenue, I remember 
descending the wide shallow stairs with Jack, loudly proclaiming my 
belief or disbelief in some current opinion, to be checked with unusual 
brusqueness by his hand on my arm. We were passing the curtained 
doorway of the room in which old John Galsworthy lay in his last 
i ness. Once also, I passed on that stair a very distinguished and 
elderly lady who did not otherwise appear in the family circle, and 
whom I now know to have been Jack’s mother. I do not even feel sure 
if she was behind the scenes, occupied with nursing, or if she, herself 
already frail, was living with some other member of the family. How¬ 
ever It may be, there were in the background those shadowy restraining 
figures of a previous generation. 

In the first week of December old John Galsworthy died. I had 
)ust sense enough to grasp how such an event would move Jack beyond 
any words and I cautiously wrote to Ada, to identify the notice in 
J Ac limes She confirmed my guess. The wonderful old man, to whom 
Jack owed a good deal of his qualities, and for whom he was prepared 

ymself so much, was eighty-seven years of age, and during his 
elpless weeks Jack had been reading Dickens to him. Thus 
passed the great old Victorian figure. The effect on Jack was such that. 


c 
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I fancy, for a week or two, even Ada had to efface herself, for I 
another sentence in the same letter. . . . 

“I am so glad to know which of Jack’s poems you like . . . (Straw 
in the Street) has been published and admired. . . - Does straw go down 
in other than London streets for very grave illness.^ As a deadener of 
noise.^ I’ve set music to those words,noise to it . . . queer, isn’t it, 
and unwise. . . .” 

Then, being sure, I wrote a brief note of condolence and received 
an even briefer friendly acknowledgment. Yet a week later, the funeral 
was over, he had put the whole matter from him, and he was busy 
trying to induce some weekly prints to accept some little prose sketches 
of mine, and in putting his house in order, as I now thiiik for the step 
he was about to take. I see, under the date of December 20th, he was 
saying: 

“I think you have a copy of my verses—there are only some half- 
dozen that can be dignified by the name of poems. I shall want the copy 
back, my dear boy, because I’ve only two. . . . 

“Impressionistic sketches are heartbreaking things to give much 
time to—they are mostly destined never to see the face of the printer; 
and as a general thing the subjects of them are better rendered in verse 
than prose. As general advice I say, when a thing or idea strikes you 
like that, go to verse, and keep prose for stories with a hard, pathetic 
strange or inspiring fact for kernel. . . . I’ve told you before, I think far 
more of your verse than of your prose. . . .” 

Only ten days later came the letter, already reprinted in the Life 
and Letters^ but which cannot be omitted here. 

“. . . I am going abroad for six or seven months, in fact until Ada 
and I can be married. The hydra-headed monster of waiting will be 
slain I trust this month, by what are called ‘proceedings’ against us in 
the so-called Courts of Justice. 

“When we return, if you still look upon us as sufficiently respectable, 

I trust you will come and visit the little house I have taken. In the mean¬ 
time my dear boy I leave behind with you the warmest sympathy, and 
I urge you to go on and not be cast down. 

“I shall be here till Tuesday, could you send me back the poems, 
and the Turgenievs, if done with, before then.^ 

“After that, when you write, if you address me c/o Messrs. Hills 
& Halsey, 58 Lincolns Inn Fields, London, I shall always get the letter, 
subject to the fantasy of foreign postmen. 
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“This is a curious and fascinating time for, thank God—Ada is 
not exactly what you would call an ordinary woman, neither has our 
devotion been through the fire for nothing. It’s most interesting to 

watch how people take it. On the whole it strengthens one’s belief in 
human nature. 

Upon the whole, I wouldn’t speak of it if I were you till after the 
case is over, which according to our pleasant system will doubtless be 
reported, though I should think shortly. 

“Goodbye and all good luck attend you. 

“Most sincerely yours, 

“John Galsworthy. 

“I shall finish my book with luck in four months.” 


I think that these memories and c^uotations sufficiently establish 
now the man who was Jack, to us the John Galsworthy of the years 
up to the beginning of 1905. It will be seen at once that, while he was as 
complex as Ada, the different strains ran in him in a different direction. 
I am not sure if it might not be more accurate to describe her as 
complex and him as compound personality. In her, the various threads 
lay side by side, bound or woven in a cord of great beauty and sur¬ 
prising toughness by her feminine self. In him, on the other hand, there 
seemed rather to be a succession of layers, separated horizontally, so 
that under pressure of certain contacts one went down deeper rather 
ffian lower, for there was nothing superficial about him anywhere. His 
feet, if you like, were embedded in something formed as slowly as ome 
geological deposit, an “Old Devonian” stratum, the primeval solidified 
character of Devonshire farmers who were his remote ancestors. What 
ffiey can have been like is indicated, so far as he ever referred to it, in 
Chapter XI, Part III, of Swan Song, in which Soames Forsyte discovers 
^ces of his forebears, and in some of die earlier items in On Forsyte 
Change. One got a glimpse of it on occasions. Any slight to Ada, any 
attempt to be too friendly with his dog, an overcharge in a cab fare 
would suddenly bring something formidable to the surface. His 
monocle would drop, the blue-grey eye become steel-grey, the jaw 
would suddenly usurp the massiveness one had attributed to the brow 
and he wou d say, with deliberation, something so curtly annihilating 

he clus^^"" at the consternation 

This layer was masked by something more modern and urbane, 
e sporting good manners and good temper of the young man whose 
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father, coming up from Devonshire, and rising to great authority in 
the City, had given his son the best of everything, Harrow, New 
College, Oxford, travel, an allowance that made his lack of energy in 
pushing himself at the bar a minor consideration, until he fell in love. 
This pleasant and accessible layer was still dominant in Jack when 
I met him, and had two main ingredients- One was the devotion to 
outdoor sport, in which organised games, hunting and shooting were 
shortly to be abandoned for reasons which will appear, leaving mainly 
his inveterate attachment to riding for riding’s sake. The other was 
his legal training, of which I felt and feel he always made too light. 
I think I shall be able to show that, within a year of our meeting, his 
barrister’s habit of thought was of considerable importance in his 
writing for the stage, though he denied it. This layer, always thin and 
comparatively recent (for his own father had none of these “advan¬ 
tages”), was the one that Ada had been for years disturbing, and was 
then just about fatally and finally to disturb. The evidence seems to me 
so clear. It can be seen in what was for him an unusually bitter note, in 
his letter to me of 5th January 1905 quoted already; it was reflected in 
many early criticisms of his writing, until The Man of Property^ and 
The Silver Box in 1906, gave him an entirely new status, that of an 
important new writer, instead of a rather better than the average 
product of Harrow and Oxford. 

We now come to the layer which Ada gently, self-effacingly, 
imposed on him. To many a man, intimate association with Ada and 
a new-found outlet in writing would have seemed so easy and obvious 
a way of life. But, apart from the strong deterrent influence of his 
father and minor considerations of means, the old solid heredity that 
encompassed his feet made the transition from Jack Galsworthy, the 
young clubman, barrister and devotee of sport, to John Galsworthy, 
one of the most emphatic of a then new informal group of writers, so 
indescribably difficult. How strong Ada’s influence was (her words 
to him at the Gare du Nord, bidding him write, are the merest formal 
symbol of something deeply intimate and lasting over forty years) 
can only be judged by those who remember that he had none of the 
usual and obvious mental equipment. Never was man less garrulous, 
less inclined to anecdote or reminiscence. While his companions in 
that galaxy, whose constitution was so light and loose that perhaps 
Edward Garnett’s criticism was its only binding mark, Barrie, Bennett, 
Shaw and W^ells, all suffered from cacoethes scribendiy sheer storyteller’s 
delight in words, which led them, after long days at the desk, to write 
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huge books of autobiography, conduct an immense correspondence, 
and to indulge every opportunity for public speech or newspaper 
interview. Jack, once he thankfully closed his blotter, was not only 
glad to sit silent, but seemed to feel it a point of good manners, almost 
of conduct, to do so. Xhe and Letters^ when it came to be written, 
avowedly had to rely on Ada’s memory and a sort of diary kept by 
the Sauters (Rudo and \ i his w ife). Jack left no more than a few 
paragraphs of willingly autobiographical material, and what he 
remembered of youth and childhood had to be coaxed from him. 

You magpies, run along,” he would chide Ada and myself, both only 
too glad to exchange news and views, jokes and plans. It might be 
thought that the deep Devonshire association (he was only one 
generation removed from life on the soil in that best of counties) would 
have led not only to his making his country home there, as he did, and 
expressing what was for him an unusually strong preference for the 
south of England, but to the use of dialect. On the contrary, he was 
most distrustful of it, seldom used it, even in works the scene of which 
was laid in Devon and seemed to demand it. Of distinctive Devon 
speech, architecture and local history, he seemed to know little and to 
care less. He told me that Lorna Doone was quite unhistorical. Only 
once, in the early Man of Devon stories, did he seem to have thought 
of Drake, and the long maritime story of his county. Some few of his 
poems have Devon location, but they are not more numerous than 
those concerning Sussex, or for that matter France, Spain or Tyrol, 
about which latter district he built the miniature but very lovely The 
Little Dream, A penetrating judge of such matters once said to me: 

Without Ada, Jack might have had an account of some Devon 
toxhounds as his sole literary production!” 

1 of him, then, is by no means easy to analyse. He seemed 

e I y to forgo all that most writers consider necessary equip- 

words, strong local colouring, dialect humour, in 
tact all humour except his particular crisp, ironic brand, he discarded, 
or disdained acquiring. So much so, in this last particular, that a widely 
experienced woman journalist, most friendly to them both, once 
attributed his humour to Ada entirely. 

Never was pess more subtly wrong. I think this critic really 
believed that Ada put the words into his mouth. I can only say I was 
witness a dozen times of what she actually did to aid him in com- 
p sition. It was generally to go into another room, just within earshot, 
nd play softly on the piano some of the recent discoveries in the way 
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folk tunes, miscellaneous short pieces, or even operatic arrange¬ 
ments, all included in her enormous repertoire. He was so little of 
a writer, that apart from Conrad and Hudson, and Garnett under whom 
he graduated , and of whom, all three, he saw less and less as the 
years passed, he had few literary friendships, 'and though he admired 
Gilbert Murray and Ford Madox Ford (then Hueffer) such associations 
as he maintained were rather with those whom he could help and 
encourage, people of my age, mostly. His opinion of Gilbert Chesterton 
has been quoted. Of another prominent literary character he disposed 
in two words: Bookish pig!” in my hearing. Although he became 
later President of the P.E.N. Club and a prominent figure at Royal 
Literary Fund and Incorporated Society of Authors banquets, he 
could not bear to be caught up in matters of policy adopted by any 
representative body. I have heard him allude to the Council of the 
Incorporated Society as “they”, although he was a member of it at the 
time. On the other hand, he would spend any time and effort on some 
ad hoc project about which he felt deeply—witness the impressive 
attack on the Censorship in which he was the central figure. 

These facts establish, I think, sufficiently Ada’s powerful, often 
passive, influence in bringing so unlikely a soil as the “writer” layer 
of Jack s character to such a wealth of fertility. Quaintly it has always 
been symbolised to me by the fact that one of the first things in which 
her influence showed when they went off together was that he shaved 
his moustache at her suggestion. That it was an artificial, no^a natural, 
accretion upon the rest of him, seems plain. In those days he rarely if 
ever bade me take as a model any British born writer of our tongue. 
The first book he ever commended to my notice was de Maupassant’s 
Pierre et Jean, The influence of this writer and of other Frenchmen can 
be seen in his early, pre-John Galsworthy books, while he was still 
John Sinjohn”, while the other earlier impetus of which I then 
knew nothing is said to have been derived from Kipling and Bret 
Harte. This French phase soon became modified in favour of Slav, 
principally Russian, writers, and he then directed my attention to 
Turgeniev and, to a lesser degree, to Tolstoi, whose bouts of “moral” 
contrition nauseated him. He was a good specimen of the over-modest, 
travelled young “good European”, to whom the best literary technique 
was probably to be found outside these islands, just as that in music 
and painting often is. Nothing would have induced him to assert, even 
had he known, that he was about to make an abiding mark on English 
literary tradition. Many minor influences went to strengthen this 
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becoming diffidence, most of them traceable to, or passing through, 
Ada. His respect for foreigners was linked to the fact that she could 
easily pass for a woman of the Latin countries, both in appearance 
and linguistic accomplishment, backed by music. Any but an acute 
observer might have been in her presence for some time without being 
sure she was British born. 

Yet another layer, called in these days claustrophobic, I suppose, 
must be noticed. He could not bear being shut up, shut in, kept down. 
It was I think some purely physical kink, and one gets a hint from 
a similar trait in the boy Jon (in Awakening) that it may have resulted 
from some early incident in his life, possibly an undeserved punish¬ 
ment, but it may have been hereditary or accidental. It had formidable 
results. Being the man he was, it developed from a personal instinct to 
an impersonal sympathy. Himselt a comfortably situated young man, 
enjoying all that is best in material life, he saw himself surrounded by 
men in prison, or out of work, women prowling the streets and hunted 
for it, mothers enslaved by motherhood, artists by their own tempera¬ 
ments, large active animals or small singing birds in inadequate cages. 
He saw “foreigners”, nearly always poorer in money and opportunity 
than himself, ranging from the young Belgian super-tramp Clermont 
( Ferrand” of The Island Pharisees) to the French wounded whom he 
nursed in 1916. In the foreground always, for years, he saw his beloved 
Ada, archetype of all captives, shut up in a home which was no home 
for her, in a state of society that denied her release. He saw this with 
a startling clarity associated in my mind with a particular quality of 
his physical vision, generally, but feebly, described as “short sight”. 
That is, he could not take a superficial view, but had to stare a little and 
focus with his eyeglass. VFhen we add to this his legal training in exact 
statement, and a sportsman’s sense of fair play, we see the qualifications 
which we must make when we speak of him as a “literary artist”. He 
was more or less. Where the artist should be preoccupied presumably 
with passionless technique, he was burning with shyly-hidden but 
unquenchable fire. He felt other people’s troubles as if they were his 
own, personally, like a toothache, particularly any sort of imprison- 

describe him as a “philanthropist” or “reformer” or “liber¬ 
tarian is quite useless. I can only use the wretchedly worn phrase: 
“He did not write with ink, but with his heart’s blood.” Chesterton 
^id so well: “What seems to me a great question seems to Mr. 

Calsworthy a great pain!” Exactly. I cannot imagine him feeling 
facetious about other people’s fates. 
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This IS a very long-winded attempt at stating what I fear may never 
be apparent to those who did not know him in life. To use a “scientific’’ 
explanation: Ada and all she represented provided the pressure that 
forced the current of his expression through the resistance of his well- 
to-do Englishman’s reserve, as electricity has to be forced through 
resistance to make it serviceable. This accounts for the unexpected, in 
such a man, almost unnatural quality of his work. Uppermost of 
course, as we see it now, was the layer that came as a fine triumphant 
deposit, as time went on, the layer on which resides one of the great 
Englishmen of the twentieth century. I write this sentence delib¬ 
erately. Not only was Jack the only pure and typical Englishman of 
the group in which he is generally found associated, but this English 
identity was with him something like a point of honour. Almost the 
only letter he ever wrote to the Press on purely personal grounds was 
concerned with contradicting H. N. Brailsford who had alluded to him, 
in a critique, as an Irishman”. The word “British”, therefore, does not 
fit him. Not only on his father’s side but even more, as he sometimes 
admitted to intimates, on his mother’s, his special quality as a great 
national figure derived in some degree from a long line of West Coun¬ 
try small landowners among his maternal ancestors. But I add pur¬ 
posely, twentieth century, for whatever he owed to the past, it was 
of the times that succeeded 1906, a date of great political and social 
significance, that he was a dominating personality- But to these 
considerations we must return. 

His whole human structure was bound together by a charm, a well- 
hidden responsive warm-heartedness which made him the best friend 
I have ever had or can have, both in length of time and depth of feeling. 
Doubtless this disqualifies me from writing this account of him, in one 
sense. I cannot help it, and I do not apologise. Biographies are doubtless 
best written from a strictly impartial viewpoint. But are they often.^ 
And if they must err had they better not do so on the side of affection 
for and devotion to a memory as this one does.^ In any case I am 
writing this as a labour of love. And those were the Jack and Ada 
I remember when they went abroad in January 1905 in order to 
provoke deliberately the divorce proceedings that might permit them 
to be married. 



CHAPTER II 


THE SALVATION OF SWITHIN FORSYTE 


and that of Richard Shelton, The Poems 


I FEAR that I have been led to distort the strict chronology of the 
works of John Galsworthy, and proffer a picture of him without 
warning the reader, who may not remember the sequence of his 
books, that he was by the time I began to visit and correspond 
frequently with him the author of no less than five bound and pub¬ 
lished volumes, plus ‘"ephemera”. I might excuse myself by pointing 
out that four of them were written under an assumed name, that none 
of them, until the last of the five {The Island Pharisees') gave much 
indication of the subsequent development of his powers. However, the 
British Council has set out what I think is a sufficient and exhaustive 
bibliography which should prevent any misapprehension, and to this 
I hope the reader will refer as to the order in which his titles appeared. 

It is not my purpose to recount a mere sequence of his life and 
writings. I am trying to make a double portrait of him with Ada. In so 
doing I now come to a phase intimately connected with a particular 
story, perhaps the best of his early period, which formed part of one 
of these books, and which sets the key to so much that followed after. 

The books that were published under the assumed name of John 
Sinjohn are From the Four Winds Jocelyn (1898), Villa Rubein 

(1900), A Man of Devon (1901). 

The first, published by Fisher Unwin, is a collection of long-short 
stones of the size Rudyard Kipling had made fashionable, and 
which are said to owe much to that author and something to Bret 
Harte. Most of us will find them hard reading today, and their 
authors opinion of them as “that dreadful little book” (Nobel Prize 
Address 1932) and the fact that he never revised it or allowed it to be 
reprinted may be accepted as a final, if slightly austere, verdict. It 
remains remarkable for two things. The more significant is that the 
stories commemorate (and the theme of one of them, said to be “one 
of the best if not the best”, is drawn from) one of the coincidences of 
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English literary history. As a young barrister studying navigation for 
the Admiralty Bar, Jack made a voyage in the Torrens^ of which the 
mate was none other than Joseph Conrad. Thus commenced a friend¬ 
ship only closed by the latter’s death, a friendship pregnant with 
consequences, for Conrad was by character far nearer the legitimate 
‘‘literary artist”, and already an experienced writer. 

The other is ironic: 

Oh, burn it, there’s a good fellow!” he laughingly commanded 
when he learned that I had a copy. 

I am glad for more than one reason that I did not. For his subse¬ 
quent fame has endowed the volume with a “curiosity” value, which 
was reported to have reached $iooo in New York in 1929. The next 
book, a novel entitled Jocelyn^ was published by Duckworth in 1898 and 
dedicated to Conrad. The theme is that of the husband of an invalid wife, 
who falls in love with the wife’s young friend, and is suspected erron¬ 
eously of having freed himself from an unhappy marriage when the wife 
dies as the result of an overdose of morphia. To my thinking this book, 
admittedly immature, is overcharged with a youthful seriousness about 
“passion” which he doubtless had every reason to feel, but which, 
coupled with his terrible humility before the technique of de Mau¬ 
passant, makes hard reading nowadays. I am thankful that this phase 
did not persist, yet the book has a moving quality, and if it showed 
nothing else, demonstrated that he was writing from a deep sensitive¬ 
ness to experience, and not merely because writing came easy to him. 
On the contrary! 

Personally, I feel more sympathy for the next, the novel T^illa 
Rubein published (also by Duckworth) in 1900, in which I now think 
I see the substitution of the influence of Turgeniev for that of French 
masters so obvious in Jocelyn. There is a softer, almost pastel touch 
about the treatment of the middle-aged and older men, and all the 
women, which may well be connected with the fact that members of 
his own dearly loved family “sat” for its types, though never for its 
characters, but which makes a welcome relief to the harsh realism 
which brooded over, if it did not wholly iniorniy Jocelyn. It was dedi¬ 
cated to his sister. For the story, I surmised when I first read it, in 1904, 
has certain affinities with the romance of his sister Eilian’s marriage 
to Georg Sauter, the painter, some picture of which I have already 
tried to make. Possibly for this reason the book is to me still readable, 
and the scenery (which may be Tyrolean or Hartz) and the circum¬ 
stances (an Austrian guardian of a half-English girl getting rid of an 
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inconvenient lover by setting on the police) do not “date’* perceptibly, 
and Hitler’s regime rendered them almost topical. But much larger 
things can be seen, at this distance, looming througli tlie slightly pale 
colouring. There is the study of old Uncle Nicholas TreiTry, destined to 
reappear in later books, tliere is the escape, witli its presage of so many 
themes subsequently used, there is the first genuinely comic character, 
a foreign, i.e. non-English, minor titled person, slightly caricatured. 

He was settling into his stride and incidentally visiting upon 
himself one of the minor annoyances that are visited on all writers who 
try, as he did, to draw from life. He was accused of “having put . . . 
so-and-so . . . into his books.” He subsequently told me the large 
number of people who had written to him claiming to be Soames 
Forsyte. How many women are quite sure that Irene and nearly all liis 
other heroines are drawn from Ada, or from the wives of one or two 
intimate friends, I should not like to guess. Sometimes, when his 
faculty for mild caricature led him to construct humorous characters 
whose prototypes lived nearer home, he had, I believe, unpleasant 
scenes, with people who considered, quite gratuitously, that they had 
been used as models. The J^ifo and Letters performs a useful public 
service in stating explicitly which characters are drawn from life. Even 
after that I doubt if most members of the reading public grasp that 
a novelist, even if he had not the threat of legal action constantly 
hanging over him, doesn’t want to write biography. The two things 
may look similar, and never more so than today when a flourishing 
market in biography, and especially autobiography, has led so many 
people to recount adventures of their own which would brighten any 
novel. But they are not the same, any more than a landscape is the same 
as a photographic “view”. They are parallel and never meet. 

The preface to the volume in which T^dla Rubein was republished 

in the Manaton Edition of 192.3 is an interesting confession of how it, 

and the Man of Devon stories combined with it, came to be written. 

They originated in the curiosity, philosophic reflections and unphilo- 

sophic emotions roused by some single figure in real life”. He tells how 

Conrad and Garnett discussed the writing of them with him; ^“ItTis 

interesting to mark the endless duel fought out within a man between 

the emotional and critical sides of his nature—how they see-sawed and 
ended in ‘dead heat’.” 

In fact, this is perhaps the most important of the prefaces he wrote, 
and coupled with that of the revised The Island Pharisees tells as much 
as le ever disclosed of his “theory of art” (a tedious phrase lor the 
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demonstration here made of how direct and instinctive his work was 
and how little it deliberately followed any theory). It would be 
improper to quote it in full, but nothing less than careful reading of it 
in Its entirety will convey his meaning. He discloses how the main 
characters of some of the stories were first “seen”, how he developed 
from year to year and some of his experiences on the road. He even 
discloses which are his favourites. “Believing these to be the works 
which most fully achieve the fusion of seer and things seen . . . and 
best reveal such of truth as has been vouchsafed to him.” The titles 

that he lists are TAe Forsyte Series, The Country House, Fraternity, 
The Dark Flower, and Five Tales. 

Now comes the book which is Jack’s true starting point, I think. 
It was called A Man of Devon and published by Blackwoods, on 
Conrad’s suggestion, 1901. My copy appears to have been given to 
my mother by Ada. It consisted of four stories and was dedicated to 
his father. There was, however, no recourse to his family for models. 
It contained four “long-short” stories, ranging from 12,000 to 30,000 
^®rds. The first and title-piece was one of the rare examples of his 
laying his scene in Devonshire, where a gun-running, buccaneerish 
sailor (as it might be Conrad) so distracts a farmer’s daughter from her 
young man, that she jumps over the cliff. It is written in the form of 
letters from a chance visitor who witnesses the romance, a significant 
harking back to the methods of Richardson. The third dealt with 
the suicide of a mining engineer far overseas, worn down by the 
ttnplacable nature of his task, the silence of the jungle, and the incom¬ 
prehension of his employers in far-off London. Jack was on the board 
of some of his father s companies, and knew what he was talking about. 
Dim echoes of this theme will be found in his play The Forest. The 
last, A Knight, was the study of a worn old soldier of fortune who loses 
his life rather than allow a woman’s name to be traduced. Through all 
three shone his admiration for the streak of courage that deems the 
world well lost, and the sympathetic objective eye of Jack, the student 
of human nature and instinctive philosopher. 

These three stories and T^illa Rubein were sufficiently impressive, 
and that he was not ashamed of them was shown by the fact that, after 
what was to my mind over-drastic revision, he republished them in 
1909. But the second story of A A^an of IDe'\^on^ also included in the 
revision, has an importance which I must be forgiven if I feel that 
neither he nor his subsequent world public ever appreciated. It is called 
The Salvation of Swithin Forsyte^ and runs only to some twenty-four 
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thousand words, in its earlier uncut state. Yet nothing he ever did in 
seventeen subsequent novels, his twenty-seven plays and his vast range 
of miscellaneous writing is so valuable to die student who really wants 
to know about Jack. It is of no great importance that, in this story, for 
the first time, we hear of the Forsytes, on whose chronicles a subsequent 
section of his reputation, and of the social history of England rests. It 
is not merely that we meet here for the first time his exposition of the 
base of all genuine tragedy . . . the time factor that brings and with¬ 
draws opportunity. The heart-searching freshness of the scene 
(Salzburg) and the touch of oddity in the poor, proud, incomprehen¬ 
sible Magyar characters, might perhaps be equalled elsewhere. No, the 
vital point is that in this story as in no other that he wrote we can trace 
vividly by a sort of reflection what happened to Jack between 1895 and 
1905, what part Ada played, fatefully, in his life, and what therefore 
survived indelibly moulded, to be the Ada and John Galsworthy of 
history. Incidentally too, this key-work destroys at a blow the bio- 
graphical-photographic theory about novelists. For Swithin Forsyte 
bears no resemblance except a national one to Jack, and Rozsi none to 
Ada, except what I have called her “Andromeda” quality latent in all 
the best-loved heroines in life. Yet this medium-short piece symbolises, 
stamps and elucidates Jack and all he means in the world as nothing 
else ever did, and far beyond, I fear, any words of mine. 

The theme is simple and not extraordinary. 

Old Swithin Forsyte, bachelor clubman and company director, 

lies ill upon what proves his deathbed, and is visited by a half-dream 

and half-memory of a brief adventure that happened to him perhaps 

fifty years before. The year 1851 is quoted and chances to be a signi- 

ficant year in English history, and in Continental political tradition, 

though I doubt if Jack ever paused over the fact. (I say, he scorned 

history, one of the few faults I will admit in him.) There returns to the 

half-comatose, bedridden Swithin his “European tour” of that year 

and how he strayed with contemptuous insularity into a bierhalle, and 

stepped in a moment into an unfamiliar world of racial hatred, starving 

ga lantry, selfless chivalry and wistful... that is the point. .. unpossess- 
able beauty. ^ 

But this is special pleading. I leave the student to read and see how 
the ultra-Enghshman, drawn with Jack’s austere accuracy, very nearly 
became involved in some forgotten but typical revolutionary move¬ 
ment at the urge of feelings in which love and sportsmanship and 
chivalry and restraining commonsense were alarmingly mingled; how 
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the last quality, backed by island snobbery and queer self-realising 
humility, got him out of what threatened to be a preposterously tragic 
situation. Goodness knows Jack never felt he was writing social 
history when he penned those lines. Something much more heart¬ 
breaking moved him. Yet let me repeat. There is no direct resemblance 
between author and subject. Jack did emerge from his smaller self, as 
Swithin did not, and did (drawn by Ada) embark not on a brief, but 
a lifelong crusade. But how near the bone . . . too near . .. this particular 
one of all his works was, can be seen by the fact that although I begged 
him, instead of subjecting it to his pumice-stone revision, to expand 
it into a play, he never did. Its elements became dispersed over far 
wider fields and probably that was its larger destiny. Yet he could 
never retract this testimony of how once, perhaps only for a short time, 
he was like a nice young foxhunter who has been led to follow a lady 
and leap a blind fence into a field in which the hounds are not, and has 
to leap back again, taking his companion with him if he can. I am led 
to this metaphor by the fact that, before the year 1906 was over, he had 
left far behind that quality of being “on the wrong side of the fence*% 
an unmarried lover, hopelessly in love, an unrecognised writer, amid 
a group that included such wayward, nomadic, bohemian elements as 
Hudson and Conrad, and had become, as his qualities entitled him to 
become, the owner of a wife and home and one of the most solid and 
far-reaching professional reputations of his generation. 

I have suggested that he never quite valued the revelation which 
the story provided, though he did, during the visit to the Junior 
Carlton Club already recorded, point out to me the chair in which 
Swithin Forsyte had been wont to sit and drowse, and the “picture . . . 
of an old statesman with high collar, supremely finished face and 
sceptic eyebrows”. I remember that I had to stand on a certain line 
in the carpet to see it, beyond which no strangers may intrude. But 
it may very well be that the story was somehow sacred, too much like 
the cri de cceur that offended his reticence. Also, perhaps, that he was 
so much more fortunate than Swithin. He had in fact nearly thirty 
years before him, in which to superimpose all that was best in Swithin's 
dream upon a reality of power and influence, home comforts, pro¬ 
fessional satisfaction. It may well have seemed to him at moments that 
he could never have felt as he must have felt when he first wrote it. 

It may have seemed—it evidently did, by the way he scarified it in 
revision—rather a juvenile effort. It was not. It is his earliest work 
that I can reread with avidity, and I often do so. It is full of lovely 
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things, illuminated by almost the first appearance, except for V^illa 
Rubein to which it bears other affinities besides date, of his sedate, very 
English, only occasionally caustic humour. Take this: 

. a voice called ‘Rozsi’, the door was slammed, and he was 
alone with the Hungarian, harassed by a sense of soft disturbance. 
‘Your daughter’s name is Rosy.^’ he said, ‘we have it in England—from 
rose, a flower!’ 

“ ‘Rozgi,’ the Hungarian replied, ‘your English is a hard tongue, 
harder than French, German or Czechish, harder than Russian or 
Roumanian—I know no more.’ 

“ ‘What.^’ said Swithin, ‘six languages.^’ Privately he thought, 
‘He knows how to lie, anyway. . . .’ ” 

Or there is the scene in which Swithin found himself in a room, 
entirely filled by people “wanted” by the police for political activities, 
listening to the strains of “Racoczy”. The modern reader must recall 
that neither Jack nor Swithin could imagine what i8io had been like 
or what 1940 would be like. (Lack of historical flair.^) Or again, the 
awful moment when he found himself . . driving away from England, 
from all I’m used to—driving to—what.^ 

Good night!’ she whispered, and the whisper was like a kiss. . . . 
In that moment, she, in her helplessness and emotion w^as all in all to 
him his life nothing; all the real things—-his conventions, con¬ 
victions, training, and himself—all seemed remote, behind a mist of 
passion and strange chivalry. . . 

So we come to the finale, still deeply moving even in the sixteen- 
thousand-word version to which he pared it down, three-fifths of its 
original length: 

He dreamed that he was at his club, sitting after dinner in the 
crowded smoking-room. . . . All round him, his fellow members w^ere 
chattering. . . . What they were saying he had heard a hundred times. 
They were talking of investments, of cigars, horses, actresses, mach¬ 
inery. He appealed to the old statesman’s eyes. But for once those eyes 
seemed blurred, wanting in familiarity. They vanished. In their place 
were Rozsi’s little deep-set eyes, with their wide, far-off look. . . . 

Are you looking for something.^’ she seemed to say: ‘I could 
show you. . . 

I have everything safe enough,’ answered Swithin, and in his 
sleep he groaned. . . . 

“Again he heard the rustling of those light footsteps, and close in 
his ear a sound, like a sob. . . 
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Lest I seem too bemused by this, one of my favourite pieces of 

Jack s, let me add that, even in the revised edition the story ends, 

when Swithin is found “dead, clutching his half-finished glass of 

champagne . . . slowly in the glass a last bubble rose and burst,” just 

hke a parody of de Maupassant by Max Beerbohm. Which shows how 

“early” this effort was. Or is it possible that, in spite of his instinctive 

concealment, this story did mean more to him than he admitted and 

that his feeling for it could blunt the edge of his almost ferocious self- 
criticism? I am no judge. 

I did not read A Man of Devon immediately on its appearance, 
of course. It was some time, I cannot quite fix how long, before I 
became aware of Ada’s “cousin Jack”, and possibly some chance 
remark of my mother’s, to whom and not to me Ada had given the 
book, led me to open it. This “lag” in my appreciation coincides with 
a real gap in Jack’s list of published works, the longest of his career. 
For the next book after the publication of A Man of Devon in the 
autumn of 1901, The Island Pharisees^ did not appear until April 1904, 
anticipating by a few weeks our first meeting at Norwich. Still I do 
not think I can be wrong in dating back the real making of Jack to 
A Man of Devon, rather than to the better-known and more generally 
acclaimed as significant one which succeeded it, for it seems from the 
Life and Letters that Ada, Conrad and Hueffer, who all had been so in¬ 
timately connected with its arrival, felt so too. No one will ever know, 
now, how far The Salvation of Swithin Forsyte marks his acceptance 
of Ada’s subtle passive influence, as the strongest in his life. There 

may also be a trace of the claustrophobia that was a strong, almost 
physical, element. 

The g^ip in the dates of publication was occupied by the stern 
writing and re-writing of the volume destined to be known to fame as 
The Island Pharisees, largely at the instance of Edward Garnett, who 
by this time had become as prominent in the small circle of literary 
friends as Conrad or Hueffer, while new, if not then very pronounced, 
influences came from H. Hudson and E. V. Lucas. Incidentally this 
re-writing was not enough for him, for the further revised version of 
1908 is some thousands of words shorter, and is dedicated not without 
a certain irony to Mrs. Garnett, wife of his stern if beloved mentor, 
and herself a translator of Tolstoi. 

Anyone who nowadays finds Jack almost too serious and intimi¬ 
dating a figure can correct the impression by glancing at his own 
confession in The Triad (1924) and learning that, at Garnett’s first 
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criticism “I gnashed my teeth, set them . . . and rewrote the book.’* 
At Garnett’s second admonition, we find “1 re-gnashed my tectii, 
re-set them and wrote it a third time.” He was able to smile at liimsclf, 
and was not in ordinary conversation and companionship by any means 
the slightly remote figure he may seem to tliose wlio only remember 
him as an O.M., who had refused a knighthood and many invitations 
to enter Parliament. As I first recollect him, just about this time, he 
could be gay enough, when not preoccupied by tlie problem of 
freeing Ada, and I certainly received the impression that he was 
relieved to be rid of the drastic labour that produced the third written, 
but first to be published, version of The Island Pharisees, I recall 
almost his only allusion to it during our first meeting, which arose 
from some point of social reform we were discussing, precisely what 
I forget, but his words remain: 

Well, as I’ve said, once and for all, in my new book, which you’ll 
shortly receive ... !” 

Or again, I notice that this was the only one of his novels he did 
not inscribe on the fly-leaf for me. 

The point is worth making, because various incidents, such as 

that this was the first book he published over his own name, leave 

the impression that it was the start of a new piiase. I now rather 

feel that it was the last riddance or sloughing-off of a previous 
One. 

There is excuse enough for the misconception. The tlieme of the 
book runs as near autobiography as he ever went. It tells of a pleasant 
young man called Richard Shelton, to whom came by pure providence a 
shadow from the underworld, first example of the celebrated “shadow” 
method so often to be employed in the range of the novels to come. It is 
now known that this “Ferrand” was Clermont, the Belgian super-tramp 
whose reality was admitted in the preface to the Manaton edition. The 
effect on Shelton in the book is very much that of Clermont on Jack 
in real life, allowance made for the preparation Ada had inevitably 
e ected. The man who lacks everything turns upside down the life of 
t e man who, as far as material amenity goes, has everything. Or 
Would it be truer to say, a curtain is lifted and a new view of life 
rev^Ied.^ Or that a gift of second sight is bestowed? The process is, 
anyhow, of a nature that would have been called “possession” or 
aunting in the Middle Ages. Yet the similarity must not be pushed 
ar. ome characters in the book are now admitted to be drawn from 
1 e. am not aware that any incident described actually happened, but 
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at various times Jack said casually to myself or others that, besides 
Ferrand , the old actor, one of the college dons, and two unlucky 
young women had really existed. I think it is as well to put down the 
reality” or “realism” or, as he would have preferred to call it I think, 
naturalism” so as to dispel illusions which might rise from the 
similarity of Jack to his hero. The book is a genuine imaginative 
creation just as much as Swithin Forsyte’s dream or the adventures of 
A Knight^ neither of which can have happened to its author. 

Time is a great healer! “I was one and twenty”, as Housman sang, 
when I first read The Island Pharisees, I took it tragically, though I 
was immeasurably further from being anything like Dick Shelton 
than his creator. I can now see the comedy, deeply based on irony, of 
the nice young man who (I stick to my metaphor) found himself, 
unwillingly but inevitably on the wrong side of the fence. Shelton is 
introduced to us in the boat-train in which he is returning from the 
Riviera where he has become tentatively engaged to a nice young 
woman from the county set surrounding Oxford. That brief journey 
in Ferrand’s accidental company, however, has done the trick. As if 
bewitched, none of the real accustomed world to which he is returning 
to await permission to have his engagement officially announced is as 
it ought to be. He sees his school and college friends. He suddenly 
discovers that they are not what he thought, or rather, that he is not 
what they have always assumed. The motto on the title-page of the 
book comes from King John: “But this is worshipful society”, as if 
the catholicity of the quotation were a mute protest against what 
happened to Shelton (and had happened to Jack). 

Next, the young man is faced with the draft of his proposed 
marriage settlement presented to him by his uncle, the family lawyer. 

It is faultless, of course. But to his own alarm and amazement, Shelton 
can’t swallow it, especially the words “during coverture”, which pro¬ 
vide for the impossible case of his darling Antonia ceasing to live with 
him. He makes his uncle cut out the usual “forfeiture” clause, to the 
latter’s quizzical amazement. He goes to his club, he attends a fashion¬ 
able wedding as a rehearsal for his own, with no better result. He is 
bewitched, he fondly hopes by Antonia, but he knows otherwise. One 
of his fellow guests at the wedding is spying out the women assembled 
at table. 

“W^ho’s that sittin’ the other side of you . . . Mrs. - - . oh aye!” 
and “an expression which, if he had not been a baronet, would have 
been a leer, passed on to his lips.” 
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In contrast, from an associate of Ferrand who turns up on his 
doorstep, like Jones in The Silver Box^ he learns: 

“From every well-born soul humanity is owing.” 

Worse, something creeps into his correspondence with Antonia to 
which tantalising contact he is condemned for some weeks. It so 
disturbs him that he bursts out to his mother, which shows how the 
influence is working in him: “I can’t go on waiting like this.” 

“‘But my dear boy, what is the matter.^’ 

“‘Everything is all wrong. . . 

*“You surely haven’t had a quarrel . . 

“‘No.’ And his answer sounded like a groan. 

“‘Come! . , . you never used to be like this. . . .’ 

*'*No, ... I never used to be like this. . . .* 

‘But you’re so fond of each other. . . .’ 

You don’t understand . . . it’s not her . . . it’s . . .’” 

As a desperate expedient, he goes on a walking tour, and dis¬ 
covers, at the sight of Princetown gaol: 

Society was an immense organisation for giving nothing for 

nothing, very little for sixpence, and only fear forced it to give anv- 
thingatall.” 


Pregnant words. Here we have some presage of the John 
Galsworthy of Justice, 

Returning via Oxford he has an altercation with a constable 
which gives a forehint of Escape (1929). Finally, he comes to 
Antonia’s home, full of uneasy hope. But his sad state has preceded 
him. He receives admonition from his mother-in-law-to-be: 

Now, Dick ... I don’t think it’s right to put ideas into Antonia’s 
ea .... We all know that things are not always what they ought to 
be . , . you’ve been thinkin’ too much lately.” 

But what dismay invests his heart when, left alone—at last—with 

she asks if the Ferrand he has mentioned in his letters is 
really good”. 

The house party is well drawn. Years after, when he had long 
outgrown and transmuted this mood, we meet much the same people 

Flowering Wilderness and Over the River, in Joy 
anci Ihe Eldest Son, but seen from such a different angle. The view 

i wrong side of the hedge given in this book is therefore 

nva ua e. It is the only standpoint from which the long, steeply 

ui^rsto^ ^an be seen in perspective, analysed and 
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Shelton catches Antonia in the garden picking flowers, but some¬ 
how her response to his passionate embrace is unsatisfying: 

“She had not resisted, but he had kissed the smile off her lips; he 
had kissed a strange cold frightened look into her eyes. . . . She had 
not meant to tempt him. . . . What did she mean.^'* 

With incautious, but long-range wisdom, he fails to show her a 
letter from Ferrand, explaining that “it’s not very cheerful”. 

“ ‘It’s wicked to be discontented,’ she affirms. 

“ ‘I wish to be everything to you. Do you think I shall.^’ 

“ ‘After we are married.^ . . . Of course!’ 

“. . . Did she mean that they might understand each other, or 
merely pretend to, with that sacred and stately pretence time honoured 
with the best people.^” 

But alas! Ferrand turns up. At the country house! 

The management of the concluding chapters is consummate, and 
was the first test of the author’s real power, for he was unsupported 
by the lyricism that had helped A Man of Devon along. The Dennants 
are shown as behaving with perfect good breeding towards Ferrand 
(considering that the year was 1900 and they had not even the entente 
cordiale to help them, and a good deal of “pro-Boer” feeling among 
Ferrand’s compatriots to deter). “He looks nice.” “He doesn’t look a 
bit common.” They find him a job, teaching French, but “living in”. 
“He’s not a German . . . doesn’t drink . . . his father was a merchant 
. . , has he a lot of relations.^” Only Shelton’s father-in-law elect, a 
J.P., is not deceived. “. . . bet you sixpence he’s been in prison!” 

Antonia, looking so lovely, says suddenly: “He was once a sort 
of gentleman, why shouldn’t he become one again? You don’t seem 
to think there’s any use in trying!” Nothing in the book is nearer 
autobiography than Shelton’s grunt, when Ferrand’s story is de¬ 
manded of him: “I can’t tell stories. Never could!” 

The spell has now reached the core of his being. He gropes in 
vain for that mood of paradise in which she first swam into his arms. 
The shadow of Ferrand and all Ferrand means falls between them. 
Every soul under the roof of the country house uneasily wishes 
Ferrand would go, none more than Shelton. And Ferrand goes, but 
he writes his hostess a letter. . . it’s quite a charmin’ letter!” she 
avers. But Shelton knows that Antonia’s French is better than her 
mother’s. Ferrand’s departure and its manner estrange the lovers. She 
refuses to go for a walk with him, but she returns to find him assisting 
a lady whose horse has lamed her and itself as the result of meeting 
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a motor-car, for the first time, probably, in English fiction. This lady, 
Mrs. Foliot, happens to be one of those striking declassees, necessarily 
conspicuous, women whose fortunes used to be the mainstay of the 
smoking-room after the day*s sport. It is clear she accepts Shelton’s 
help but curtly refuses Antonia’s. That little feminine touch which 
shows how much, at that early date. Jack had grasped, is decisive. 
Antonia gives him a hint to go, and he steals away, somewhat as 
Ferrand had stolen. 

“ ‘Both outcasts,* he thought. He wanders miserably up to London, 
and on his desk in his chambers finds the finished draft of his marriage 
settlement, and a little apologetic note from Antonia: ‘I was wrong 
to ask you to go away, it was breaking my promise. ... I felt you 
believed we were wrong . . . that woman . . . you were on her side. . . . 
I can’t write any more!* 

All that is best in Shelton rears up and refuses this plaintive sacri¬ 
fice, to a mistaken and therefore worthless pledge. “. . . Our engage¬ 
ment is at an end by mutual consent,* he writes in reply. His forehead 
drooped lower . . . till at last it rested on the long and legal document 
of his marriage setdement. And he had a sensation of relief like a man 
who drops from fatigue at the end of a journey.*’ 

As I turn back to diose words, after over fifty years, during which 
so many other words of his, far more mature and impressive, have 
overlaid them, I try in vain to recapture the sense of tragedy and fate 
they then conveyed. I feel reinforced in the judgment I have already 
made. This was a backward-looking book, and its end was a release 
for Dick Shelton and for John Galsworthy. W^hile there are many 
passages of beauty and we can still see, if we can no longer feel, the 
poignancy of this youthful tragedy, the book dates. 

Those of us who have lived through so much sterner years since 
know that first love is a healthy but minor phase, and while the salva¬ 
tion of Richard Shelton had important results, that of Swithin Forsyte 
on his deathbed was the real Salvation in the usual and useful sense. 
What happened to Shelton was that he escaped from an uncritical 
acceptance of traditional forms, clothing a biological process, and 
acquired what I can only call, for want of a better term, a social con¬ 
science. This may not be apparent to anyone under thirty who now 
opens the book, for the scene is laid in 1900 (the South African War is 
mentioned as in progress) and the inequalities and injustices of which 
Shelton became aware have been remedied or have been obliterated 
by more violent and immediate problems. I say the book dates, in all 
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affection, as all our youth dates. It matters little that a motor-car is 
described as a new and noisome invention, disturbing the country¬ 
side, that there are no telephones, that its pitiable dosshouse charac¬ 
ters have long been incorporated in schemes of industrial insurance 
and pensions, that the Dennants’ country house, if not pulled down 
to make way for bungalows, has become a convalescent home, and 
that Ferrand if he had survived would have been a Fascist or Com¬ 
munist refugee and probably employed as a spy. The book dates 
because its author was glancing backward, over his shoulder, as he 
finished it, and still more so when he reissued it, revised, in 1908, with 
a preface which emphasises what is really permanent in it. This pre¬ 
face, one of his all-too-rare statements of faith, reflects the uneasy stir 
which the book caused in 1904, Much of the generous protest against 
social ills it contains was already being made by G. B. Shaw and 
H. G. Wells among his contemporaries and associates. But Shaw was 
a disgruntled Irishman and people laughed at his prefaces. When 
Wells wrote of new and better worlds, he was smiled at because he 
was a “Socialist”. Belloc and Chesterton’s bitter satires on Jewish 
financiers and Protestant settlement were received indulgently because 
their authors were in essentials medieval Frenchmen. The big political 
upheaval of 1906 was still ahead and such voices were not impressive, 
because they came from outside the society they criticised- When, how¬ 
ever, the name of John Galsworthy, ex-Harrow and Oxford and Junior 
Carlton Club, appeared as author of a book entitled The Island 
Pharisees^ a certain shocked and peevish note was audible in the 
periodicals and around the dinner-tables of that day. It was dealt with 
by him in the 1908 preface. This imagines human society as divided 
into cock-bird spirits and hen-bird spirits, the former crowing “All 
that is, is wrong!”, the latter clucking “All that is, is right,” and 
equipped with varying kinds of courage. 

“Thus, in the sub-division of the poultry-run that we call 
England, the proportion of the others to the complete male-bird 
spirit who, of course, is not infrequently a woman, is ninety-nine 
to one; and with every Island Pharisee . . . the interesting question 
ought to be, ‘Am I that one.^’ Ninety very soon find out that they 
are not . . . nine of the other ten . . - are harder to convince; but 
one by one they sink. . . . The hundredth Pharisee alone sits out 
the play- - - - But now and then—ah! very seldom—we find our¬ 
selves so near that thing which has no breadth, the middle line. 
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that we can watch them both, and positively smile to see the fun. 
When this book was first published, many of die critics found that 
Shelton was the only Pharisee, and a most unsatisfying young 
man—and so, no doubt, he is. Belonging to the comfortable 
ninety, they felt, in fact, the need of slinging names at one wlio 
obviously was of the ten. Others of its critics, belonging to tlie 
ten, wielded their epithets on Antonia and the serried ranks beliind 
her, and called them Pharisees, as dull as ditchwater—and so, I 
fear, they are. One of the greatest charms of authorship is the 
privilege it gives the author of studying the secret springs of many 
unseen persons, of analysing human nature through the criticism 
his work evokes—criticism welling out of the instinctive likings or 
aversions, out of the very fibre of the human being who declines 
it; criticism that often seems to leap out against the critic’s will, 
startled like a fawn from some deep bed of sympathy or antipathy. 
And so, all authors love to be abused—as any man can see. But 
in the matter of the title of this book, we are all Pharisees, whether 
of the ninety or the ten, and we certainly do live upon an Island.” 

By the time he penned these words (the preface is dated January i, 
1908) he was established by two very successful further novels, and 
an epoch-making play, and was in a position to adopt this good- 
humoured judicial attitude. It embodies to those who knew him his 
claustrophobic horror of being involved in a committee, made a 
member of a party, society or other and constraining body. One of 
the greatest hardships from which he had to suffer was that despite 
anything he could say, from the first appearance of The Island Phari¬ 
sees onward, he was labelled, either ‘‘a socialist” (as late as 1931 a 
prominent figure in the theatrical world said to me, “Galsworthy is 
all propaganda ) or “one of the ‘Haves’, by tliose to whon\, the 
inevitable swelling of his income was obvious, if only guessed at. “I 
leave Galsworthy to the commercial theatre!” a highly specialist pro¬ 
ducer told me. Even people of more penetration who might have 
known better would say: “He impresses me as a clever surgeon might. 
Cold and impartial!” A sad reflection on the state of opinion in a 
country noted for judicial fairness. 

There is, of course, the final presentation of him by Max Beer- 
bohm m which he stands, frock-coated and monocled, before a 
goatish-swimsh figure, whose crown lolls upon one ear, with the 
caption: “Mr. John Galsworthy envisaging Life and giving it—for 
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he is nothing if not judicial—credit for the very best intentions!” 

If, then, I say in all love and admiration, that the book dates, it 
will be seen in what sense this is true. There is also another fact con¬ 
cerning it that is noteworthy, and justifies my contention. This book 
is a perfect album of slightly sketched Galsworthy characters, destined 
to be elaborated and hung in the wide gallery of finished portraits. 
Shelton himself and Antonia, or some people extremely like ^em, are 
to be found in Joy^ as Dick Merton and the title part. His mother, 
how much better seen and loved, as Frances Freeland in The Freelands 
and the Grey Angel. Ferrand became the demi-hero of The Pigeon. 
The Dennants might be recognised in half a dozen middle-aged 
couples. Carolan, the dosshouse keeper, perhaps became the barber in 
Courage. Uncle Paramor reappears in the Country House. This uncle, 
by the way, is responsible for the enlightening dictum: “What’s right 
for the French and Russians is wrong for us.” Doubted then by its 
creator, whose maturer judgment made him agree with Dick’s uncle, 
how charming if nai've now seems that aspiring internationalism! 
Uncle Paramor’s pug-featured clerk who greets him: “Ow, Mr. 
Richard!” used the very intonation of old Cookson, in Justice^ or 
Gradman in To Let. 

The ex-schoolfellows and Oxford dons are less distinct. Some of 
the latter Jack derived from a salad in which Andrew Lang and W. L. 
Courtney (his sometime tutor) were mixed. They may be recognised 
in A Reversion to Type which was dated 1901 when collected in 
Caravan^ and also perhaps in The Preceptor which first appeared in A 
Commentary. Bill Dennant is only faintly outlined, but lives again in 
half a dozen taciturn, horse-loving brothers. The parson in whose 
parsonage Shelton and Crocker take refuge is more distinct. He re¬ 
appears in Manna and A Fisher of Men and in many other pieces, but 
the whole question of Jack’s treatment of organised religion will come 
up later. The country house of the Dennants, and many of the guests, 
necessarily more vague, are resumed in the novel so named, and 
among the minor characters of Strife and in The Park Flower where, 
in addition, the very river on which Dick rowed Antonia fiows, as it 
does, less tragically, past Soames Forsyte’s later home, Mrs. FoHot, 
not without a hint of Ada’s influence, comes up vividly in the Country 
Hotise^ as Helen Bellew. But old Creed, discovered by Shelton on the 
seat in the park, was to become an important, if minor, character in 
Fraternity. 

Yet, although this group nearly all live again, none of them forms 
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a major character in the three Trilogies by which Jack is cliiefly known, 
nor in the range of other novels between 1907 and 1919, nor in the 
better known plays. He emerged from the world of The Island 
Pharisees to become famous in that of which Swithin Forsyte is the 
forerunner. 

There is even a further sense in which the title The Salvation of a 
Forsyte could be held to indicate yet another quality or aspect of his 
character. There is almost a touch of comedy about the fact that the 
man who was destined to rank so high amid the novelists and drama¬ 
tists of our history should have wished, if not all the time, at least 
fervently at many times, to be writing poetry. Such is the fact, plainly 
stated by him in letters to me, and how continuous the impulse was 
can be gauged by the steady and even growth of a volume of poems, 
from the scanty and rather tentative twenty-three pieces which he 
reclaimed, in manuscript state, when he went abroad with Ada in 
1905, to the fifty-eight published as Moods, Songs and Doggerels by 
Heinemann in 1912, and further to the ninety-four pieces edited by 
Ada and published by Heinemann in 1935, posthumously, of course. 

The first question provoked by the fact is: Why has so consider¬ 
able a body of verse, including some pieces of very high poetic 
expression, attracted so little attention.^ and I am afraid the answer 
lies in the unadaptability of public appreciation. The mass of readers, 
and nearly all critics, became conscious of him as a novelist, later as a 
playwright, while his subsequent film public, the largest of all, and 
possibly the least critical, knew him as a writer adapted for the screen. 

It is, however, ill work to assess poetic achievement by mere bulk. 
The ignoring of an output of nearly a hundred pieces is also to be 
attributed to their quality. The first thing one notices, on turning 
them over is the absence of any facile quality—both in the derogatory 
sense of work into which little effort has gone, and the more for- 
^vable one of their not easily memorisable and singable character. 
On the contrary, their most general and lovable fault is that almost 
too much effort was expended on them. In my view, at least, it is 
always questionable to what extent a poem can be improved by blue- 
pencil and rewriting once the impulse that drove the writer’s hand 
a ong the paper has cooled. On collating them, of the original twenty- 
tiree, two were omitted from the final collection, and only thrL 
others not altered; of the fifty-eight of the 1912 volume sixteen had 
een further altered and in six cases the alteration consisted in abbrevi¬ 
ation. This IS the printed state. What previous treatment they had 
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undergone there is now no means of telling. It is not, however, true 

that they were unsingable. One portion of the final collection is devoted 

entirely to Songs for Music, and even this does not include some of 
those which Ada set to music. 

The reason for the comparative obscurity of the poems lies deeper. 
Appreciation of poetry is surely the most personal of all things. Poetry 
itself is uneven, ranging as Jack’s does, from effort to express very 
high spiritual thought and feeling, down to what he himself called 

^tid Frivols . Only very widely shared emotion in 
some very accessible form can be generally popular. Plainly anyone 
who goes so far in front of the average receptivity as Jack did with 
his deep and trained sensitiveness can only win a hearing amid a 
relatively small public. But an examination of these poems is neces¬ 
sary to an understanding of his work. Into these verse-poems he put 
as much of his ultimate religious faith, it cannot be called anything 
else, as he ever permitted himself. 

A Dream begins: 

I dreamed. Now God appeared to me, 

And beckoned. Forth, into night, we went 

To where a tall and lonely tree 

With ropes of yew-dark boughs was bent. 

And, crowned by fiery sky of stars, 

God said: “O man, confess thy faith! 

The word thou speakest saves or bars. 

For here are gallows of thy death!” 

Such is the challenge. The reply, probably the best statement of 
what a choice and well-educated English mind felt to be credible, 
early in the twentieth century, occupies the succeeding twenty-nine 
eight-lined verses. It would be gratuitous to quote the whole, but one 
or two verses may at least lead the honest inquirer to examine the poem. 

Yea, I am notliing but a gleam 

Of mystery—a tiny pearl 

Of sunlit water, but a dream 

Immune from waking. Through the whirl 

Of ages, I shall never earn 

Reality; and if I might 

I would not. Wherefore should I yearn 

To lift the veil, and strip delight.^ 

But his warm human heart could not leave it at that: 
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The rush and stab of pain bemuse; 

And snakes of evil coil me round 
With shining torment; dark with lines 
Ironic, Grief and Pity hound 
Me to rebel with aching heart— 

Rebel, rebel until I die! 

But in my secret soul apart 

The whole is rhymed—that know I. 

Probably any classification of his philosophy would bring it under 

the heading agnostic. Atheist it certainly is not. It seems to me to 

reflect exactly what w'as happening about 1910 to thoughtful men of 

our race. The conventional forms of religion, while still respected, 

could not be stretched to contain the over-mastering humanitarian 

determination to give every living thing within reach a more adequate 

share of earthly life, irrespective of a problematical future in other 

states of being. In Jack’s particular case the discord he saw in so much 

around him was resolved by the poignant beauty of this world that 

does not always coincide, or indeed come in contact with moral 

values. There remains the threat, as we all feel it to be at moments, 

of extinction of our human individual ego, that less analytical minds 

than Jack s ward oflf by the traditional faith or creed. To him the 
threat appeared: 

. . - Then that dark, tall-up Thing 
Of Terror, that great shadow flung 
On curtained Night, black—menacing. 

Stretched hand to where the gallows hung. 

And all the owlish stars based 
Their staring; and the yew-ropes twined 
To catch me, where I desperate faced 
Him—all my eager life resigned. 

The discord was resolved thus: 

Yet, in that bravery of soul 
Which flames in icy clutching death, 

I bade my parching tongue outroll 
The last defiance of my breath; 

**Thou are not Him I know! Thou hast 
No part in all my vision. Thou 
Art Dissonance and Hatred. Fast 
Is my God throned. No God art Thou!’* 
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Then all the firmament gave groan 
Of death. And lo! That was not there! 

The curious stars had winged, and gone 
To their far glitter; all the air 
Was crystal. Swift the gallows yew. 

Unbinding all her branches, meshed 
My face with shade; and sudden dew 
With frost my nightmared soul refreshed. 

No more were life and death apart. 

No more the winter longed for June. 

And oh! the marriage in my heart 
Of sun and shadow, hush and time! 

It still was night, and yet was day! 

O magic dream of God revealed. 

Of waking sleep, and golden-grey— 

O Utter Mystery unsealed! 

Thus, the artist, implicit in Jack, seems to me to “redeem” (to use 

the word proper to religious expression) human fear and frailty. That 

is what I mean by presenting this, among other poems, as part of the 
Salvation of a Forsyte, 

For some reason Ada did not reprint this poem, the longest he 
ever wrote, in the final collection. No one had a better right than she 
to make such a decision, or indeed any right at all. It is also true that 
the main theme appears in shorter and possibly more easily assimilated 
pieces. For instance, the collection begins with Reminder: 


Each star, to rise, and sink, and fade— 

Each bird that sings its song and sleeps— 

Each spark of spirit fire that leaps 
^^ithin me—of One Flame are made! 

It is unfair to quote parts of poems, but I see no other way of 
making the presentation of his entire scope—or attempting to do so 
which I desire to make. A glance at the titles of some at least of the 
poems will be sufficient to guide the interested to read for themselves. 
Those Ada subsequently placed together, as she said not in order of 
writing, and rather in reverse order of merit, include Errantry^ 
Courage^ True Deeds^ Love^ Beauty^ Acceptationy and make a minor, 
or looser confession than The Dream, Two I cannot forbear to quote: 
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Serenity 
The smiling sea 
And dunes and sky 
Dream; and the bee 
Goes dreaming by. 


In heaven’s field 
Moon’s scimitar 
Is drawn to shield 
One dreaming star. 

The dreaming flowers 
And lovers nod. 
Serene these hours— 
Serene is God. 



In an earlier version the last line ran: “Serenity is God”. I cannot 
help a small cavil. I think he over-corrected himself in his awful 
austerity. 

Ada naturally felt Dedication plainly meant for herself. I have a 
dim memory that the first version I ever saw of it was called Iris^ and 
it is not impossibly fanciful to see a certain likeness in that flower to 
Ada. However, here are two versions, the earlier first: 

Thine is the solitude that rare flowers know, 

V/hose face is slender aristocracy. 

And yet, of flowers that in die garden grow 
There’s none disputes thy sweet supremacy. 

Thine is die oldest secret in die world: 

How to be loved, and still to keep apart— 

A lily blown, a bud not yet uncurled— 

Gold fortuned I, whose very breath thou art! 

The later; 


Thine is the solitude that rare flowers know. 
Whose beauty holds the charm of secrecy; 

Of all the flowers that in the garden grow. 
None other has thy sweet supremacy. 

For thine’s the oldest secret in the world; 
How to be loved, and still to keep apart— 
Flower full blown, and bud not yet unfurled- 
Gold fortuned I, whose very breath thou art! 
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The portion of the final collection under the sub-tide Devon and 

other ^ngs for Music comprises thirty pieces, seven of them touched 

with Devon dialect or allusion. Among them is noteworthy the poem 

dedicated to that lonely grave we used to pass on walks and rides 
from Wingstone. 

The Aloor Grave 
I lie out here under a heather sod, 

A moor-stone at my head, the moor winds play above. 

I lie out here ... In graveyards of their God 

They would not bury desperate me who died for love! 

I lie out here under ^e sun and moon; 

Across me bearded ponies stride, the curlews cry, 

I have no little tombstone screed, no; “Soon 
To glory shall she rise!**—but deathless peace have I! 

Here also is possibly the most successful single poem he ever 
wrote. The Rhyme of Land and Sea\ 

By the side of me, the immortal Pan, 

Lies the sweetest thing of the sea; 

In her gown of brine. 

With her breast to mine. 

And her drowned dark hair lies she! 

But her smile—like the wine-red, shadowy sea, 

W^hen the day slides on and down— 

By the gods, it is tender death to me! 

In its waters dark I drown! 

“O slave of mine! Thou mystery 
Of smiling depths—I drown!** 

This final version omits the four-line verse that, in the earlier, 
stood between the first and second- Another sub-title is In Time of 
Jl^cir, What it meant to him I may try to indicate later, but I am 
unlikely to add much to his J^alley of the Shadowi 

God, I am travelling out to death’s sea, 

I who exulted in sunshine and laughter. 

Dreamed not of dying—death is such waste of me!— 

Grant me one prayer: Doom not hereafter 
Of mankind to war, as though I had died not— 

I who, in batde, my comrade’s arm linking 
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Shouted and sang, life in my pulses hot 

Throbbing and dancing! Let not my sinking 

In dark be for naught, my death a vain thing! 

God, let me know it the end of man’s fever! 

Make my last breath a bugle call, carrying 

Peace o’er the valleys and cold hills for ever! 

I cannot, however, omit to quote The Prayeri 

If on a spring night I went by 
And God were standing there. 

What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is my prayer: 

O Lord of Courage grave, 

O Master of this night of spring! 

Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask thee anything! 

As a great contrast come the ten Frivols^ including lines written 
in various books and for various occasions, ending with those on 
an accidental exchange of opera hats with John Masefield. These have 
their proper place in the final collection, for they assist in dispelling 
the notion, born, it is true, of his own high purpose and strict self- 
discipline, that he was a solemn person. This adjective “solemn” has 
several times been used to describe him, by younger writers, and 
almost always during the gap or pianissimo period which occurred 
in his public renown just after his death. This gap is a common 
feature in all reputations comparable to his. After his death, after 
the memorial service in Westminster Abbey, with its crowds and 
representative delegations, there was a pause and diminution in 
the public’s appreciation. This is inevitable and temporary, and 
is the point at which younger men who had not had the chance 
to know him intimately called him “solemn”, partly from mere 
reaction, partly because solemnity was felt, in the early nineteen- 
thirties, to be the sort of virtue which might be allowed to one who, 
having occupied so large a place in publicity, was for the time done 
with, until the long-distance estimate of his value had time to form, 
t is true, of course, that he laughed less frequently and easily than, for 
instance, Ada or myself. How much he enjoyed various blends of 
humour and sheer fun will, I hope, become plain in succeeding pages. 
Ihe point at the moment is that I think Ada was right, in 1935, when 
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she made the final collection to include such vei^ light verse as the 
Frivols^ to give an all-round picture of his work in verse form. She 
placed these ten pieces with good judgment, it seems to me, between 
the poems arising from the dark days of 1914-1918 and the next 
portion, which she called “For Love of Beasts”. This consists of 
Prayer Jhr Gentleness to all Creatures^ To ^^Ty Dog^ Lost/ Donkeys 
(from The Silver Spoori)^ the characteristic Never Get Out/ in which 
his deep-seated claustrophobia led him to plead for a caged serval-cat, 
Pitiful and Akin^ the last two significant of the depth to which a cen¬ 
tury of scientific analysis of our racial ancestry had driven the belief 
that there is only a barrier of gradual evolution, not of kind, between 
us and the animal world. Next come the nineteen poems grouped as 
Impressions containing some of the earliest he wrote and some of the 
latest, the selection being perhaps guided by the success of the verse 
form he achieved in them. Among the very early ones, certainly 
written before 1905, and one of his rare portraits of Ada, we have 


All sweet and startled gravity. 

My Love comes walking from the Park; 

Her eyes are full of what they’ve seen— 

The little bushes puffing green, 

The candles pale that light the chestnut-trees. 

The tulip and the jonquil spies; 

The sunshine and the sudden dark; 

The dance of buds, and Madame Dove, 

Sir Blackbird fluting to his Love— 

These little loves my Love has in her eyes. 

In dainty shoes and subtle hose 
My Love comes walking from the Park; 

She is, I swear, the sweetest thing 

That ever left the heart of spring 

To tell the secret: W^hence the pollen blows! 

Few lovers ever penned a prettier picture of their beloved. Perhaps 
that is why this poem was never altered in all the twenty-five years 
during which he dealt so remorselessly with many^others. One or two 
of this group contain allusions to places which make it certain that 
they were written after his extensive American and Mediterranean 
journeys. Possibly the best contains nothing that enables me to date 
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it more exactly than that it was not included in the 1912 volume and 
bears to me the look of having been written at Bury, the home of liis 
last few years: 


November 

Leaves from the elm trees flying— 

Summer to autumn flown— 

Out on tile lawn is lying 
Mulberry’s golden gown. 

Never a bird is singing, 

Never a plant has bloom, 

Only the fantails winging 
White on tlie windy gloom. 

We can no more remember 
Perfume of rose or hay; 

Far from this dark November 
Beauty has passed away. 

Not till the spring recapture 
Joy as it flits along. 

Shall we regain tlie rapture 
Either of scent or song! 

Finally there are nine poems called The Endless Dream —these 
happen to be the last two words of the last poem. Of these pieces one 
not only fittingly concludes a survey of Jack’s effort in verse, but 
underlines my suggestion that it is in tliis least known avenue of his 
activity that we are to look for the Salvation which surely came to 
the creator of the Forsytes. 


So might it be/ 

Death, when you come to me, tread with a footstep 
Light as the moon’s on the grasses asleep. 

So that I know not the moment of darkness. 

Know not the drag and the draw of the deep. 

Death, when you come to me, let there be sunlight. 
Dogs and dear creatures about me at play. 

Flowers in the fields and song of the blackbird_ 

Spring in the world when you fetch me away! 


E 



CHAPTER III 


ADDISON ROAD AND THE NOVELS 

OF THE TOWN 

The Man of Property and The Silver Pox 


I HAVE done violence enough to the chronological sequence of 
Jack’s writings, but none I think to that of his life’s partnership 
with Ada. The poems belonged to his earlier, less imposing and 
assured self, and even those, some of the best, which were written 
towards the end of his life, have a wistful, rather tentative beauty, 
unlike the solid, world-recognised achievement of his novels and 
plays. The poems, whatever their actual date, belong to his semi¬ 
bachelor life as lover and aspirant, and less to that of beloved. 

I now turn from the attempt at literary appreciation, once more 
to conjure up a picture, this time of the formally married pair who 
returned from their continental tour, half-honeymoon, half-elope¬ 
ment, of the early months of 1905. 

After they left these islands together in January I naturally lieard 
nothing for some weeks, but in February I received from him a letter 
from Rome, which they were leaving for Amalfi. It contained his 
description of the newspaper reports of the proceedings in the divorce 
courts, where their names had been publicly coupled together, and I 
think there is already discernible his feeling that the worst was over, 
that he had cut gladly enough what social losses were in those days 
inevitably to be incurred by persons whose names appeared in such a 
connexion, and was capable of building himself a position much more 
to his taste than that which Richard Shelton sacrificed in The Island 
Pharisees, “I’ve resigned all my clubs and Boards,” he said, before he 
went. Yet I think he had never been really at ease even on the out¬ 
skirts of “Bohemia” into which he had unwittingly strayed in his 
adventure to save Ada. For her, I imagine it was easier. She was being 
delivered from a life she loathed into one she longed for. She was 
always more temperamentally apt to “throw her cap” (or mantilla, 
perhaps) over the windmill, secure in her beauty and many abilities 
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to regain all and more than she had sacrificed. Her only hesitations 
were, I feel, the result of a fear of being the slightest impediment in 
anything he undertook, and in that she soon justified herself, if she 
had not done so long before. Here, however, are his own words about 
the reports in the columns of the Press devoted to legal cases: 


“My dear Ralph . . . 

Our tooth came out last week, without gas 


■having no need 


of Dutch laughter; the journals have not distinguished themselves 
either by unpleasantness or accuracy. The Times ‘splendide dumb- 
ax’. . . . 

At a little place called Levanto in the Italian Riviera we spent 
five weeks, and I finished my novel. Revision is now going on, 
and this is a serious business, which means the re-writing of some 
three chapters, and many passages—one of the characters got on 
my conscience in the middle watches of a night. He had been 
straying outside the consciousness through which, as through a 
pickle, the whole book was bound to pass. Some of his limbs were 
outside the briny element, beckoning to the gallery in a highly 

meretricious manner—he is therefore being thrust under and 
thoroughly soused. 

I want to hear especially about Blackwood and the sketches.’* 
(Alas, Blackwood turned down my sketches, but it was kind of 
him to have remembered them at such a time.) “We shall pay the 
Conrads a visit at Capri when we leave Amalfi. Don’t forget, if 
you have any needs or want to ask any questions at any time c Jo 

Messrs. Hills & Halsey, Lincoln’s Inn Fields will always find 

me. . . .” 


I think there is no doubt that the character which caused him so 

much hard thinking was that of Bosinney, in The Man of Property, 

which on account of its “bohemian” qualities was less native to his 

understanding than theirs. The result is now before the student of 
such matters. 

His next letter, dated March 20th, from Amalfi is full of comfort 
tor certain grumbles of mine concerning my lot in life, about which, 
odd It now seems, I was then uneasy. He invited me to join him 

^ holiday. The following paragraphs are worth notice; 

1 m sorry the Outlook sent back the sketches, it’s the very devil 
to get anything into anything except through personal knowledge of 
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the horses, wine and women’ state of our ancestors^ well knowing that 
an open-air existence with hard exercise, enough liquor and satisfied 
sexual organs hypnotizes one into the purest happiness one perhaps 
experiences for a time. Xhen the other half of one wakes up. 

“This brings me to Nietzsche—^As the founder of a remedy, as 
the propounder of a practical philosophical scheme, he is a hopeless 
and rather childish failure. His theory, roughly speaking, being one 
of psychological satisfaction, he is merely a reactionist, and though 
it seems funny to say so, rather a cowardly one—he fails to propound 
any hopeful issue for man as he is. But—a very big one—as a sug¬ 
gestive analyst, and pointer out of how man became what he is, he’s 
unrivalled. Read between his highly inflated lines, and there is any 
amount of light thrown on the value of things, and the trend and 
meaning of Christianity and civilisation. He was personally a great 
sufferer, and what he wrote is practically a revolt against this personal 
suffering; the lines on which he would free man of this suffering are 
in the essence of things, I think, unpracticable. Life changes all the 
time, and it’s like trying to force a plant back into a former stage of 
its growth.” 

From San Martino di Castrozza on the 2,7th: 

“I have been spread-eagled by some cogent and just criticism of 
Garnett’s on my end, and am dishing it up with fresh sauce like a 
little country cook by the recipe of a Paris chef, for that greatest of 
all epicures, the British public. No, seriously, I am bettering it with 
a shaky hand.” 

This letter also contains his reasons for preferring short verse— 
that poetry should be: “the casings of a mood so realised that tliey 
become in the reading the reader’s moods; fill him with the holy ghost; 
as with intoxication slow, sweet, or gay, or magical, of some music.” 

The actual cause of this dictum was a fellow guest in the hotel, 
an American who, after a long career of admirable literary activity 
was: “declining in verse. I was obliged to read it—the declensions— 
it was flowery figurative, full, and without a spark of poetry from 
beginning to end. . . 

Here I skip a good deal of welcome but irrelevant praise of my 
own verses, which seemed to please him, only to note that on 
August 15 th, from Baden-Baden, he wrote: 

“Heinemann has taken my novel, I wish him joy of it.” Thus did 
7 ~‘he Man of Property leave his hands, revised. 

I have hesitated more than once before quoting these intimate 
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expressions of his thoughts and feelings, partly because they were so 
intimate, partly because he was, naturally enough, in a state of some 
emotional excitement, as any man might be who had escaped from 
what he and Ada had escaped from, with such a mate as Ada; partly 
because he modified or even reversed some of the opinions he then 
held. But I have decided that this cross-section of his mind at this 
period is necessary to the eventual estimate English literary history 
will make of him. He can, I hope, thus be seen, as he returned to his 

native land, having concluded a sort of spiritual apprenticeship to life 
as much as to letters. 

Ada did not write at ail during these eight months, and the reason 

is obvious to me. She could skim more lightly over such a period, by 

aid of her queer, unusual childhood, her tragic first marriage, 'her 

beauty and temperament, while he, so much nearer, if above' the 

representative average of his sort and period, had to fight his'way 
through. ^ 

Finally, about the 25th September, 1905, she wrote to my mother: 


done. Yesterday at 10.30 a.m. we were very 
simply married before the Registrar of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and at 11.15 making our way towards Addison Road with 
14 boxes and bundles . . . and tomorrow settle in at the little house 
which is still decidedly chaotic but inhabitable—The British 
workman seems to have deteriorated since I last had to do with 
him—that peculiar determination to go the longest way round is 
growing in the nation, I do think—But of the way England 
strikes one after a long absence, more anon, it is a long story—. 
We are coming to Norwich tomorrow or Tuesday week 

Always yours lovingly, 

Ada Galsworthy.” 


a wide pleasant thoroughfare running south from 
Uxbridge Road x.o Kensington just where the latter becomes Ham- 
mersmith Road. On its eastern side, a short distance from its northern 

aniar" "1 house, very typical of many that 

appear in late nineteenth-century numbers of Punch, as illustrated 

by Leech, Keen and du Maurier. Behind its green railings and 

SSeiT^ll'^ of London-darkened grass-and-evergreen 

stood the house front, its plaster painted light 
our. Its wood and ironwork sage green. A dozen steps on 
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the left rose to the front door. Beside it to the right, and therefore 
some feet above road level, were the french window, and iron-balus- 
traded balcony of the drawing-room. Below were the half-submerged 
windows of the basement containing kitchen and servants’ quarters. 

The little hall contained the stairs to the first floor and two doors. 
That before one opened into a little square dining-room where three 
pictures by his brother-in-law Georg Sauter used to hang: one of 
Lilian Sauter, a dim figure in muslin, one of a mackerel sky over a 
cliff, and one nocturne of a Rhine steamer, its lights showing against 
night sky and hills. The door on the right led into the drawing-room, 
which as in so many such dwellings ran the whole depth of the house,' 
to another french window, from which a dozen more steps led down 
to the fair-sized back garden containing the “pear tree that bore no 
fruit” mentioned in Fraternity. The drawing-room could be divided 
by folding doors, and had two fireplaces, but never was so divided 
during my visits, so that it made a good-sized room, the portion 
towards Addison Road containing Ada’s piano, bookcase, escritoire 
and much music, the other a big sofa and several chairs before the 
more usually sat-by fireplace. 

He wrote in the dining-room, or in a litde summer-house at the 
end of the garden, not unlike the studio in Beyond^ if less elaborate. 
In such conditions as much of the seven novels of the first half of his 
main career was written as was not accomplished at Wingstone, or 
occasionally lodgings at Littlehampton. The Alan of Property must 
have been finished before they came to live here. 

Upstairs, their bedroom was above the drawing-room, at the back, 
the guest-room in front, while the space above the dining-room was 
occupied by the bathroom. I think it is not without significance, 
though perhaps accidental, that they made their home in such a place. 
Whatever his antecedents, he was as much a native of western London 
as anywhere, and the house was typical. There was hardly one of three 
stories, and, at that time, no blocks of flats within sight. It had the 
pagoda-like characteristics often noted in his books. The servants 
were out of sight, if not always out of hearing, because the first cook 
who cooked the choice dinners I ate there played the accordion until 
Ada dissuaded her. Domestics in those days were half-underground, 
socially as well as physically, even in such an enlightened establish¬ 
ment. The many visitors, his literary friends, Ada’s considerable 
musical connexion, knew the ground (actually “near-ground”) floor. 
Upstairs was private and domestic, and a few close friends were 
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privileged to occupy the guest-room occasionally. It was the home, 
like those around it, of professional man, doctor, barrister (such as he 
nearly was), stockbroker or city man, with some pretensions to culture. 
He was just securing a recognized foothold among such surroundings, 
the equivalent, but how contrasting, of the artistic or literary quarters 
of continental cities. (Bloomsbury then was largely residential and had 
no marked literary character.) Its “artistic” flavour was based upon 
the most solid upper middle-class standards. Untidiness, unpaid bills, 
grubbing for one’s own food or lodging were as unthinkable there as in 
the more spacious or pretentious households of Park Lane, Mayfair or 
Belgravia. The tradesmen, and the very beggars, were well-mannered 
and unobtrusive and never made such a mistake as to ring the front 
doorbell, or speak too loud, or argue. Chris, the spaniel, immortalized 
m Memories, lived in the house, not in a kennel outside, and slept on a 
mat at his master’s bedroom door. Yet, once more true to type, the 
place had a character. In common with a few neighbouring such 
houses, beyond its back-garden wall, stretched no mews or “backs” of 
some other street, but the open wooded grounds of historic Holland 
House, so that, as one ate and rose from table, slept and woke, talked 
and hoped there, generally one looked out at thick coverts green and 
gold, or steel blue with pink and brown buds, as one might in the 
depths of Hertfordshire or even Norfolk. I doubt if any but an English¬ 
man could have desired or possessed such a home. But its essentials 
were reasonable enough, and represented that quiet, modest but firm 
compromise, that having the best of both worlds, and slightly despising 
one s abundant physical comfort of which he often wrote and over 
which Ada occasionally sighed. For here at once was London within a 
tew minutes’ journey by cab, bus or the new “tuppenny tube” (from 
^tepherd s Bush station) in the setting of an English country house. 
Here was no abrupt transition from bed or table, to the pavement of a 
street. 1 he comic-pathetic little front garden prevented any passer-bv 
from seeing into the house. The evergreens veiled the suburban vision 
o Addison Road. The national character of the place cannot all be due 
o my imagination for I well remember that on Sundays, the day I was 
most likely to be present, whether we talked of Nietzsche or Maeterlinck 

1 ^ Henry James, the midday meal consisted of roast beef 

d Yorkshire pudding, fruit tart and cream. Ada might raise her 

reminiscent of cab- 

en he said in Fraternity) through his monocle, but both knew that 
one thing worse than slavery to such a convention was the despising 
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of it. We are what we are and cannot change except slowly. Once more, 
for Ada it was easy. She slipped naturally into an atmosphere of no 
manservants, no personal attendant, no elaborate toilet for the evening 
meal. She just changed her frock and looked as she did in any clothes. 
For him, it was harder, and, in those days, he still put on morning coat 
and grey trousers. But he had banished the cigar and liqueur of his 
clubland days, drank little at mid-day and disappeared for long bouts 
of writing with the words: “Ada, take this boy away and amuse him!’^ 
The boy did not need much persuading. 

They had had incidentally a lot of fun out of their belated house¬ 
warming. Ada had fitted the dining-room chairs with air-filled leather 
cushions, and to seat oneself at table was always known as “sitting on 
the dog”. It felt just like that except that one subsided gradually, as 

the cushion deflated, instead of suddenly with a yelp and a scamper 
beneath one. 


In the evenings, however, when the curtains were drawn, the 
London on the edge of which they lived was more perceptible. The 
hansoms jingled their bells at a spanking pace along the wide Addison 
Road. In the background was the deep murmur of London, like some 
great beast in its sleep. London had another effect, too. It was at 
14 Addison Road that I first saw ceilings papered. The curtains were 
of certain shades of grey and mauve that did not too readily show up 
the sootiness of the atmosphere. The bedsteads were of brass, easy to 
polish, and beneath the carpet the floors were covered with a sound- 
deadening linoleum. All these things were then innovations, as was 
morning tea on a tray. I now strongly suspect that they had put in the 
bath, by then no means inevitable in such a house. Thus it was that 
Ada and John Galsworthy set up housekeeping as “a respectable 
married pair” in Kensington in the year 1905. 

Of course the brilliance of that mood, the abundant achievement 
of that year could not last. It carried its own surfeit with it. The feeling 
of having escaped, first from their long thraldom, and then from a 
wandering life in Continental hotels, the mass of work he accom¬ 
plished, Ada’s incessant inspiration, criticism and support of him, 
brought the holiday to a close. For the first weeks they were on a 
continual round of paying or receiving visits. They came to Norwich 
and stayed with my parents in the suburban home to which these had 
retired, and where I still lived. Very provincial we must have seemed 
I fear, but neither he nor she showed it. They let me run up to Addison 
Road for week-ends, and loaded me with food and visits to theatres 
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and books and advice and affection. They were so happy, tliey could 
never give enough, or seek sufficiently urgently to share their now 
golden fortune with the less fortunate. What they did for otliers, 
especially for such a true “Bohemian’’ as Conrad and his like, can be 
seen by the letters now reprinted in the Life and Letters and tlie 
Letters to Edward Garnett, Ada even remembered my exact birthday, 
to send tlie parcel containing Tolstoi s JEar and Eeace^ Nietzsche’s 
Thus Spakcj H. F. Amiel, Meredith’s Poems^ and many others that I 
have already noted. A princely present. The thing I marvel at now is, 
that the time to select and dispatch these and write to me was taken 
from the proof-reading of The Man of Property dund The Silver Box. 

I rush the little house along,” Ada wrote on the 30th October, 

1905, “while Russia breaks into bits” (an allusion to the abortive 

Russian revolution). . . . “No really, we are getting tidy. Jack has a 

terrible cold, so we gave up our country week-end. Norwich is not 

quite so black a hole as London during the winter—I don’t even enjoy 

the rust-coloured fog with a copper sun that we had this morning_ 

no, I put up a handkerchief to keep the condemned tickle out of my 
lungs. . . .” 

I am aware that Jack, like many muscularly strong people, was a 
martyr to colds in the head, while Ada was always subject to bronchial 
affections, but I think that this was the first note in reality of diplomatic 
retreat from too busy a social life, into which their enthusiastic gener¬ 
osity plunged them once they were settled at Addison Road. 

“We get tons of letters here but nary a thing from you,” Ada 
wrote on January 7th, 1906, from Bolt Head Hotel, Salcombe, Devon, 
but she continued: “No doubt you are getting ‘warm over the elec¬ 
tion’.” (This was the epoch-making election that, with the turn of the 
century, and the death of Queen Victoria, is the third major event that 
marks tlie close of the era of the great queen, and the opening of the 
new, fateful time). “Jack’s conscience will take him up to London to 
vote. He is trying to convert our landlord, an ancient Devonian type 
to Free Trade, but the Old Devonian has a sort of sliding scale of 
^guments which it is difficult to catch hold of, so quickly does it slide. 

We says he is quite open to argument, and presently he has made up 
ills mind to vote for Mr. Baaalfour. . . .” 

Jack’s version of their temporary retreat from friends, callers, 

V growing professional preoccupations ran: “ ... we 

shall both be head over ears in ink. ... Do you succeed in making 

anyt iing of Xmas.^ The festival seems to me to have been exhausted 
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by Dickens when he wrote 7 ^/ie Pickwick Papers. That is a magnificent 
illustration of how much greater and more satisfying Art is than Life. 
Ada sent you a Bain book iThe Digit of the Moon), I see that Lucas 
in the Speaker asserts the originality of these books; if so, they are 
wonders not of translation but creation and when put together will 
make the finest classical love book in our language. Just read Murray’s 
Plectra —English not quite the equal of the others; the play wants a 
second and third reading; but what fine and intimate tragedy!” 
(Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides had just burst on the public, 
especially that portion of it that had no classical education, as a new 
revelation. Here follows another note of interest upon another “new” 
phenomenon of those days): “We’ve been to see two Bernard Shaw 
plays. John Bull, etc., and Man and Superman. The beggar riles me 
with his out-Williaming of William, but he’s a witty dog and his work 
(ephemeral enough) is serving a good contemporary purpose. He is 
t^tily irritating in his pretensions and personality; I’ve been trying to 

Garnett s Irish blood to the shillelaghing of his countryman—’but 
no good. I’ve been getting proofs the last three weeks” (these must 
have been of The Man of Property). Here I skip many pages, the 
contents of which can be judged by a short extract, inserted to show 
what his and Ada s idea of a friendly helping hand was, among his own 
far more important obligations. 

“I . . , sympathize with your inability to right the poems. ... If we 
determine to publish a small volume ... I make it a condition that 
you let the business and payments (if any) pass through my hands . . - 
poetry is not a business, it is an effusion or disease, as we know. ... 
My proofs are only by the way* it*s my new novel that takes my time, 
also the worrying thought of a small play. I shan’t be in print till 
March, so don’t wait for that. ...” 

This warm-hearted and powerful support culminated in an invit¬ 
ation to meet Ford Madox Hueffer (who later took the name Ford), 
then reader to the publishing firm of Alston Rivers, who were pro¬ 
jecting “an edition of young poets, five volumes, of which he proposes 
you should be one. The volumes would be short, about 30 pages. I 
think it is a chance you should not neglect. Can you come up on March 
3rd or loth.^” 

The important sentence is: “I’ve been writing a play, hope to 
finish it this week. I should like to get it acted, but have little hope. All 
actor managers get about 40 plays a week to look at and I have no 
reason to believe I can write a play better than anybody else. The Man 
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of Property ^'\\\ come out next month I suppose. It’s quite printed and 
all that, I fancy.” 

In such modest terms Phe Silver Box and the first of one of the 

most widely read and translated series of novels v'ere described by 

their author. His next two letters, and Ada’s, I blush to relate, were 

concerned with preparing me and my poems to meet Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 

That meeting is perhaps worthy of record, since it is the second 
piece of evidence, after the lunch at the Mont Blanc, of what the 
meetings of those destined to become the big figures of English 
Literature of the first thirty years of our century consisted. 

The life lived by the Galsworthys in the house in Addison Road 
was, I think, a central type of English literary existence, neither “Bo¬ 
hemian” like the Left Bank in Paris, nor “cloistered” as it might have 
been, in Oxford or Cambridge. On that day after a walk with Jack in 
the park, and probably a concert at Queen’s Hall in the afternoon, I 
forget the precise detail, we had returned to tea and the firelight was 
getting the better of the grey spring daylight when a tall blond man in 
a grey frock-coat and trousers was ushered in. He was then called 
Ford Madox Hueffer, and readers of his reminiscences will know that 
his second name indicates that he was a descendant of a member of the 
pre-Raphaelite circle of which Dante Gabriel Rossetti was possibly the 
most distinguished member. The brother, William Michael Rossetti, 
who long survived, was the senior and first to be published of the half- 
dozen authors of the series in which my poems were to appear. Hueffer 
Inmself was the author of two books of poems of which Poems for 
Pictures was the title that sticks in my head, and which had considerable 
distinction. He had collaborated with Conrad in a novel called The 
Inheritors, which I did not understand, and of which Jack, no believer 
in out-and-out collaboration, as distinct from association and influence 
of one writer upon another, was dubious. Hueffer’s most valuable 
works were two “Surveys” as they would now be called. The Soul of 
Pondon and The Heart of the Country, which ought to be referred to by 

anyone who attempts to estimate the social conditions of Edward VII’s 
reign. 

We sat down to a genial dinner, enlivened by Jack’s champagne, 
and listened to Huefler’s comments on Henry James and other con¬ 
temporary figures. On returning to the drawing-room he. Jack and 
Ada went through the poems of mine that had been selected for publi¬ 
cation and I learned a good deal, or should have done had I not been a 
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churlish or cubbish young man of twenty-two suffering from what 
would now be called, I expect, “frustration*^. I remember acute and 
useful criticism of my verbiage, scansion and rhymes, and the dicta: 

“Poetry must be written to satisfy the eye as well as the ear. Metre 
must be correct and words must bear their most obvious meanings.** 
He also said: “Read these through again some day when you have a 
headache, if you ever do have such a thing.*’ He left with a benediction: 
“You’re all right, Mottram, you’ve got the facility!” 

That was how they did it in those days. 

Shortly after, on April yth. Jack wrote: “Book successful . . (this 
must have been The Man of Property) “ . . . excellent reviews. My play 
is taken at the Court Theatre in the autumn. October, November, 
December. 8 matinees: evening bill if successful. They are keen about 
it. It’s called The Silver Box . . .” And on 2ist April: “Nonsense about 
my verse. If it were good enough I should publish it fast enough. The 
Times Book Club is just taking 1300 copies of the M. of P. and going 
to splash it about!” 

This brings us face to face with one of the principal literary 
events of the twentieth century, to date. The rise of Barrie, Bennett, 
Shaw, and Wells had been gradual, and none of them had on that 
date produced the works by which they were chiefly remembered. 
Jack’s fate was very different and springs directly, I think, from his 
inherent qualities. He had no need of Celtic volubility or spectacular 
“left wing” opinions to place him, almost at a stroke, in the forefront 
of contemporary letters. I have endeavoured to show how tentative 
were his early works, while The Island Pharisees had its particular 
quality, the criticism of a social order by one of the participants, if not 
upholders, of that order. The scope of The Man of Property was 
vaster. Here was no “Salvation” of an honest and sympathetic young 
man, by outspoken satire on the class of which he was a member and 
its dependants, and others. Here the whole range of Victorian England, 
sixty years of solid achievement, was not so much arraigned as fairly 
stated, in what has become a piece of recognised social history. I am by 
no means clear if Jack himself realised what he had done. He agonised 
over the artistic integrity of his book. We are told that “it was 
published on 23rd March, 1906. Out of some forty-odd notices, 
twenty-eight expressed various degrees of enthusiasm, four qualified 
praise, four hovered over the critical fence ... a few critics were 
dubious.” The Spectator of those days was pained- 

There are presumably some sections of the public of the nineteen- 
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fifties who have not read the book, and need to be reminded that its 
background reveals the fortunes and outlook of the Forsyte family, 
half a dozen brothers, imposing city men, sons of a contractor who had 
come up from his native Devon in the early years of the century. They 
are established all round the park in their mansions, owning streets 
of property, each with a profession, a wife and home or club life, and a 
perfect certitude as to his opinions and habits. 

Upon this perfect circle, however, wild life is intruding. The dearly 
loved son of the elder brother. Old Jolyon, has left his w'ife and set up 
an establishment sufficiently unusual to cause him to be ostracised from 
the social gathering with w'hich the story opens. This is an At Home 
given to celebrate the engagement of Jolyon’s grand-daughter June 
(daughter of his erring son’s first marriage) to a young architect, 
Bosinney, a nobody, but able and sufficiently correct to be admitted 
to the family and sanctioned. At this At Home is also present Irene, 
the young and lovely wife of Soames, son of James Forsyte. Her 
unusual beauty, and the obvious unhappiness of her marriage with the 
‘hero” of the book, Soames, the Man of Property, is already making 
people talk. Here we see the impact of beauty, generosity and love upon 
the material comfort. The plot works itself out with precision on lines 
dictated by the qualities of the characters. Soames, in the hope of 
possessing more fully the wife he has acquired, employs young Bosinney 
to build him a house, where she will be more his, less evasive. In spite 
of herself but because of her quality Irene draws Bosinney away from 

herself. Soames asserts his conjugal “rights” and 
she flies from him. When Bosinney hears this, on the eve of joining her 
he rushes out into the fog and is killed in a street accident, while Irene’ 
returns, hke a wounded bird”, to the home she hates. The minor 
characters and satiric scenes, Swithin of the “Salvation”, George the 
portsman. Young Jolyon the philosopher and observer, all destined 
to reappear in later books, fill up the pregnant bulk of this verdict on 
and synopsis of the Great Age of Victoria. 

No one, not even Jack himself, foresaw that this book would be 
le foundation of three trilogies destined to share with Arnold Bennett’s 
continuous works the setting of the fashion of series of novels 
connected by common characters and scene. On the other hand, it 
eems to me that many essentials of his contribution to English thought 

n nature, courageous and susceptible, 

seiSn^iL ® covets, 

g he substance, losing the soul, until before the dignified pity 
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of old Jolyon, the acute sympathy of young Jolyon, Soames slams the 
door on Irene’s broken heart, while June withdraws into her fierce 
possessive pride, and the ghost of the dead lover hovers between the 
sometime friends. 


For all its Victorian setting in streets of massive British homes, 
along which roll the carriages of the most solidly, least ostentatious, 
prosperous upper middle-class that ever existed, its hansom cabs jing¬ 
ling between city offices and exclusive clubs, the main drama of the 
book has the austere directness of the Greek tragedies which Gilbert 
Murray was, at the same period, making known to a wide circle outside 
the universities. Its best appreciation arose from the way in which the 
action flows naturally from the fixed essence of the chief characters. This 
does not date, any more than the Hippolytus or Romeo and Juliet dates, 
in spite of their long archaic clothes and phraseology. Its wider circle 
of admirers saw something else in it. Coming j'ust after the close of a 
great and strongly characterised era, it recorded once and for all a 
certain stage in human affairs, just as the great Greek dramas epitomise 
the Golden Age of Greece, and the Shakespearean ones that of the 
English Renaissance. This secondary but vital quality makes it a book 
to which the student and observer, in fact the average intelligent person, 
will always have to turn, just as much as the admirer of great achieve¬ 
ments in art, in order to know what the nineteenth century was really 
like. This is shown in the minor characters, notably the Forsyte brothers 
—Swithin (“Four-in-hand Forsyte”), James, with his whiskers, 
complaining that no one ever told him anything, Roger the cranky, 
Nicholas the domineering and Timothy the ultra-safe, George, and 
Montague Dartie, the “sportsmen” of the period, the subdued women, 
the loyal almost dumb servants. It was this filling-in of the picture too, 
which made possible the subsequent building of the trilogies upon the 
basis thus provided. How final and finished it was becomes apparent 
by reference to the letters Jack and Ada wrote at the time. London 
life, although she loved it and shone against its drab if comfortable 
background, contained something physically poisonous to Ada, just 
as it contained an element that had so often darkened her spirit before 
she obtained her release with Jack. To him, also, the atmosphere of 
London was already part of his past, and his strictly disciplined art 
sought an alternative field of attack upon that which was largely a 
personal feeling of claustrophobia, but which his deep human sym¬ 
pathy translated into what I can only call his hatred of shutting up, 
imprisoning anything; frustration is the modern word. It would be an 
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exaggeration to say that he felt “shut in“ by London, or restricted by 
the limits of a novel, yet there is a modicum of truth in the inference. 
He demanded more scope, physically and artistically. He found his 
medium on the stage and his method in throwing liis piercing vision 
like a spotlight upon the social inequalities. This method crystallised 
into the “shadowing” of characters drawn from his own comfortable 
class, by a parallel set of characters drawn from the less comfortable 
one below, on which the upper social tier depended for that very com¬ 
fort. The physical relief he obtained is shown in the next chapter. As 
to what he was thinking at the time, let him speak for himself, in his 
letter to me of August 4th, 1906, from Cortina: 

I still have the first of the three drafts of The Island Pharisees and 
am seriously thinking of publishing it some day as a different book— 
there is not a single sentence the same, only one or two characters, and 
about three episodes. You ask me a poser about morals and art so Lll 
answer you in platitudes. 

They are both part of the machinery of life, both equally valuable 
and only in opposition in the following sense. The artist takes life as 
he finds it, observes, connotes and stores with all his feelers, then out 
of his store constructs—-creates—according to his temperament with 
the primary object of stirring the emotional nerves of his audience, and 
thereby directly, actively giving pleasure. 

The moralist observes life, generalises, notes what is wrong and 
orms laws, rules, conventions which by binding and checking the 
use or over-use of emotional nerves (i.e. by negating individual 
p easure) secondarily secures the pleasure of the greater number. 

“The process is in fact reversed- 

The artist is active "I 

The moralist is negative/ producers of pleasure. 

Obviously very few men are purely artists or purely moralists, perhaps 
none. But all men are rather more one than the other. The antagonism 
only begins when personality comes into play, i.e. A (artist) is tempera¬ 
mentally opposed to M (moralist) as a Man^ they irritate each other, 
that s all, if they are extreme types. 

As to morals, what is moral today is immoral tomorrow, and 

that of course confuses things a bit. The artist there has the advantage 

in a manner of speaking, because he is dealing with things that, 

practically speaking, do not change, i.e. the laws of nature, and dealing 

with them with the senses which also do not change (or so slowly that 
the changes do not count). 
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“To take for instance the very useful Shakespeare. He is of course 
the supreme artist, but some people would call him also a great 
moralist. To my mind that is making too free and general a use of the 
word moralist. A moralist is essentially a man of an epoch of morals, 

it may not be his own epoch, it may be the next, but it is an epoch. 
Shakespeare, however, is dateless. 

“Most writers have a large dash of the moralist, all satirists have. 
But the two qualities in a writer are not necessarily in the least oppo¬ 
sition except as a matter of technique, that is, of holding the balance 
firm and true so that both sides are done full justice to. 

Does Garnett talk of an artist enjoying life.^ I think he must mean 
as a spectator, as a person endowed with a great curiosity. 

Conrad (a painter’s writer, whose chief admirers are painters) is 
perhaps the best specimen I can think of as a pure artist ^there is 
practically nothing of the moralist in him) amongst moderns- 

“Turgeniev was a greater artist than Conrad, but there’s a dash 
of the moralist in him which comes out in the theme of his books- 
Tolstoi, a large violent being, has the two qualities almost equally, 
but being large and violent, he resembles a see-saw which is never at 
equipoise, and don’t they give him a bad time of it—^Art and Morals! 
Roughly speaking the more a moralist is an artist the longer he will 
live. As to the converse, well, those artists so great that they are cosmic 
and deal in Nature’s morals ^not man’s) such as Shakespeare and Homer 
survive; but most surviving books and authors have been a blend of 
artist and moralist. 

“Perhaps you are inclined to use morals in the sense of Nature s 
morals^ if so, get out of the habit—it’s a vague, bad use of the word 
— mores —customs, fashions: and Nature has no fashions, except 
cyclically, which we need not consider.” 

Such was his view at the time when Ada wrote from Addison Road 
on September 28th, 1906: 

“You see the great event took place on Tuesday—the play was 
launched at a well-dressed and interested audience—there have been 
splendid reviews. The best of all, this morning’s Times (^Literary 
Supplement) by the great Walkley—most understanding.” Jack added 
in an undated letter in October ;“It’s been a very great succis Testime^ 
and the houses are quite good, but whether the ordinary public will 
come in I much doubt. It is being translated into German and Russian 
and is, I believe, to be done into various languages and very likely 
played in their countries. It’s much more suited to continental than to 
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English taste; for here we are rotted by a stage convention purely 
false and artificial. The Lady of Fashion you will be rejoiced to hear 
calls me ‘The Coming Man’ at the top of a paragraph.” 

These extracts refer to the early performances of The Silver Box 

which was first performed on Tuesday, 26th September, 1906, at the 

Court Theatre under the Vedrenne-Barker management. Few readers 

of these words, I expect, can recall the impact of that remarkable play 

on the public of forty years ago. The theatre-goers of that date were 

equally in the dark as to the quality of the new playwright whose work 

they were witnessing for the first time. The curtain rose upon the 

comfortable dining-room of a house in the west of London, the 

home of a Liberal M.P. Many members of the audience came from 

precisely such a home; a Liberal government had just been elected 
by a huge majority. 

Into this silent and darkened room bursts young Jack Barthwick, 
the son of the house, cheerfully tipsy- V^^ith him he has brought a less 
tipsy out-of-work groom, whose wife is the charwoman of the house. 
Here at once is the shadowing of one class by the other. Both men are 
the worse for drink because they haven’t enough to do, the one because 
his father has sent him to Oxford, the other because motor-cars have 
displaced him in the labour market. Jack has a hazy recollection that 
he owes something to the other for assistance rendered in finding the 
keyhole of the front door. He tells Jones “take anything you like”. 
Jones, in a fit of exasperated spite born of long privation and begging 
for work, and a kind of half-grudging, half-supplicating feeling which 
rnakes him hover round the house where his wife is employed, takes 
the silver cigarette-box and the purse young Jack has snatched from 
the young woman with whom he has spent the evening. The curtain 
c there would follow the comedy of the “morning 

after” then so popular. It rises on the servants, including Mrs. Jones, 
tidying the room in the morning. A sudden chilly daylight invades the 
atmosphere. They rouse Jack from the sofa, he binds them to secrecy 
and slinks off to shave. The loss of the silver box is noted and enquiries 
are set on foot. Then the family at the breakfast table receive a visit 
trom the young lady whose purse Jack had snatched during their 
quarrel and who needs her money. The whole story of liis evening’s 
escapade thus comes out. Meanwhile the police have been communi¬ 
cated with and find the silver box, purse and money at the Jones’ 
lodging, where they are making enquiries of Mrs. Jones. Jones resists 
he police, and when he hears this the elder Barthwick, nervous of the 
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effect of scandalous publicity on his public career, tries to keep the case 
out of court. His solicitor points out that this is now impossible, for the 
assault charge is inevitable. We are then taken to the police court, in 
which the skilfully contrived dialogue constantly reminds us of the 
parallel between Jack and Jones. Both have stolen, both from momentary 

feelings of what may be called spite, whipped up by strong drink. But 
Jack has a skilful lawyer to defend him, Jones has not. The one escapes 
with a fright, the other goes to prison. “It*s his money what got him 
off/’ Jones shouts. The final curtain is most remarkable. As her husband 
is hustled away, Mrs. Jones, released, turns to the Barthwicks who, 
with a shamefaced gesture, avoid her. That is all. 

These are the dry bones of the action, which I offer as it were as a 
diagram to those who have never seen or read the play. It seems 
necessary to do so, though I am deeply conscious that I cannot clothe 
these bones with the rich covering of immediate and long distance 
effect that the performance produced. I have already quoted its author’s 
hopes and fears regarding it, and he generously ascribed its success to 
many circumstances that happened to favour it at that moment. He said 
to me long afterwards: “Shaw made a gap in the existing theatre 
tradition, without which many of us would never have had a hearing!” 

It is also true that Granville Barker, a producer of genius, filled 
with a then new spirit, was the active partner in a management that 
would have been remarkable at any time. The Court Theatre chanced 
to be adapted to a new kind of intimate acting, of which Miss Horni- 
man’s Company was, I suspect, the nursery, and which had been 
carefully fostered by her and others on a non- or semi-commercial 
basis. The public of a new century was, I think, just ripe for experiment 
on the stage, and a portion of it at least was tired of the spectacular 
effects and dominant personalities associated with some of the larger 
houses of London’s Victorian theatre world. Of all these matters I am 
a mere observer and no judge, but there can be no question that 
the new playwright had done something, not so much revolu¬ 
tionary as a conscientious rehandling of available material and 
human skill. He gave a public ready for change, and actors 
anxious for release from a too-stereotyped tradition, something both 
had been looking for. He did so, it is stated, without practical 
knowledge of “behind the scenes”, by a combination of deep human 
sympathy with technique, which I believe to have been due to legal 
training, though he always deprecated this idea. There can be no ques¬ 
tion as to the result. More than the broad propagandist caricature of 
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Shaw’s plays, more than the sentimental sweetness and tears of Barrie, 
his realism (to use a bad but inevitable word) penetrated and lield the 
attention ot the more intelligent public, largely because of the weighty 
economy of the lines he gave the actors to say. ‘"We’re all equal 
before the law—tha s rot, tha’s silly,” young Jack Barthwick splutters 
tipsily to the less tipsy Jones, dimly conscious that tliere is some- 
thing odd in their midnight interview, in the family dining-room of 
a Liberal M.P. “Th’ cat. I’ve scored her off. I’ve got her bag!” he 
apostrophises the lady friend he has left. “I’ll score you off too . . 
Jones repeats a little later. 

There is no hero to the piece, but the quiet tragic figure of Mrs, 
Jones, with her small matter-of-fact remarks, her resignation, her 
reluctance to leave a drunken husband who has used her ill, fills the 
principal role with the subdued courage and utter lack of heroic 
qualities that is a foretaste of so many Galsworthy characters. “It’s 
what he does that s wrong that makes me so unhappy!” she tells the 
servants, . . . he s not a bad man really , . . except when he’s not 
himself!” “You mean when he’s drunk!” Wheeler the housemaid 
replies. “There’s the young gentleman asleep on the sofa!” Mrs. Jones 
points out. She does not say: “Look, there’s another one who’s not 
himself, but Wheeler adds: “It’s another kind of bein’ out of work 
that sets him to drink.” Again, in the breakfast scene, when the 
nknown Lady calls for her reticule, containing her purse and money: 

Jack-, Why did I take the beastly thing.^ 

Barthwich. Yes, why did you take the beastly . . . 

Unknowm Oh, do give it to me! If you don’t I’ll summons you. It’s 
stealing, that’s what it is! 

^ comes out, Barthwick tells his son: 

Vou and your sort are—a nuisance to the community!” These very 

words are echoed by the magistrate in sentencing Jones, in the police 
court scene. o ^ 7 r 

Examples could be multiplied, but these are sufficient to show the 
method of quiet statement by which accidents, trivial in themselves, 
reveal the essential essence of character and habit, of class and social 
stmeture. The whole matter is summed up in the silver box, symbol 

Au property which stands between the Barthwicks 

and the Jones, and forms the detonator upon which human differences 
explode with tragic effect. Yet this again needs to be modified lest I 
give the impression of a play owning some resemblance, and owing 
ome met o , to Ibsen, Sudermann and other continental masters. 
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On the contrary, the critic of the Sketch took the trouble to assert: “It 
IS only fair, however, to Mr. Galsworthy to note that the only play of 
Hauptmann s he has seen is Die T^ersunkene Glocke. . . the only other 
modern German play he has seen is Sudermann’s Magda, while he has 
witnessed none of the modern French dramatists’ work, and The Wild 
Duck is the only Ibsen play he has seen acted.” 

So he was no mere follower of new foreign schools of dramatic 
writing. On the contrary there is both individual humour in the 
Unknown Lady, the servants and the solicitor, and pathos in the 
sound of the Jones’ little boy crying outside the house of the 
Barthwicks, where his mother worked, when she had been haled 
to the police station. The main result of the play, however, 
was to start a controversy, never settled, as to the degree to 
which he was a propagandist. One school held him to be a “near” 
socialist, the other claimed that he was on the side of property. How 
little truth there was in either contention may, I hope, gradually 
appear, or at least material for some conclusion. There can be no 
doubt, however, about the immediate success of the play by existing 
theatrical standards, for some months later the final performance of 
the first run in the evening bill was attended by the Prince and Princess 
of ^X^ales of those days, later King George V and Queen Mary. 

A small picture of one of these early rehearsals comes back to me. 

I don t think it was a performance, but certain persons, perhaps critics, 
were in the theatre. Ada had a place allotted to her and with that 
consideration she always showed, removed her hat and was in the act 
of fastening it to the back of the seat in front with the hatpins of the 
period when the occupant of that seat leapt to his feet. “Never do that 
again. It might be fatal!” he explaimed. The pins had penetrated the 
upholstery and would perhaps have entered his back. Poor Ada! 

I now boldly skip the next novel in chronological order. The 
Country House, to pass on to the next but one, Fraternity, published in 
February 1909, I do so deliberately because I feel it to belong to the 
train of thought, the background of circumstance, of his London life at 
Addison Road. It seems to me to show the development, the con¬ 
clusion* perhaps, of that phase of his experience, and to be slightly 
detached from the point of view from which he wrote The Man of 
Property and The Country House, books which rather recorded a state 
of society already passing or past. Technically one of the most perfect 
of his works. Fraternity is the supreme example of his method of 
“shadowing” one set of characters by another, and leaving the reader 
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to form an opinion in which logic is, one hopes, cooked into a use¬ 
ful form, becomes food in fact, over the fires of emotion. 

The scene is laid broadly across Netting Hill Gate (although not, 
of course, so named; that would be too photographic for Jack) and 
reveals two very similar family groups, the one living in wliat is ob¬ 
viously Kensington, the other in a poorer district adjoining. The more 
fortunate group consists of the households of the two Dallison 
brothers, members by descent of many generations of the upper 
middle class, the one Stephen, a civil servant, the other Hilary, a 
writer. They are married to two sisters, Stephen to Cecilia, who is 
domestic and has a daughter Thyme, and Hilary to Bianca, who is a 
painter. The latter have no children, on account of some deep, secret 
disharmony, it is suggested. But with them lives the father of the two 
women, old Sylvanus Stone, sometime scientist, now a philosopher 
almost detached from earth, and engaged in writing a book on universal 
brotherhood. This character sometimes reminds one of the “old men” 
of Greek tragedy, and the fact that the motto of the book: 


Brother, brotlier, on that far shore 
Hast thou a tlireshold, is tliere a door. 

That knows tliy footfall, wandering one? 

IS taken from Gilbert Murray’s translation of the Electra of Euripides 
rather confirms the illusion. 

• ^ parallel but so different group. Here 

IS the Dalhsons charwoman, Mrs. Hughes, with husband seldom in 

work, damaged in the Boer War. Here is an old man. Creed, ex-butler 

now newspaper vendor, a philosopher in his way, also. There is even 

a son of the landlady, as if to balance Martin, the young cousin who is 

the companion rather than the lover of Thyme Dallison, a young doctor 

with his search for the ultimate good of the people, their health, which 

he discusses with Thyme rather than philandering. It will be seen, 

erefore, that, except Thyme, every member of the more fortunate 

group has a counterpart in the less fortunate. The connexion is even 

oser, for Mrs Hughes chars for the Dallisons, and old Creed sells 

them papers, while they do their best to help and even improve their 
poorer counterparts. ^ 

It is Bianca who sets the drama in action. She asks Hilary to find 
her a model for a half-draped picture. Thyme will not do. He, by 
enquiry among his painter friends, produces “the little model”, a young 
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country girl with some story which prevents her returning to her 
village. All with the intention of doing good, they put her to lodge 
with the Hughes, and when Bianca’s picture is finished Hilary finds her 
the task of taking down at dictation old Mr. Stone’s book. She thus 
becomes firmly embedded between the two contrasting family groups, 
^^ith what result.^ Insensibly, against his will, Hilary is attracted by 
her helplessness, buys her clothes, gives her sage advice, endeavours 
loyally not to have any other feelings about her. 

Her effect on the drunken, unstable Hughes is similar, if more 
purely animal, culminating in an assault on his wife when she remon¬ 
strates with him. Hughes’ sodden, jealous view is that Hilary is “after” 
the girl, and when he goes to prison for assault, she has to be bidden to 
leave her lodging. Almost at the same moment Thyme Dallison, with 
a generous urge to put into practice the ‘*Sanatist” theories of her 
lover-cousin Martin, takes lodgings in a poor street to further her 
experience of and help to the populations of such places, so near to but 
so different from her own. 

Thus everything is paired or duplicated in contrast. And the actions 
follow suit. The little model, in her wistful dependence, disintegrates 
everything. She separates Hilary from Bianca, not as some common 
courtesan might have done, but rather by the over-sensitive with¬ 
drawal of both from sordid reality. She separates Hughes from his 
wife by sheer animal jealousy. Over the heads of the actors in this 
subtle fugitive drama, old Mr. Stone and his counterpart, old Creed 
the butler, sum up in brief phrases, the one so unworldly or other¬ 
worldly, the other so practical, and in all his poverty and neglect so 
ridden by the shibboleths of the class he once served. But the world is 
the hard concrete world, and such evanescent feelings, complexes 
they would be called today, cannot be allowed to rule daily lives. 
Prison restrains Hughes. Stephen, in whom “there was a certain 
primitive virility, picked it is true at Cambridge and in the Law Courts, 
dried, but still preserving something of its possessive and assertive 
quality”, refuses to condone Thyme’s escapade, and Martin brings her 
home. After one foredoomed attempt to run away with the little model 
Hilary goes abroad alone. The scheme is completed by the little toy 
bulldog of the Dallisons, so over-bred that she has lost all the bulldog 
instincts, who is shadowed by the sandy cat of the Hughes’ lodging. 
Nemesis, the opinion of workaday world, is even provided by the 
presence of the one entirely comic character, Mr. Purcey, for whom: 
“no one had laid up a competence . . . had been in business from the 
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age of twenty’*. He is the owner of what was then a new article, a 
motor-car, the A.i. Damyer, “before which fled a little shadow, behind 
which lingered a little smell**, but his car typifies the hardness of 
material progress, denying with its contiguous insistence the lofty 
periods of Mr. Stone. On the last page, when the heat and strife, none 
the less real for being spiritual, have worn themselves out, and the 
wounded souls have crept away to what comfort they can find, Mr. 
Stone is left concluding his book of Universal Brotherhood: 

“There ensued a moment when, by magic, every little dissonance 
in all the town seemed blended into a harmony of silence, as it might 
be the very death of self upon the earth. Then, breaking that trance, 
Mr. Stone’s voice rose again, trembling out into the night, as though 
blown through a reed: ‘Brothers!* he said. 

“Behind the screen of lilac bushes at the gate, Bianca saw the dark 
helmet of a policeman. He stood there staring steadily in the direction 
of that voice. B.aising his lantern he flashed it into every corner of the 
garden, searching for those who had been addressed. Satisfied, appar- 
ently, that no one was there, he moved it to right and left, lowered it 
to the level of his breast, and walked slowly on.” 

This bald resume is a mere travesty of the wealth of imagery and 
meaning in the book, but I hope it shows the mood in which Jack 
wrote it, the most objective of his novels. Having established himself 
he had been swift to look around to see how his fellow-travellers fared. 
He found an upper class, either dry and decisive like Stephen and 
Martin (in their opposite ways) intent on a certain purposeful decorum, 
or “wobbling” uncertainly in its efforts to translate aspiration into 
better material conditions without losing the bloom of spiritual self¬ 
lessness. And this class rode upon another, wading neck deep in the 

possessiveness of winning daily bread and keeping wife and 
child if It can. Even the animals share the distinction, the little moon¬ 
light coloured toy bulldog has to be fed from a saucer. The sandy cat 
tends leanly for itself. Over all this presentation of English society 
just changing from Victorian to Edwardian, he quite rightly and 
appropriately drew a varnish (if I may so employ the word) a thin coat 
who'le stuffiness, that gives the final autlientic atmosphere to the 

The Manaton Edition Preface subsequently prefixed to Fraternity 
contains a deeply interesting exposition of the relative merits of what 
are usually labelled the “Realist” and “Romantic” main divisions of 
/^rt etlort. He substituted the description “Negative, quasi-satiric” and 
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seeing that things did not change uncomfortably fast- Fear is the case 
of a journeyman baker and his chronic ill-health that endangers the 
livelihood of his wife and family (much legislation has since been 
passed to make this case “date” slightly); Fashion is a scathing silhouette 
of a wealthy woman in her carriage in the Park: “Fashion! The Figure 
without eyes!” Sport is a parallel between a battue and the raking 
together of unfortunate women in the police court for solicitation (this 
sketch has also suffered by the great change in street manners, but the 
subject had already pinioned him, and did again). Money a miniature 
of an old city man whose saving habit has become so ingrained, that 
it haunts him in the night watches, to the verge of the grave. Progress 
is the comment of an old downland shepherd on “Motor cars . . . 
crossing the Downs to Goodwood Races”. Holiday is a withering 
description of the front of a seaside resort at evening, when the dim 
personification of Nature seems to apostrophise the gyrating crowd: 
“This then is the medicine you have mixed, my little man, to cure the 
pain of your fevered souls. W^ell done! But if you had not left me you 
would have had no fever! There is none in the wind and the stars and 
the rhythm of the sea!” 

Facts is a study of that pragmatical central type that has done so 
much, both of good and of evil, for us. “Ideas were ‘six a penny' he 
would say. And the fact that facts without ideas were ‘six a ha'penny’ 
was perhaps the only fact that he did not appreciate.” Power is a portrait 
of a type of the governing class whose day ends with the prayer “O 
great image that put me here, knowing as thou must the failings of my 
fellow-beings, give me power to see that they do right. . .” The House 
of Silence is, I believe, the first sign of that intense analytical scrutiny 
the monocle in his mind was to make of our prison system. Order is the 
sketch of an old warder in such an institution. This again dates, by 
reason of no one's efforts more than Jack's, as we shall see. The Mother 
is a fine if monochrome presentation of the Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Hughes of life on the rare nights when their husbands came home sober: 
“Then in her dingy bed she would know that she still had work to do. 
And with no smile on her tired face . . - no thought of anything in her 
starved brain, not even of the countless children she had borne . . - she 
would be waiting.” Comfort epitomises the contemporary leisured 
class and its inhabitants, who read their newspaper to learn what kind 
of play they might select for their evening's entertainment, “But when 
—seldom, luckily—their journal was at fault, and they found them¬ 
selves confronted with a play subversive of their comfort, their faces. 
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at first attentive, would grow a little puzzled, then hurt, and lastly 
angry. . . . She would say in a loud whisper, ‘I think it a perfectly 
disgusting play!’ and he would answer, ‘So dull, that’s what I complain 
of!’ ” A Child is again a wonderful monochrome of a little half- 
starved urchin in the park observing nature. Possibly as near as he 
often went to verbatim reporting. The little city-bred gnome calls his 
parents’ attention to an early thrush: “ ’Ark at the bloody bird.” 
Justice is an analysis of divorce law and custom, which was so to 
preoccupy him. Hope is typified by the figure of the old watercress 
gatherer “beside his basket . . . leaning on his twisted stick ... a 

statue . . . the most hopeful and inspiring of all things on earth: 
Courage without Hope!” 

The book was received with mixed feelings by the professional 

articulate critical public. Not since the first shock of the appearance of 

The Island Pharisees had the then dominant upper middle class been 

so disturbed by the words of one of their own members. Had the book 

been written by the Orages or Blatchfords of those days, it might have 

been set down as “socialism”. But no, there was Jack, hallmarked if 

ever a man was with all the best influences Harrow and Oxford can 

bring to bear. Nor was that all. It could not be dismissed as mere class 

spite. Only six of the twenty pieces satirised the people most likely to 

read them: The Careful Man^ Fashion^ Money^ Facts^ Power and 

Comfort. Against these had to be set A Commentary^ HemoSy Holiday^ 

A Childy which, if not formally satiric in aim, showed no partiality for 

the less fortunate classes of skilled labour, or border-line poverty. 

Here was no plea that a mere political revolution would cure all ills, 

social and economic. More than half the pieces in the book I have 

described as “portraits” or “miniatures” of a type rather than of 

individuals, and I think the description is accurate. The persons 

revealed are not caricatures, and only incidentally humorous. He did 

not make fun, as even Punch artists then still did, out of other people’s 

misery. They are the work of a careful artist, delineating, recording, 

selecting, but not preaching. I want to make this point because the 

ook IS bracketed with Fraternity and Strife in the Life and Letters. 

under the chapter heading “The First Crusade”. I should be the last 

1 ^ ^ only wonder if readers who do not remember the 

long-dissipated conditions of forty years ago are mystified. For a 

Crusade might infer a disciplined body of opinion marching to a 
defined goal. But Jack’s was not that sort of crusade. He had a horror of 
movements, committees, minutes and resolutions, and did not believe 
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that they would ever fill an empty stomach, or staunch an aching heart. 
He believed first of all in imagination, helping us to understand why 
other people are as they are. He believed in personal aid, and individui 
judgment. How could he help it, after what Ada and he had been 
through.^ We shall have his own declaration to that effect. But A 
Commentary is important for it closed the first phase of his active and 
successful career. Never again did he write a whole book compact of 
such a series of short pieces. The other “collections’* are only partially 
on these lines. There remained another and perhaps larger half of him 
which did not live at Addison Road and which wrote novels and 
sketches on other themes, and plays of larger sweep than The Silver 
Box. In fact he went on growing, for he was very human and very 
much alive, and Ada was ever beside him. 

I recall a brief scene of life at Addison Road. Discovered, J. G. and 
R. H. M. arguing about verse or what-not. Enter Ada who has been 
to receive a caller. She is dressed in a “corselet skirt” of the period 
and high-necked blouse, and closes the door behind her: 

Jack! that poor . . . (name forgotten) . . . has come again! 

Jack (with a sigh): What she needs is money and clothes. Ada 
says nothing, but gives him a look which may have conveyed; “True. 
But much too impersonal.” 

Jack (hurriedly): My dear, I mean, give her some of my money and 
some oiyour clothes. 

Ada gives him another look, a fleeting caress, and Exit. 

When, fifteen years after, he revised the book for the Manaton 
edition, he said that although these sketches arose from the post- 
South African War depression, they are true at any time “because 
they deal with certain irrefutable facts and elements ... of human 
nature . . . Why then draw painful pictures of things that must . . . 
always be? I do not know. One does not choose subjects ... it is they 
who choose one. . - . When the miserable inequality of things strikes an 
observer with its naked edge ... he will avenge the blow though he 
may know well enough that his riposte will spend itself in air. . . . 
The cancer in human society . . , we may palliate but we cannot - . . 
cure.” 

This is perhaps his plainest disclaimer of any belief in political 
action. It needed something warmer and more personal in his view. 

Of the other pieces that were subsequently collected from The Inn 
of Tranquillity^ the two Sheafs and Castles in Spain, and bound up 
with A Commentary for this edition, he added: “A man piles up 
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testimony to his little wisdom when ... he spreads himself in philo¬ 
sophic philanderings . . . yet he has no business to exclude those from 
any collected edition.’’ He went on to show how fashions in social 
consciousness change from the unconscious Victorian to the “formless 
windy and hard” generations who “dub us constricted, propagandic, 

sentimental. And so it will go on. To every age its spirit and to every 
dog its day.” 



CHAPTER IV 


WINGSTONE AND THE NOVELS 

OF THE COUNTRY 

The Country House, The Patrician, Joy, The Eldest Son, 
The Freelands, A Motley, The Inn of Tranquillity 


I NOW must retrace my steps a little, in date, to pick up an aspect 
of the whole portrait which I have deliberately left aside, in order 
to complete that of the home Jack and Ada made at Addison Road 
and the writing that seems to me to belong to the atmosphere of that 
home- This other aspect was given by the country home they made in 
the “front” rooms of a farmhouse, standing in its own grounds, just 
south of the green, in the village of Manaton, on the edge of Dartmoor. 

I hasten to qualify this description. The granite-faced, two-storied 
front of V^ingstone was at once more solid and more elegant than 
many farmhouses, with its ground floor french windows opening on 
a stone-flagged veranda that looked (very roughly) east across what 
would be a paddock in other parts of England, here, a rough field in 
which the rocky bones of Dartmoor outcropped. The “paddock was 
more like a large lawn, though beasts were sometimes grazed on it, 
while the “dry” stone wall on its north that divided it from the green, 
around which stand the church, public house, and other half-dozen 
cottages of Manaton, completely screened it from public gaze. There 
was a stile at the north-eastern corner and a drive across the paddock, 
but the formal entry to the premises was by a carriage road that led 
into the farmyard on the west of the premises. When you stood, 
therefore, looking out from the “front door” as I have called it, in the 
centre of the veranda, you had on your left (roughly north) the 
french window (or is it glass door.^) of the sitting-room, which 
tained Ada’s cottage Bechstein (with its back to the hall), a table in the 
centre, their chairs left and right of the fireplace, which was in t e 
north (outer) wall, though Ada often sat, with inimitable grace, ^ ^ 
coffer they had had made to hold logs, on the right or window side. 
This enabled her also, by merely turning round, to find herself at er 
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desk, on the left of the door-window. Beyond this again was the door 
into the hall. 

If you turned from your central position looking out at the front 
door, in the other direction (roughly south), you found the door- 
window of the dining-room. Entering it, on your right was the door 
into the hall, then a corner in which often stood a curious desk (it is 
comic to reflect that what it was most like was the portable pulpit street 
evangelists used to carry about with them) which Jack had had specially 
built, in order to try to work standing. Numerous instances will be 
found in his work of his contempt for the sitting posture except in 
the saddle. So far as I saw he rarely succeeded, and this erection served 
to hold manuscripts in process of completion. 

Along the back wall was a sumptuous divan covered with some of 
those beautiful pieces of embroidered silk that were always found 
draping things wherever Ada was, as if she lined her nest with them. 
The fireplace was again in the outer, in this case southern, wall and 
between it and the glass doors was a large wicker armchair in which I 
saw Jack at work on the occasions that he called me in to ask something 
or try something out on me (one did not otherwise enter the dining¬ 
room between breakfast and midday dinner, or between tea and 

supper). Southward, at the extremity of the veranda was a stone arch 
over the carriage road from the yard. 

Above these ground-floor rooms were their bedrooms (on the 
sitting-room or north side), extemporised bathroom (over the hall), 
guest room (over the dining-room). Access was by a broad shallow 
stair, lighted by a window looking west over the farmyard. For it was 
nothing else and I still can’t think of any adequate term save “farm¬ 
house” for the whole. Whatever other rooms there were under that 
copious roof, beneath the pines that “spoke gravely about the weather” 

1 only saw the great old stone-flagged kitchen at the south-west angle 
ot the block. Mr. and Mrs. Endacott, Eric their son and Thurza their 
niece, and I forget how many other children, dependants and farm 
hands lived, as much as the men were indoors, between a big window 
and a bigger stove where those delectable meals were cooked, plus 
such dogs, poultry and other animals as could not be kept out. A step 
trom that ever-open door, across the cobbles, brought you to the ankle- 
deep mud and manure of the yard. Northward the carriageway led out 
trough a gate and small plantation to the green. Southward, between 
dry stone buildings and under a great ash tree, it became a muddy 
stony track, and from beyond the gate on this side was the open, 

G 
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eternal, primeval moor. That is why I call it the “edge” of Dartmoor. 
A few feet on one side was the metalled high road leading from Bovey 
Tracy, the railway, and eventually Newton Abbot. A few feet in the 
Other direction, through the gate and across a tiny stream, and, if it 
was misty, you might easily be lost for days. 

It will thus be seen that, standing on the veranda, one had a 
magnificent view on all but the thickest days; left or north, above the 
paddock wall rose the church tower, one or two roofs, and then 
“signal rocks” called “Manaton Tor” on the ordnance map, where a 
flagstaff stood, and where Jack was chiefly instrumental in installing a 
miniature rifle range. At one’s feet was a small shaven lawn carved out 
of the paddock, with Ada’s flower-bed on its north, and four symmetri¬ 
cal Irish yews, and rough undergrowth running off into the plantation 
by the carriage gate. Ahead, between the tumbled, always descending, 
contours of Dartmoor, on one of which was perched a stone obser¬ 
vatory (or lookout.^) tower, one caught sight of a tiny distant triangle 
of the Channel near Exmouth. When this was as brilliantly blue as 
the insertion Ada was fond of wearing against a dark frock, bad 
weather was presaged. 

On the right or south the paddock dipped steeply to the line of 
trees, some of forest size, that followed the stream whose unending 
sibilation was one of the many delights of the place. Beyond this the 
ground rose steeply again to the russet and madder sides of Hound 
Tor. Midway on this was perched that remarkable monolith that always 
looked like a prehistoric relic, but which I believe is just a natural 
accidental form left by the weathering of the stone. It is called Bower- 
man’s Nose. They settled there in 1908, that is to say after The 
Country House had been published, the Commentary and Fraternity 
completed, and Jcy had been played. 

What did Wingstone mean to him? Something rather more than it 
did to Ada, though she shared it, loved it and often looked her most 
magnificent in it. But I think that it was sometimes too damp and rather 
rough for her in some moods. She gloried in the riding it afforded, its 
scenes, its birds, but it was remote from the London on which her 
music centred, in which she shone, which was at once her delight and 
poison- For Jack, the taking up of a not continuous but permanent 
life there marks a point in his career- If I have been right in the inter¬ 
pretation of what I saw of them both and heard from them, so far, he 
was in 1908 at the stage at which, having jumped the spiritual wall 
that enclosed the “Richard Shelton” part of his life to rescue Ada, he 
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had jumped back with her. Or more accurately he had jumped with 
her a further wall into what was, by this date (their first letters from 
Wingstone to me are dated April 1908), a front rank public repu¬ 
tation. 

This brought out two circumstances. The lesser one was that he 
became a very busy man. “At length I take up my pen to write to you. 
Letters have become a thorn in the flesh”, he began his letter of 
February 4th of that year to me. At Wingstone he was safe, away from 
callers, telephone, and that London which he once described to me as 
“like the habit of drinking a liqueur after dinner”. 

There was more in it than that. He had jumped twice, as cleanly as 
ever he had on his mare Peggy, and landed safe, but by a narrow 
margin. Compare the critiques of his work before and after 1906, and 
note how chancy were the successes that, forty years later, appear to us 
merely as the first steps in the solid renown now part of English 
history. He was no Bohemian. His devotion to Ada, his affection for 
Conrad, were stimulated not by similarity but by difference of char¬ 
acter, and I feel sure, from much he said and wrote to me at this period, 
that when he looked back and saw from what he had escaped, he 
caught his breath. For there were elements in him which, if unlike 
his character Swithin, enabled him to create such a one. 

From this proceeded one of the most marked elements in his 
literary and dramatic characterisation—his appreciation of the fate 
of those who jump—as he had—and come down, Bosinney in The 
Man of Property^ contrasted with Soames, who didn’t jump; Bellew, 
even more, George in The Country Houses most of all, perhaps Falder, 
as I hope to show when we come to Justice. AX^e need not lengthen the 
list of those who had taken a risk and lost- The dissimilarity of the 
detail is irrelevant. He had landed at Wingstone and there he felt safe. 
The solid qualities of his Forsyte ancestors had triumphed, and his 
instincts were now solaced. His generous offers to try to find me jour¬ 
nalistic work in London and board and lodging for a time changed to a 
sage and measured injunction: “I should stick to the Bank, if I were 
you, it s bread and butter anyhow!” He had seen enough to know 
by what qualities he had survived, and among them he did not hesitate 
to place the possession of a certain sufficient private income. He 
judged shrewdly enough that I and many another were without them. 

Who were those among whom he became “news”.^' Nothing will 
bring out more clearly some of his strongest characteristics than that 
juxtaposition with the colleagues among whom he rose to distinction. 
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His immediate companions on the road to literary fame were 
Barrie, Bennett, Shaw and ^^ells, novelists, dramatists, in varying 
degrees. It leaps to the eye, immediately, how much steeper had been 
his ascent. Barrie had long been known by his Scottish novels, and 
his plays such as The Little Ministeri Bennett had been for years 
turning out the massive Clayhanger trilogy; Shaw was already a 
shower of sparks in his peculiar coruscation; Abells had been writing of 
socialistic-scientific Jules-Vernesque new worlds since the ’nineties. 
They all, however, reached about this time, the new high point in 
public attention which finally marked them as the figures we look back 
upon today, and I cannot disconnect the fact from the great national 
surge forward that was taking place. There is something in the newness 
of the century. One second of human existence may be in the sight of 
God no more important than another. But we had marked that which 
closed the 31st December, 1900, as a period in time (the late Emperor 
of Germany characteristically dissenting). The conclusion of the South 
African War was seen by many of us as the end of remote Imperial 
expansion; the advent of the Liberal Government in 1906 as the dawn 
of an era of social legislation; the death of Queen Victoria as the end 
of more than I need detail here. At least it is certain that Peter Pan 
(1906) immensely increased Barrie’s already considerable name; The 
Old TPives* Tale (1908) did for Bennett more than Clayhanger ever 
had; Shaw derived from John BulTs Other Island something that Man 
and Superman had not given him; Wells began in 1909 that series of 
long politico-social novels that made the English Review of Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s editorship almost a spear-point in a new movement. 

I place Jack in the centre for the sufficient reason that he was the 
only pure and typical Englishman of the lot. I have already said that the 
only letter on personal subjects he ever wrote to the Press was to 
protest at being labelled an Irishman. The case of Barrie and Shaw does 
not need arguing. No one could ever mistake either for an Englishman. 
Wells was, I assert, an essential Cockney; Bennett a Midlander, both 
highly special types as I shall presently define the statement. But 
Galsworthy’s position becomes more marked if we seek to add a 
further ring of contemporary names, outside this inner one, with all 
of whom he became intimate. For in this circle must be included Belloc 
and Chesterton, deliberate partners, and adversaries of the point of 
view expressed by Wells and Shaw. Further, there are the “wanderers”, 
men who had long lived in and mostly wrote about tropical jungles, 
the pampas or the sea: Conrad, Hudson, Cunninghame-Graham, 
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Nevinson, as if to correct the strong local colour of Barrie and Bennett. 
The critics were Walkley, Archer, especially Garnett. One isolated but 
intimate figure, possibly the most influential upon his fellows, was that 
of Gilbert Murray, while the whole were bound together, epitomised, 
immortalised by Max Beerhohm’s pen and pencil. Of course this 
gallery of figures can easily be criticised for what it includes or omits. 
I have admitted its personal and provincial genesis. It is not a group, 
coterie or club, only a casual happening together. But I am prepared 
to defend it. I have not added Thomas Hardy, Granville Barker, 
E. V. Lucas, Ford Madox HuefFer, or Masefield; the first really 
belongs to a previous generation, the others do not quite fit the 
category of person I am examining. 

The names I have set down in the outer circle once again show 
Jack as a central, supremely English figure. Hardly one of those sur¬ 
rounding names is without non-English ancestry, though some were 
born in England. His diffidence, his lack of facile flow, his dislike of 
punditry, all mark him out, in this juxtaposition as the representative 
of the nation in which it is hardest to be an artist, and in which an artist 
must be a serious one or nothing. Many of these, his companions, had 
to take risks and make decisions in regard to public opinion not unlike 
those Ada called forth from him. The result was in some cases tragic, 
in some comic, most ended in the smell of unsnuffed candles. None of 


them came out of that ordeal, to which literary men are prone, with as 
much dignity as he. There was a more important sense in which the 
field”, for they were too loosely related to be called a group, was 
bound together- All born in the Victorian age, they entered the 
twentieth century under the domination of the mighty names and 
unquestioned principles of an earlier, a unique time. All were bound to 
react against this circumstance, in order to express themselves at all, and 
the way in which they did it is worth following, for, once again, it 
brings Jack into that central, national position, which had its outward 
expression perhaps in his subsequent Presidency of the P.E.N. Club. 

Some of the names I have cited need not detain us long. The 
critics, for instance, have to deal with the contemporary scene. Those 
have called the wanderers” became increasingly popular, as the 
world grew smaller with increased transport facilities. Gilbert Murray’s 
position is unique. His answer to the shadow of the nineteenth century 
was to throw open to many thousands such as myself (his books have 
^Id better than most novels) something of the beauty of pre-Christian 
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The names, however, among- Jack’s contemporaries, that are 
important in fixing his background are not these, nor do those of 
Barrie and Bennett, for both of whom he and Ada had a warm affection, 
help me to present what I feel is important (“Dear little Barrie,” 
Ada called him, in my presence, and years later she told me how 
Arnold Bennett burst in upon her, apropos of The Pretty Lady^ 
“M’dear Ada, I’ve just finished the best book I ever wrote!”) The 
significant incident, as I now see it, was the conflict, waged in the 
weeklies of a rather more literary pretension than one would find 
today, T.PJ's W^eekly^ The New Age^ G.KJs TPeekly^ and others, 
between two more or less deliberate partnerships, that of Belloc and 
Chesterton on one side, and that of Shaw and Wells on the other. This 
conflict crackled intermittently for some time much to the entertain¬ 
ment of neophytes such as I, and now seems to me to show better than 
anything else the first traces of the aberration towards violence that 
has disfigured the first half of the twentieth century and is now well 
known as Totalitarianism. 

No one would have guessed it in 1908. Yet as I look back the 
elements were all there, in the literary expression of the time, just be¬ 
ginning to define itself. I now mentally think of Belloc and Chesterton 
as what I call “archaists”. A broad generalisation (hence only approx¬ 
imately accurate) would be to say that their root belief was that human¬ 
ity had been going astray since about a.d 1500. Against this Shaw 
and Wells countered that it had only begun to go right (approximately 
again) since Herbert Spencer. Chesterton wrote a biography of Shaw. 
Wells published the results of a dialectical duel with Belloc. And from a 
little later an odd tendency is apparent. Both pairs, spear-lieads of the 
new time, advanced members of the band that were trying to shake off 
the domination of the mighty Victorians andsay something for the sub¬ 
sequent era, began to curl back into what is now plainly reaction, like 
catching a crab with an oar, in the endeavour to increase one’s speed. 
Let me describe them in a little detail, in order to make Jack stand out, 
in the vivid contrast which I feel he makes with them. And let me say 
that I am deeply indebted to all of them for many hours of enjoyment. 

I am not “guying” them, but trying by their aid to fix what seems to 
me an important point in history- Belloc was of course a Frenchman. 

I do not mean merely that he was born a French national, and did his 
military service. That is the least. It would be easier in some ways to 
show him as a sturdy beer-drinking, Sussex-tramping John Bull, whom 
in figure he rather resembled, or declare that his favourite poet was 
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Dryden.When I say he was French I mean that the author of The Path 
to Rome and the delicate Avril^ Poetry of the French Renaissance^ 
was not expressing a central national English element of his time. 
It was a French influence he typified and a bygone one at that. 
Beerbohm shows him in 192,7, assuring the Pope that the re-conver¬ 
sion of England would take place in 1923. Jack had given me his 
Caliban s Guide to Letters^ but later was alienated by his clericalism. 

The case of Chesterton was more peculiar. He was born, I think, 
in a London suburb, but I first saw him on the platform at the great 
Liberal rally in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, at the height of the 
decisive election of 1906. I went largely to hear the author of the Lives 
of G. F. Watts and Robert Browning, but it was plain to me that the 
figure before us was that of Gargantua. I was thrilled. But around me 
was the silence of astonishment. The audience did not mistake Chester¬ 
ton for one of themselves or for a speaker capable of expressing their 
feelings about the political complexion they were to lend to the 
twentieth century, any more than they recognised him as Gargantua. 

Anyone who reads the two biographies of him, both by women, 
deeply attached to him, will see through the disguise. Both are records 
of deepening depression. My last sight of him, at a public dinner just 
before the Second World War, confirms their view. It was like sitting 
beside one of those great black hot “tortoise” stoves that used to heat 
churches. But this one had gone out. Beerbohm shows him arguing 
some obscure point and leaving one slipper in the middle distance. 

Opposite to this pair was the other, of which Wells had long shown 

that queer parallel reaction, by quarrelling with so many people and 

movements, all the conventions and accepted views of history, and the 

Fabian Society. If I say he was a Cockney rather than an Englishman 

I mean that he had that assertive, indomitable pugnacity, half-courage, 

half-cheek, that is the typical and necessary quality without which no 

one could endure the appalling back streets of London. As he pointed 

out, a historian, as Belloc is, suffers no physical danger from being 

mistaken, while a scientist may blow himself to bits or stain himself 

purple for life. It is a pity that his An Outline of History and The 

Shape of Things to Come should have to be followed by Mind at the 

End of its Tether, Beerbohm’s view is of the elderly, prosperous 

Wells, answering the young consumptive Wells who has asked: “Did 

you integrate that lizard? ’ “I’m not sure. But I’ve articulated the whole 

past of mankind . . . and the whole future too . . . and I must say I find 
the present very jolly.” 
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George Bernard Shaw, long regarded as the Grand Old Man of 
letters, was not at that date so considered. If I call him an Irishman, it 
is not because I have failed to read the biographies of McCabe, Hol¬ 
brook Jackson and others which tend to ascribe him to Lancashire, but 
because of his attitude of derisive admiration for England and her 
institutions, which began ~w\x);\John BulVs Other Island^ and continued 
in Geneva and The Apple Cart. ^JV^hat in W^ells was a perky bumptious¬ 
ness that recalls the interrupter in Hyde Park, was in Shaw a lofty, 
exasperatingly patient offer of superior brains to the progressive 

movement he found in being and by which alone he obtained his 
hearing, 

^^hat were they like? I remember a dinner of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors at which a former Archbishop, magnificent in his 
purple dress of ceremony, spoke for less than five minutes, sitting 
down after what I can only call an “intercession” consisting of two apt 
classical quotations, an epigram and a quip. It was perfect. Later W^ells 
spoke, and began, rising to his toes as if to heighten further the piccolo 
effect of his voice, to read a long manuscript, the sense of most of 
which never got beyond his glasses. 

Shaw, on the other hand, always commanded respect, however 
unwillingly. At eighty it was literal to say he did not look half his age; 
he was still athletic, almost. He had long forgotten, I think, that he had 
ever written that attack on Britain, rashly entering the First W^orld 
War, which he described as “the Old Lion’s last spring”. Beerbohm 
has him, his Old Self apostrophising his Young Self: “Strange! You 
strike me as frivolous, irreligious and pert; full of a ludicrous faith in 
mankind and in the efficacy of political propaganda; squalidly needy in 
circumstances, and abominably ill-dressed. . . . And I used to think 
you were perfect!” 

Jack admired him and always said that no one else could have 
broken through the conventions that crippled the English stage in 
1900. But he found the endless facetiousness tiresome, and when show¬ 
ing me the picture of himself and Shaw, Barrie and Granville Barker, 
he commented; “Shaw making some stupid joke as usual!” Coming 
away from a performance of St. Joan he remarked: “That epilogue 
is quite unnecessary, but Shaw could never let a thing alone!” 

Such were the members of the company just as Jack became, not the 
most conspicuous figure, and perhaps the latest to impress himself 
upon the public consciousness, but the central, the most native one. 

It may seem ridiculous to relate the clericalism that was most 
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vocative on one side of him, or the iconoclasm, on the other, to the 
events of the nineteen-thirties. Yet I see these two points of reaction, 
already then obtruding and arching round him, in their common 
totalitarianism, leaving him between them with his patience, his 
toleration, his liberalism (in the broadest sense). Chesterton and 
Belloc, Shaw and W^ells judged men by the standard “Either you agree 
with my fixed and final creed or . . .” That is reaction to a medieval 
system. Jack never had it. 

Having now placed around him a ring of vignettes, amid which he 
stands out I hope in clear outline, I ask: What were the works that 
should be connected with his revolt, I can call it nothing else, against 
the claustrophobia which town life caused him.? The Country House 
was the earliest of these, and was published before he and Ada settled 
at Wingstone. It would be possible to treat this novel quite differently, 
to see in it a piece of social history founded upon all that class of 
Englishwomen of which his dearly loved mother was a prototype, and 
to make it the opposite, the compensating contrast to The Man of 
Property, which hangs on his father’s type of Englishman. But I have 
taken the other course for several reasons. The Man of Property, we 
know, was resumed as the basis of The Forsyte Saga. The Country 
House had no similar future, although the type of elderly, inherently 
aristocratic mother appears in The Freelands, The Grey Angel and 
elsewhere. I think this is a necessary quality of her kind and that The 
Country House is best seen in the place I have assigned it. 

For the central figure of the book, again showing that extra 
intensity of insight which distinguishes Jack’s vision, is Mrs. Pendyce 
the wife of the squire of Worsted Skeynes. The fact that the scene 
belongs to the first years of the twentieth century, with no motor 
traction and a social system untroubled since the Reform Bill, hardly 
makes the book date against the permanent qualities by which Mrs. 
Pendyce is delineated. Her husband, who suffers from “Pendycitis” 
the spiritual atrophy of the land-owner of those days, with his pre¬ 
historic, possessive mind, is far less important. The plot hangs on 
George, the eldest son, a man about town, who has fallen for Mrs. 
Bellew: there’s always a couple like that in a hunting country, she’s 
subject to moods, they say, when nothing’s exciting enough, must 
Skate on thin ice, must have a man skating after her. If the poor devil 
^ighs more than she does, in he goes!” Thus the gossips in the 

show the con¬ 
summation of this romance, at one of his father’s shooting parties; the 
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attempts of Gregory Vigil, the relative who is what may be called a 
professional philanthropist, and Mrs. Bellew’s trustee, to “rescue** her 
from the awkward position in which she is placed, with little or no 
money, and a threat of divorce proceedings from her hard-bitten, 
racing, drinking husband; and the opposition of the Vicar, bull-necked, 
port-drinking, already the father of nearly a dozen children. The 
squire’s reaction to the news of this is to threaten to disinherit George, 
and it is Mrs. Pendyce, the delicate, the fastidious, who suddenly 
deserts husband and home and makes her “odyssey** to London, 
because she feels that George is suffering and that she must be with him. 
She finds him at the moment at which he has just learned that Mrs. 
Bellew has thrown him over. (The scene in which the latter drops some 
of his presents into the river, and sells the rest, is one of the high points 
of the book.) After making sure that he is safe, and not likely to do 
himself any violence, Mrs. Pendyce returns to Worsted Skeynes, with 
the news. She assumes that the squire will now give the assurance 
Bellew had asked for, that George would not see his wife again, but 
chronic “Pendycitis** besets him. 

“ ‘Nothing shall induce me!* he said. . . . ‘I*ve thought it over all 

the morning, and I’m d-d if I do! The man is a ruffian. I won’t 

knuckle under to him! . . . D’you think I’m going to tell him that his 
wife has thrown my son over.^ . . . Not if I have to leave the county— 
not if I . . -* he stopped. But Mrs. Pendyce is stronger—that is the 
point—with all the reserves that her age and sex, above all her kind, 
force her to make (‘in Margery Pendyce - . . there was no irascible and 
acrid “people’s blood”-—^no ill-digested beer and cider—it was pure 
claret in her veins’). She goes herself on foot, alone, to the sombre 
house where Bellew is sleeping off his troubles amid an atmosphere of 
spirits and cigars. ‘I’ve come to tell you something. Captain Bellew- 
. . . Please forgive me for speaking. . . . Your wife has given my son up. 

. . . She does not love him. . . . He will never see her again!’ 

“How hateful, how horrible, how odious! 

“Bellew . . . poured out some whisky and drank it off. 

“ ‘You don’t ask me to stop the proceedings!’ he said. W^ell, I 
will . . . for your sake. There’s my hand on it. You’re the only lady I 

know!’ 

“She found her own way out, with tears running down her face. . . - 
The purple cloud had passed, and sunk behind the house, and a bright 
white sky was pouring down a sparkling rain. . . . The cloud that had 
hung over Worsted Skeynes so long had spent itself and gone- . - . Mrs. 
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Pendyce bent down, and took a w^hite rose in her fingers. With her 
smiling lips she kissed its face.” 

Tliese fragmentary reminders show to those who do not remember 
the book how completely its author was master, not merely of the 
drama of a phase of human existence, but of the deftness he had 
schooled himself to, in the handling of his medium. It is a sore temp¬ 
tation to quote whole pages, only to defeat the object of this essay. 
I only give such indications of its contents as may be necessary for 
readers who do not recall the book, now nearly half a century old. It is 
one of his shorter novels and the work which he achieved in record 
time. It is dedicated to his, and quite as much Ada’s “dear Huddy”, 
W. H. Hudson, author of The Purple Land and other wanderers’ books. 
My copy is autographed i March, 1907. 

The Manaton Edition preface to The Country House refers to the 
never-published Dande reprinted in Forsytes^ Pendyces and Others^ 
and allows the reader to see how the story evolved from something 
quite different, how Mrs. Pendyce replaced a very different female 
figure who became Helen Bellew, with Horace Pendyce an amalgam of 
three “real people”. There is a diagnosis of “Pendycitis”. “I have 
always been interested in breeding . . . of horses, of dogs, or mankind.” 
But he will not admit that the best selection is any ground for compla¬ 
cency. For this he had been dubbed “Revolutionary” but he says, 
“The constant endeavour” of his pen “has merely been to show 
Society that it has bad luck, and if those . . . behave as if they knew it 
the chances of revolution would sink to zero. The Country House and 
kindred novels . . . being criticisms of life ... are tragi-comedies . . . 
make but little appeal to Anglo-Saxons ... who . . , are conservative 

and sentimental. .. and little inclined to brook disturbance of cherished 
images.” 

Something of the same scene, something of this motive, the isolated 

genteel life of people of easy means, and certain responsibilities, living 

in the country and environed by its conditions, is to be found in the 

contemporary play yqy, though the precise action of the drama is very 

different. Here the name part is that of the young girl opening, flower- 

hke, to life in the country home of her retired Indian-soldier great-uncle. 

Her mother, the Colonel’s niece, Molly Gwyn, purposes to come and 

stay and brings with her the Hon. Maurice Lever, who, the Colonel 

and his wife feel, is much too much about with her, while Joy’s father is 
in India. 

Joy herself, confronted with the attentions of her first lover, Dick 
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Merton, overhears these doubts expressed and thence ensues the 
struggle between the immature love of Dick and the too sophisticated 
passion of her mother and Lever, who incidentally is selling shares in a 
not too secure gold mine, which tempts the financially straitened 
Colonel. So there they are, all with their own troubles, presided over 
by Miss Beech, who has been governess to Molly and is now to Joy, 
on this Midsummer Day. Round they go, the Colonel and Mrs. Hope 
after a little more money, Lever after a lot, perhaps, Mrs. Gwyn after 
the happiness she feels she is missing, Joy after that mother love that 
she must forfeit to free her mother, Dick after all that he has never 
experienced, little old Miss Beech after all that she has. Lever is shamed 
out of allowing the Colonel to risk his money, Joy at length yields to 
Dick, who speaks the last line: 

“It= s never been like this before. It’s you and me!” 

The first performance was on 24th September, 1907, by a strong 
cast including, as Joy, Miss Dorothy Minto, of whom Jack and Ada 
were great admirers. She had been very beautiful in Housman and 
Barker’s Prunella* Miss W^ynne Mathison was Mrs. Gwyn, and some 
of the best actors of the day had parts. 

The Country House was enjoying considerable vogue. The Silver 
Box had just ended its run with a visit from Royalty; and with a strong 
cast (quite lately I came across a remark in a book of theatrical history 
and criticism—“Galsworthy was generally lucky in his casts”) yet Ada 
wrote to me on 29th September, 1907, about Jcyi 

“You see the critics won’t have it—only A. B. Walkley sees its 
qualities, the rest miss the limelights beloved of their souls—Well! 
Well! It is quite true that the effects don’t come out, they are too 
delicate mostly—^but there is not one of the actors (or actresses) 
who seems to play with any conviction or love of their parts. I really 
believe it was about four rehearsals short of theatre pitch—not screwed 
up.—Now Miss Minto, Joy herself, has fallen ill, and I do not know 
how it is going—-we thought best to keep away last Friday when the 
poor little new understudy was on for the first time—I was indignant 
with the critics generally speaking; they opened their mouths and 
swallowed the whole Galsworthy qualities without a word, and roared 
at the G. defects—they forgot they had swallowed the ‘penny-plain- 
and-true-to-life’, and like unmannerly children only reached for 
the ‘tuppence coloured’- W^e . . . are off to Devonshire. ... I feel he 
must have a good unbroken spell of work.” The last sentence under¬ 
lines his feelings about Wingstone. 
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Three more works seem to me to belong to Wingstone in the 
portion of their life there, that was, so to speak, cut off or defined, as 
we look back, by the First World War. The first is the novel The 
Patrician which was published in 1911 (my copy is dated March 1911). 

This I have always felt to be one of Jack’s happiest, sunniest books, 
and Ada once said to me: “Ah, that was my book!” I am set in my 
opinion by the fact that the scene is laid mainly in one of the great 
country houses that might be on the verge of Dartmoor, and in fact 
the main female character owes something more than usual to Ada’s 
presence beside him. Miltoun, the eldest son of the ancient line of the 
Caradocs, Earls of Valleys, has fallen in love with Mrs. “Anonyma”, 
a Mrs. Audrey Lees Noel, living apart from her husband. An accident 
at an election which happened to a secondary character, Courtier, 

who must have looked like Conrad-Hudson-Nevinson-Cunninghame- 

Graham, brings the fact into prominence in the papers, and Miltoun 
informs his father that he is joining his life to hers. The repercussions 
to such a step in those days have so marked an effect on the family 
and on his political career as to urge Miltoun to ask her to marry him. 
It then transpires that she is not divorced, because her clerical husband 
will not consent to such a step, and in fact neither of them has com¬ 
mitted any technical offence. The effect on Miltoun is a brainstorm of 
such dimensions that he becomes seriously ill, and his fine high-spirited 
young sister. Lady Barbara, leaves her flirtation with Courtier to bring 
Audrey to his bedside. She nurses him to convalescence and they 
come together, with the result that his religious principles as much as 

the exhortations of his powerful old patrician grandmother, wrench 
him away for ever. 

So the book justifies its title. In nearly every character we see the 
formative or expulsive moulding of high privilege, and the respon¬ 
sibilities that go with it. Old Lady Casterley must whip Miltoun with 
bitter gibes, being what she is; Lord Valleys must indignantly censure 
his favourite daughter’s light-handed meetings with Courtier; she must 
forsake that unusual, arresting character for one of her own caste- even 
little Ann, the great-grandchild, must grow up to fit the frame that 
rnembership of a ruling class has prepared for her. The “outside” 
characters Courtier and Audrey, cannot enter it, and fall away. It is 
possibly the last sympathetic, penetrating study of a landed aristocracy 
in our literature. It is modern, in the sense that the plane and car are 
^own, bmng used by those whose privilege they must destroy. In the 
anaton Preface Jack made the interesting confession that “the germ 
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of the book” is traceable to the face of a young politician “at a dinner 
party in 1908”. He made out “the essence of a leading caste is power of 
quick and firm decision which means doors slammed on doubts, sym¬ 
pathies, rumination and the faculty of understanding . . . the Caradocs 
have their emotions atrophied by inbred love of leadership,” Here is a 
frank avowal: “In re-reading this book . . . the fact that Miltoun makes 
me shudder a little, after all these years, is something of a testimonial.” 
And again, “I consider a certain forcing of the ‘beauty’ note and a 
sort of softness in the love stories detract from its merits ... it did not 
give me the same satisfaction when I read it through ... as Fraternity 
or The Dark FlowerT 

For once, I do not think Ada would have agreed. 

Closely connected, in my mind, on account of its setting, its 
theme, the constriction forced on humanity by social obligation, is 
the play The Eldest Son which was first played at the Kingsway 
Theatre on November 23rd, 1912. 

Here is the comfortable household of Sir William Cheshire, a 
fox-hunting baronet of choleric temper and kindly heart, as we see him 
bustling his people, family and servants on the eve of the best meet of 
the season. Freda, Lady Cheshire’s maid and daughter of the head- 
keeper, waits at the foot of the stairs for a word with Bill, the eldest 
son, a character in line with George Pendyce, George Forsyte and 
others. She is going to have a baby as a result of spending a holiday 
week with him. The Galsworthy irony comes into force, for we find 
Freda’s father bringing up one of the young keepers, who won’t marry 
the village girl he has placed in the same predicament, as it was then 
called. Sir W^illiam will have none of it. Young Dunning either marries 
the girl or loses his job. This scene perhaps, but even more the delicate 
intuitions of Lady Cheshire, a character of a beauty equal only to Mrs. 
Pendyce, or the presence of a good-looking, hard-riding Irish girl, 
Mabel Lanfarne for whom Bill is obviously destined, drive Freda to an 
exhibition of feeling, and she is discovered in his arms. Bill brazens it 

out to his mother. 

“It’s not as you think. I’m engaged to be married to her! 

The effect is heightened by the fact that the house party are re¬ 
hearsing Robertson’s Caste for an amateur performance, and the 
younger daughter is engaged to the curate, who is not entirely 
separable from what used to be a stock figure of the stage in those 

days. . , 

Sir William has to be told. After a scene of admirable restraint he 
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can only ask his wife to go to the girl and ask her to set Bill free. She 
cannot. Freda and her father are summoned. It suited Jack’s purpose 
well that the scene reproduces the earlier one with Dunning. Studden- 
ham has come to announce that the “young man’s to do the proper 
thing. ... Banns’ll be up on Sunday.” He has to be told. But neither he 
nor Sir William nor Bill nor Lady Cheshire can avoid the decision that 
falls to Freda to make. 

“I want. . . (then flinging her arm up over her eyes, she turns from 
him). No!” Studdenham takes her away, and the curtain comes down 
on a sudden wave of relief. 


I must be forgiven if I feel that Jack was never more deft than in 
the lines, few of them of more than one sentence, of which the dialogue 
is composed. Freda’s, “I’ve had my holiday; I shan’t get another in a 
hurry!” Bill’s “You put the butt end of the pistol to Dunning’s head 

yesterday, you put the other end to mine today. Well! Let the d-d 

thing off!” Studdenham’s “Men ha’ been shot for less!” are not single 
brilliant phrases. They are of the whole texture of the play. Of course, 
that is how people of that sort did speak. The setting, too, is pleasant 
and economical of the cramping possibilities of stage setting. It was 
admirably cast and acted. 


But possibly my feeling for it rests partly on my having been asked 

to read it, on my first visit to Wingstone in 1909, a lovely day in May, 

when Jack put the typescript in my hands, and I was left on the little 

shaven bit of lawn, in front of the veranda, while Ada was busy witli 

her blooms near by. The “series of accidents happy and unhappy” 

(see the volume in which it was first published with Justice and The 

Little Dream) by which its performance was postponed three and a 

half years is known. Stanley Houghton had written a play called 

Hindle Wakes in which the heroine, a Lancashire millgirl, makes 

the same decision regarding the son of the mill-owner as Freda 

Studdenham does regarding her liaison with Bill Cheshire. It was a 

considerable success. Jack wrote to him about the curious coincidental 

likeness of theme, and to me he said; “Ideas for plays are ticklish 
things. They are in the air!” 


Finally, as late as 1915, there appeared the novel The Freelands. 
which takes the “Wingstone” vision of life, as I feel it to be, a step 
further. The scene is nearer Worsted Skeynes of The Country House 
perhaps, but the atmosphere is modern, and the situation lurking 
behind the title is that of the landless labourer, peculiar to Britain, 
whose fate had been so admirably portrayed by J. L. and Barbara 
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Hammond, in books to which Jack was devoted and of which he gave 
me copies. 

The actual Freelands are a family of four brothers, a novelist, a 
civil servant, an advanced social reformer and a manufacturer of 
agricultural machinery who has become a landed proprietor, all bound 
together by their mother, another of those lovely portraits of elderly 
women, in the manner of Mrs. Pendyce or Lady Cheshire, and owing 
something no doubt to the Grey Angel, Jack’s mother. If I could 
admit a fault in the book it arises from the fact that I have long been 
much nearer the land than Jack was. No doubt this is why I have always 
felt that the Hammonds, for whose work I have so much admir¬ 
ation, never answered the one vital question about the ownership 
of land that I want answered. It is this: If we had not had our 
enclosure acts that the Hammonds expose so trenchantly and which. 
Heaven knows, were as brutal and unfair as anyone could imagine, 
like most acts of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, should 
we not today be saddled with a peasantry like that which grips 
much of Europe and other parts of the world.^ I happen to have met 
members of that class intimately in peace and war, and while I have 
many friends among them, I regard them en bloc as the greatest social 
and economic disaster from which any country can suffer. The course 
of the Second World War has strengthened this feeling- It seems to me 
that, while incapable of resisting effectively any tyranny, they are the 
basis of that economic obstructionism that finds its expression in black 
markets, grain-hoarding and all the deliberate starvation tactics that 
we know only too well. That said, I can only hope the book may be 
taken up again and read- For Jack put in it possibly the best portrait 
of the English (as distinct from Scottish or Welsh) agricultural labourer 
ever presented, that of Bob Tryst in his old cottage, his conditions, his 
children. The advanced young Freelands espouse his cause, the other 
branches of the family sympathise, try to legislate, try to reform him. 
There are grand scenes at the opulent country mansion of Stanley 
Freeland, the industrial magnate whose ploughs were only used 
overseas, at which the guests discuss the problem of the land (that is, 
of Bob Tryst), of how he might be fed cheaper or altered in one way or 
the other, so as to retain him as he is. Neither Felix Freeland the novel¬ 
ist, nor John the administrator is so effective as Tod (the ‘‘advanced 
Freeland) and his children, who succeed in aiding a strike of 
labourers resulting in stack-burning, for which Tryst is arrested, 
tries to escape and is accidentally killed. 
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The Manaton Preface says: “Into this book I have put what I could 
of my affection for the English land. Of country on both sides, rooted 
far back . . . there is deep in my bones the feeling that neither in social 
system nor in tilling is justice done to our countryside. . . He goes 
on, and I never agreed more: “The present cultivators of France or 
Flanders . . . live over-driven narrow lives, because they are the 
inheritors of customs and brains which are behind the times. . . . The 
new cultivators of England will come of the educated classes . . . the 
land needs brains and zest . . . and conviction in those who live by it 
that there is no better life. . . . The world is changing. . . . The day of 
the idle landowner and the tied labourer will surely pass. ... Sir 
Geoffrey Malloring and Bob Tryst are walking hand in hand out of the 
picture.” As one looks back, was he not right.^ 

This, the last novel he wrote before the intensive disturbance of the 
First \'i/^orld ^'?t^ar, marks a period in their lives. It coincided with 
leaving Addison Road, and although they took a flat in the Adelphi, 
this meant that Wingstone was their true home until, in a later phase 
altogether. Grove Lodge and finally Bury supervened. Before I leave 
the Wingstone phase there are one or two books of collected short 
pieces of which some certainly concern it. 

In A Motley^ which Jack gave me on June 7th, 1910, are five out 

of twenty-eight pieces of what I consider Wingstone derivation: A 

Fisher of Men, showing the country parson whose flock would not 

give him what he felt to be his duej A ^^iller of Dee, who drowned his 

wife rather than let another have her' The Lime Tree, perhaps the very 

one that overhung the yard gate at W^ingstonej The Runagates, a gipsy 

caravan passing through the village; and supremely The Neighbours, a 

Dartmoor episode in which the big blond publican is withstood and 

finally murdered by an easy-going, Celtic-looking drinker of his 

wares. This is possibly the only instance in which Jack considered 

racial origins seriously. He had read a good deal about, and allowed a 

certain importance to, skull shape and measurement as an indication 

of hereditary characteristics, though careful to point out that everyone 

of us has perhaps 120 recognisable strains. It would be rather petty, 

however, to indicate this with more than the lightest touch, for The 

Neighbours should be read for its sheer beauty, and not in relation to 
any theory. 

TJw remaining twenty-three pieces are difficult to classify profit¬ 
ably. The first, A Portrait, is that of his father. Apart from its value 
as a portrait of one of those who made the Victorian Era what it was, it 
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shows how firmly rooted was his interest in the Forsyte Chronicles 
that tv^ere to come. For it stands four years later than The Man of 
Property and ten earlier than their resumption. The Prisoner is a study 
of not an English but a German inmate of a cell. Courage is that of a 
little French barber who takes upon himself the widow and children 
of a bankrupt compatriot- The Pack is an account of an Oxford rag and 
its object, a mild unusual person who asked of his chief persecutor, 
who is “trying” him before an improvised “court” of young under¬ 
graduates, behaving as such young men will on such an occasion, for 
the offence of wearing a green tie and being a “smug”; 

“Are you a gentleman.^” and gets the reply: 

“No, Sir, a by-our-lady judge.” 

It ends: “What secondhand Devil is it that gets into us when we 
run in packs.^” 

Another tale of Ferrand’s, of the little pedlar who was robbed, is 
called ironically Compensation, Two miniatures are of London street 
urchins of those days, Joy of Life^ A Pilgrimage^ and one of a Riviera 
street scene, Bel Colore^ date from 1899. The Kings places the entry 
into the world of a poor child beside that of a rich man’s. “King out 
there in the heat. . . . King in here in the cool. . . . You have come into 
your kingdoms.” It is dated 1904 and if it had no other quality, would 
serve to show how far we have moved in such matters. Apotheosis is a 
trenchant exposition of the kind of mind that watches performing 
animals- The Workers deals with the sweated workers. The woman’s 
figure, or one very like, reappears in the play The Foundations, A 
Meeting and A Partings are sketches of intimate lovers’ encounters in 
Hyde Park. A Reversion to Type illustrates that antithesis he had re¬ 
ferred to in letters to me, between a Classicist and a Bohemian and how 
an onlooker had to upset the wine, at the table of the little Italian inn, 
to distract two from quarrelling, and how they eventually carved 
each other up with ancient boar spears that decorated the walls. Could 
one call it a symbolic extravaganza.^ A Woman is a vivid memory of 
what, apparently, could happen in South Africa before 1900. The 
Codger is yet another child study, this time on board ship and very 
diverting. For Fver is the farewell to an emigrant ship- “No joy, no 
grief, no cry, no cheer: in that vivid silence they slipped away. 

Once More is the story of the flower-seller who regained her 
faithless husband’ The Choice is that of an aged down-and-out who 
would not go to the workhouse. It is an unpleasant reminder that there 
was still such a place, so regarded, as recently as 1910. The Japanese 
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Quince has a scent that attracts two city men into their back gardens 
on a spring morning and almost makes them feel as if they were not 
city men. 

The Consummation is perhaps more “important”. It shows the 
progress of a writer from the point at which he wrote In the Track of 
the Starsy which was praised but did not sell, to the point at which he 
wrote A Pilgrimagey which was so good, owing to the care with which 
he had written and rewritten it at the instance of the best critics, that 
he couldn’t read it himself. Jack did not like, I thought afterwards, to 
be reminded of this very amusing satire, I can never be sure why. 
Possibly he felt it was unkind to some who had failed where he himself 
had so plainly succeeded. The book ends with Delighty an almost 
ecstatic account of a little children’s troupe of dancers and the keen 
aesthetic pleasure their unconscious abandon could cause. Something 
like it recurs in A Bit o’ Love. Any such repetition of a theme showed 
how deeply it moved him. Such was A Motley^ well named, ranging so 
widely over dates and subjects so disparate ... a real patchwork, now so 
interesting for what it reveals. 

When the Manaton edition came out in 1923 he rearranged the 
contents of the Motley of 1910, part going to the Manaton Inn of 
Tranquillity expanded from its original content as has been shown, 
part to this new volume Quality^ the title of which is taken from a 
short story that appeared in the Inn of 1912. Here are in all forty-five 
pieces from A Motleyy The Inn of Tranquillityy The Little Many Tatter- 
demaliony and Captures ... to which the term “story” can be applied 
... for their author s satisfaction and for convenience of those who 
wish to form a quick judgment as to what sort of short-story writer 
they have been reading.” He added that none except the last exceeded 
5000 words and all had been written since 1900. 

He gave this advice: “Write only what interests yourself. From 
sentence to sentence grip your readers . . . like the hundred yards 
race . . . the runner should be all out with every stride he takes.” He 
took no favourable view of the short story for English and American 
writers, who, he felt, did the equivalent better in verse. He dis¬ 
tinguishes two items that are not fictitious but drawn from life. 
They are The Prisoner and The Mother Stone. The first one 
allowed him to state once again his claustrophobic horror of con- 
finernent: “The ugly jobs of civilisation . . . fall almost always to the 
tough-hided ... or to those who have a touch of that terrible self- 
righteousness . - , who in old days dealt in religious persecution, and 
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would deal in it again if the times were more favourable.” This was 
written in 1923. With reference to the other he asked: “How far a 
writer should permit his temperament to creep into the texture of his 
stories. . . . This writer has been charged with so many opposite 
faults. . . .” He enumerated them: “pessimism, idealism, impartiality, 
advocacy, austerity, sentimentality, chilly artistry, rash propaganda, 
cynical cleverness, naive humanitarianism, bitterness, sweetness, lack 
of vision and being visionary, for being a satirist and for not being 
one, for emotionalism and for not feeling, for being a rebel and being a 
Forsyte.” It is an imposing list and one almost feels that he derived a 
certain satisfaction from it, proving as it surely does that he had 
maintained at least his individuality. He concluded: “Better that he 
should take himself month by month as the tides of his being dictate, 
and let himself go upon them.” 

The other collection is The Inn of Tranquillity of that date, which 
he sent me on 24th October 1912. The Manaton Preface begins: 
“Words owe their magic to euphony, association and surprise with 
liberal allowance for idiosyncrasy in the listener. One cannot . - - 
suppose other children to have been fascinated like oneself by such 
names as Austria, Apache, Turenne, Ormonde, Bohemia . . . which are 
not particularly lovely. . . . They have just charmed an individual sense 
whereas names such as Montrose, Schiehallion, Savannah, Verona, 
would seduce even the ear of a newspaper boy. But take the lines, 
‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on’ . . . their recurrent magic 


is due not only to euphony but to the surprise of finding the words 
‘stuff’ and ‘rounded’ in that context. The Inn of Tranquillity is a 
good enough example of a phrase combining the three causes of word- 
magic. It trips from the tongue and glides to the ear; it soothes the 
restless, welcomes the homeless within us; it is surprising. So delightful 
a phrase indeed that reading it across a little Italian inn, one felt it 


would be claimed for a book some day.” 

He explains that in the Manaton edition volume under this title: 
“I am housing all my short work which has for main object the render¬ 
ing of mood, feeling, philosophy and atmosphere rather than the telling 
of a tale. It is a kind of lyric tome capped by such verse as I have 
written.” It was in fact made up not only of most of the original Inn of 
Tranquillity of 1912, but of pieces from A Motley^ Tatterdemalion and 
The Little Man, and sixty-five poems, and led him to say; “The beauty 
of the world is the despair of the writer, and this particular writer has 
always been given to heartache in the presence of Nature in flower. 
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Maybe that ache is part of the sex instinct—a longing for union or 
fusion with beauty beheld. Or it might be called greed. The desire for 
the perpetual and intimate possession of loveliness. . . (Compare the 
last words of To Let, Soames feels “he might want and want and never 
get it—the beauty and the loving of the world.”) “ . . . the effort to 
paint that loveliness in words is ... a natural resort and accounts for 
many of the sketches ... in this volume.” 

He went further in quite unusual outspokenness: “If I may be 
permitted for a moment to let fall the veil from the face of my philos¬ 
ophy, I would confess that human realisation of a First Cause is to me 
inconceivable. I am left to acceptance of whatever it may be. Out of 
mystery we come, into mystery return. Life and Death, Ebb and Flow, 
Day and Night, world without end, is all I can grasp. But in such little 
certainty I see no cause for gloom. Life, for those who still have vital 
instinct in them, is good enough in itself even if it lead to nothing; and 
we humans have only ourselves to blame if we, alone among the 
animals, so live that we lose the love of life itself. As for the parts we 
play, courage and kindness seem to me the only virtues . . . they in¬ 
clude all that is really in any of the others, alone make human life 
worth while, and bring inner happiness.” 

The Inn of Tranquillity consists of eighteen short pieces, some of 

them stories, or “comes”, the others soliloquies, meditations, what 

you will. They range from the title piece, which concerns an encounter 

he and Ada had during one of their Riviera winterings with the new 

type of Italian who found his “Osteria di Tranquillita” “too quiet ... I 

change all that... soon I call it Anglo-American hotel!” which provoked 

Jack to philosophic reflection, as far as IHemories^ the biography of 

Chris, the spaniel, who had been their companion, child almost, their 

third self, whose death may have been one of the causes of the abandon¬ 
ment of Addison Road. 

Of the others, the little prose poem Magpie Over the Hill, and 
Sheepshearing, Evolution, Riding in Mist, Threshing, Gone, Romance, 
Felicity, all arise directly from Wingstone life. Quality, the old boot¬ 
maker, whose boots are too good, and The Procession, almost a direct 
report of a strike of the women chain-makers of the Midlands, arise 
from modern town contacts. Wind in the Rocks is a vivid glimpse of 
the high Alps. My Distant Relative portrays one of those ineffective 
types who but for family and income would be an “out-of-work 

^ those who ran to open the doors of cabs. 

Ihe Black Godmother pillories the murder of a little lost dog, said to 
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be mad; T'he Grand Jury records his doubts and determinations as a 
result of being called to one; perhaps Justice was its larger elaboration. 
As remarkable as any is That Old Time Place^ an account of how he and 
Ada, visiting New Orleans, were shown, in the basement of a derelict 
hotel, the pen in which slaves had been kept while the auction went on 
above. If the book were remarkable for nothing else, this piece would 
single it out. 

But he himself called these eighteen Concerning Life and added 
eight Concerning Letters, Among them stands one which, to my 
personal taste, is the most beautiful and most important short piece he 
ever wrote. 

A Novelists Allegory is nothing less than a Confession of Faith, 
different, but as important as the preface to the revised Pilla Rubein, 
It is also unusual as one of the very few occasions when he employed a 
fanciful decor. For here riding down the Vita Publica amid all the 
trappings of an imaginary medieval city (and all its stinks and dangers) 
is the Prince of Felicitas, enjoining an old watchman Cethro: “Let it 
be your duty henceforth to walk with your lanthorn up and down 
this street all night and every night!” 

We are shown what befell the object of this dedication, how he 
let some light, not only on the “rich-carved frontages of their palaces” 
but over much else men didn’t wish to see, how he was assaulted, 
arrested, for doing what he was commanded, and the defence of him 
before the judges by an advocate “in a mellifluous voice, clearer than 
the fluting of a bellbird.” I cannot forbear to quote: “ ... it is useless 
to look for words from this old man, for it is manifest that he himself 
is nothing, and that his lanthorn is alone concerned in this affair. . - . 
Would you have a lanthorn ply a trade or be concerned with a pro¬ 
fession, or do aught indeed but pervade the streets at night, shedding 
its light . . . let me but describe the trick of the lanthorn’s flame. It is 
distilled ... of oil and wick, together with that sweet secret heat of 
whose birth no words of mine can tell. And when. Sirs, this pale flame 
has sprung into the air swaying to every wind, it brings vision to the 
human eye. And if it be charged on this old man Cethro that he and his 
lanthorn by reason of their showing not only the good but the evil 
bring no pleasure into the world, I ask. Sirs, what in the world is so 
dear as this power to see . . - whether it be the beautiful or the foul. . . . 
This mechanical summoning. Sirs, of visions out of blackness is 
benign, by no means of malevolent intent ... if you deem this equi¬ 
poised, indifferent lanthorn to be indeed blameworthy for having 
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shown in the same moment, side by side, the skull and the fair face, 
the burdock and the tiger-lily, the butterfly and the toad, then, 
most reverend Judges, punish it, but do not punish this old man, 
for he himself is but a flume of smoke, thistledown dispersed; 
nothing.” 

The old man was released, and the Allegory ends: “Now it came 
to pass that the Prince of Felicitas, returning from his journey, rode 
once more on his amber-coloured steed down the Vita Publica. The 
night was dark as a rook’s wing, but far away down the street burned 
a little light, like a red star truant from heaven. The Prince riding by 
descried it for a lanthorn, with an old man sleeping beside it. ‘How is 
this. Friend.^’ said the Prince. ‘You are not walking as I bade you, 
carrying your lanthorn.’ But Cethro neither moved nor answered. 
‘Lift him up!’ said the Prince. They lifted up his head and held the 
lanthorn to his closed eyes. So lean was that brown face that the 
beams from the lanthorn would not rest on it, but slipped past on either 
side into the night. His eyes did not open. He was dead. And the 
Prince touched him, saying, ‘Farewell, old man! The lanthorn is still 
alight. Go fetch me another one, and let him carry it!’ ” 

Of the others. Some Platitudes Concerning Drama ends: “We want 

no more bastard drama; no more attempts to dress out the simple 

dignity of everyday life in the peacock’s feathers of false lyricism. 

Let us have starlight, moonlight, sunlight and the light of our own 
self-respect!” 

A Meditation on Finality is, in its shortest expression, a tract 
against the trite, the obvious, the commonplace, and here am I trying 
to lend it that very plain surface against which it pleads. I desist and 
quote. . . . “The main cleavage in the whole tale of life is this subtle 
all-pervading division of man kind into the man of facts and the man 
of feelingl . . . Nor is it so easy to tell, of each, to which world he 
belongs, as it was to place the lady, who held out her Anger over that 
gorge called Grand Canyon, and said: ‘It doesn’t look thirteen miles; 
but they measured it just there! Excuse my pointing.’ ” 

This is dated 1912 and I attribute it, partly to his experience of the 
^ception of his, by this time, several outstanding novels and plays 
Or even more, to the effect of daily life lived with Ada, in whose pres- 

j obvious, and the commonplace did not flourish. 

tvanted Schooling begins '^Et nous jongleurs inutiles frivoles joueurs dc 
Luth.^ and pictures little creatures running round and round in the 
Orest, singing for nuts. It goes on to examine the conditions under 
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which writers embark on their profession, the helplessness of the 
public- 

“ - . . the fault is ours. . . . And since we cannot train ourselves 
except by writing, let us write, and burn what we write; then we shall 
soon stop writing, or produce what we need not burn!” Even more 
certainly, in the piece entitled Reflections on our dislike of Things as they 
arCj I see the result of the reception of his work. It is dated 1905—1912. 
“To watch a thing simply because it is a thing, entirely without con¬ 
sidering how it can affect us, and without even seeing at the moment 
how we are to get anything out of it ... to flower like that, I suspect, 
we must see things just a little more—as they are.’’ 

The Tf^indlestraw describes a writer who “returning one afternoon 
from rehearsal of his play . , . reflected ‘this play of mine will not please 
the public.’ ” He went on to try and find the public and found several. 
He dozed and was visited by a vision in female form: 

“Friend, I am your Conscience. I am the Truth as best it may be 
seen by you. I am she whom you exist to serve.” 

About Censorship (1909) was part of a “crusade” in which Jack 
became deeply involved. This contribution neatly turns the tables 
on the opposition by advocating “censorship for all” and examines 
the case for applying it to Literature, Arts, Science, Medicine, Re¬ 
ligion and finally Politics: 

“Our legislators have laid down Censorship as the basic principle 
of Justice underlying the civic rights of dramatists. Then, let ‘Censor¬ 
ship for all’ be their motto, and this country no longer be ridden and 
destroyed by free Institutions!” This atrocious satire on the archaic 
institution that dated from the necessity of the Stuarts to throttle 
political criticism, derives, I always felt, from his forensic training for 
the Bar. But as he always denied it, I must be wrong. 

The book ends with Vague Thoughts on Art which is saturated with 
the heady emanation the sun draws out of the rain-soaked tors round 
Wingstone. “What is Art.^” he asks. “Impersonal Emanation.” So 
run his thoughts, revealing at least some of the springs of his art-1 will 
not intrude upon them. The reader can do so if he wills. But I cannot 
dissociate this piece from W^ingstone, because it contains such parts as: 
“I ceased again to think, for the sun had dipped low, and the midges 
were biting me; and the sounds of the evening had begun, those in¬ 
numerable far-travelling sounds of man, and bird, and beast so 
clear and intimate—of remote countrysides at sunset.” 

So it goes on. I note: 
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“The faults of our Arts today are the faults of zeal and of adventure. 
. . . They must pass through many fevers, and many times lose their 
way; but at all events they shall not go dying in their beds, and be 
buried at Kensal Green.” How they fare, and what he hoped for them 
are told at length, as: “Close to my house there is a group of pines with 
gnarled red limbs flanked by beech trees. And there is often a very deep 
blue sky behind. Generally, that is all I see. But, once in a way, in those 
trees against that sky I seem to see all the passionate life and glow that 
Titian painted into his pagan pictures, I have a vision of mysterious 
meaning. . . .” Again: “ . . . Realist—Romanticist Enlightenment— 
Delight. That is the true apposition. . . .” It ends: “But the shape and 
colours of the day were now all blurred; every tree and stone entangled 
in the dusk . . . suddenly above the moor-line I saw the large moon 
rising. Cinnamon-coloured, it made all things swim, made me un¬ 
certain of my thoughts, vague with mazy feeling.... It was too dark to 
see.” That shows sufficiently, I think, why I have taken certain books 
and plays together and connected them with the life at Wingstone. 
What was that life like.^ 


Let me set aside all books, even his, and merely remember this: I 
went there once a year, for the years preceding 1914. The mornings 
passed chatting to Ada, about my small affairs, showing her what I 
had written, listening to her playing, which was urged on by occasional 
demands from the dining-room: “Ada, more!” Sometimes he 
would emerge and show me something he had just finished. Some¬ 
times he would come and sit with us, as if he could not bear to write 
another word. I often thought his intense concentration wore him out, 
and perhaps shortened his life. Sometimes he would move his chair 
out into the sunshine, and keep moving it as the sunbeams shifted. 
Occasionally, he would call me in and when I hesitated and protested, 
say: “No, Tve done for the morning!” and begin talking about all 
sorts of things. Once he had worked himself into a sort of trance and 
said: “Look at that rug. It’s moved right across!” It is true that the 
hearthrug did “march” on the hard polished wood of the floor, but 
I think he had badly overdone himself that morning. Those were 
exceptional days. Generally he did not appear until the need to lay the 
table for mid-day dinner drove him out. 


I never rode with him, or walked, except in the afternoon. He was 
the sort of writer who cannot write on a full stomach. Nor did I ever 
chance to ride when Ada was mounted, but I fancy this was because, 
during most of my visits, they were keeping only two horses. And I 
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kiiow that on one occasion I used the splendid Mexican saddle, with 
its boot-like stirrups that he had bought her during one of their Ameri¬ 
can trips. It was just like Ada to make some excuse and send us off and 
sometimes she would not even walk. Peggy, his nearly-thoroughbred 
mare with a touch of moor-breeding, was a pretty creature, often in 
his thoughts, in his writing and mentioned in his letters, and she served 
him well for over ten years, interrupted by her own domestic occasions. 
The second horses changed from time to time and have left no strong 
impression on my mind. They were all well-mannered and used to 
negotiating the rocks and bogs of Dartmoor, and I wish them well, 
wherever their spirits are now. 

Thus mounted or afoot I saw a good deal of that corner of Dart¬ 
moor, its high sudden tors, its deep lanes, lonely farms and far views. 
Sometimes the horses were brought out through the arch to the 
carriage drive by the “front” lawn and we started out across the green. 
But more often we went out by the yard gate, across the stream, direct 
onto the moor. After a few yards the horses would pick their way up a 
stony path, until we came to a track that permitted a trot. This would 
take us out, higher up, and selecting one of those lengths of firm grass. 
Jack would let Peggy break into a canter. Away we went and I doubt 
if I shall ever be more thoughtlessly happy than I was, urging on my 
mount to catch him. I do not say it was a smooth ride. The horses knew 
the ground and instinctively swerved if we came to a patch of bog. 
Also, Jack was utterly fearless and I well remember a misty day on 
which he shouted over his shoulder: “We’re near the big quarry and I 
can’t see it.” (This was an awful hole from which the granite for the 
Bank of England, it is said, had been taken—or was it London Bridge.^ 

I seem to remember stone “rails” down which it was transported.) So, 
walking, trotting, cantering by turns, he would seek some downward 
direction that would bring us into one of the valleys leading into the 
Manaton lanes, full of the colour, sweet air, and that relief to the eye 
that distance can give. By dusk we would be walking in by the drive, 
and dismount (I very stiff and sticky, for probably it was my only ride 
of the year) and he would shoo me indoors while he saw that the farm 
hand who should have been looking out for us (and woe betide him 
if he wasn’t) did what he felt adequate for the horses. After they had 
been given the ceremonial lump of sugar that rewarded their sweet 
paces I went in, bathed and changed, and found Ada balancing hot 
scones in front of the wood fire and pouring out tea. 

Jack would not generally linger over tea. That blissful hour 
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product of exercise and fresh air, in which he pictured George 
Pendyce indulging, was devoted to his second spell of work by the 
light of candles in the dining-room. But towards supper he would 
relax, demand music, or possibly conversation. The excellent meal, 
fowl or mutton, fruit and cream, was accompanied by cider. I 
only remember wine being produced once, and in such surround¬ 
ings one did not crave it. Afterwards, we turned to the drawing-room 
and there was usually sloe gin, instead of port. I used to try to 
express my gratitude by retelling all the tales I had picked up since my 
last visit, and recall with pride his high-pitched, explosive laughter, of 
a man who spent far too much of the day, arrayed against humanity’s 
tragic imperfections, the endless tension of his self-imposed task and the 
heavy burden that falls on those who traffic in their imagination. On 
the other side of the fireplace glowed the velvet brilliance of Ada’s 
glance when she saw him happy, and perhaps I may boast that the other 
inhabitants of the house (by nine o’clock there may well have been half 
a score in the kitchen) would secretly open the door a crack, to share 
our enjoyment. Ada never missed this, and would signal me to go on. 

At perhaps 10.30, however, earlier if he yawned, she would rise and 
precede us, with her smiling benediction. He then opened the french 
window and took a long look and a deep breath before dismissing me. 
So to bed, I, at least, to sleep like a log until roused by farm noises in 
the morning. 

It seems to me now incomprehensible that I kept no diary of those, 
to me, priceless short days. I can, however, remember, besides the 
general daily routine, the changes that came over the scene as those 
five years before the First World War rolled by. 

The motor-car gradually entered those fastnesses of Dartmoor. On 
my first visit I was met at Newton Abbot by a little dark bowler-hatted 
Devonian, driving what I should call a “roundabout” or miniature 
waggonette. It took this vehicle two hours, I think, to rattle along the 
waterbound macadam through Heathfield, in the frosty moonlight, 
until, at Bovey, the road began to rise and climb. ’ 

On returning to the railway, three days later, the same trap fetched 
me in the dusk. Ada wrapped me in I don’t know how many capes 
and blankets, and they stood waving me adieu from the veranda; I 
stood up to wave in return, the pony started with a jerk and I fell over 
into the depths of the roundabout, much to their amusement. Having 
een deposited at the station I asked the driver what he was going to 
do next. He replied, “I’ll get me a basin of gruel tu wa-arm me!” 
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^ new type who called himself an ‘‘engineer’’, but was 
I think an assistant to the Bovey blacksmith, had begun to offer to 
drive one into Exeter in his car. Jack had just sent his second horse, 
Jorick I think, for sale in that town, but with his parental attitude to 
any animal he had owned, he must go and see it done, while at the 
same time, he was far too good a man of business to appear as vendor, 
and have the local ring (or whatever it was that then governed the 
sale-ground at Exeter) working against him. So we took Endacott, the 
farmer, and Ada sparkled with pleasure at the idea of the ride. 

The five of us squashed into a little open Panhard or E)e Dion with 
a body like a landau, and a little panting engine, Endacott beside the 
driver. We went lurching down the moorside, Ada in the highest spirits 
and Jack reproving her: “You need such a lot of holding back!” I don’t 
think he ever quite forgave a car for its mechanical nature and when, 
after a mile or two there was a loud explosion and it stopped, he looked 
grim indeed. We all got out. Then the driver: “It’s your butes!” 

Endacott was wearing a pair with great metal plates suitable to his 
yard, and had put his foot over the ignition points (which were then 
I suppose naked under the dash) and “shorted” the circuit. 

Gradually the shadow of Europe loomed over that carefree 
Edwardian England. We used to talk about it, envisaging, I am amused 
to remember, a mounted war, in which he and I would have to join 
some irregular unit (after all we had only the South African War for 
data) and Ada “nursing” whatever we meant by that, but with her 
capable hands it was her obvious fate, and in fact she subsequently 
found plenty to do in a French hospital. The effect on Jack was, as 
ever, more practical. He headed a movement for installing a miniature 
rifle range in the rocks marked on the map as Manaton Tor. I know we 
went to the opening, when Ada scored a bull first shot. I also did 
moderately well, and heard behind me a stifled: “By Jove . . from 
Jack. He took the next turn and made a one-inch ring, with that intense 
seriousness, as if life depended on it. Of one other scene of Wingstone 
life I was not a witness. It must have occurred at one of the two 
elections of the year 1910. 

At this time, as anyone can see from what he wrote. Jack had very 
small sympathy with the average cleric, however he may have modified 
his attitude later. I don’t think he and Ada went to church, and I am 
not certain if at that date they would have been welcome. But Jack 
took the chair at a political meeting in the village, part of what was 
then a Liberal constituency. I do not know how far he was known to be 
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a Liberal of a very staid type. Indeed, he was little of a party man at all. 
But Ada told me how, as a result of his chairmanship the incumbent 
of those days came to Wingstone and blew him up. His impartiality was 
the grievance. “I escaped and busied myself upstairs,’’ she said, “but 
I could hear voices rising and rising, and began to wonder what the 
end would be!” 

Such was life at Wingstone in the first decade of the century. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PANGS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Strife. Justice, The Mob. The Little Dream 


T hese three plays and the poetic drama considered in this chapter 
embody, I think, a very important phase of the life Jack and Ada 
led, and seem to me to stand apart from the others with a par¬ 
ticular significance, in that they take a step further that interpretation 
of life which he made and Ada facilitated. They are Strife^ Justice^ and 
The Mob^ and, differently. The Little Dream. 

If Ada read those words she would say, I feel sure: “Oh, heavens 
no; I just helped a little when I could!” But I am fortified by what he 
thought, as can be seen by his frequent references to her part in his 
work. Now, in the novels of which I have so far treated, and in J<^ 
and The Eldest Son^ this influence is fairly direct, so direct as to lead 
careless or superficial observers to make such remarks as: “Of course, 
Irene (or Audrey, or another) was Ada!” Indeed they may be forgiven, 
for those who only saw her at the piano, or embroidering a piece of 
silk, might not believe that she would be capable of shooting uncom¬ 
monly straight, playing a good game of billiards, or sitting a bucking 
horse. 

In the same way, it is not difficult to trace a fairly direct sense of 
her influence . . . what she caused him to apprehend ... in Clare in 
The Fugitive^ or even in little Mrs. Megan in The Pigeon^ that blend of 
“fatal” attraction and queer recklessness that might have sunk instead 
of enlightened a less securely founded character than his. 

But it is difficult for those who did not know them intimately to 
see how his three “larger” dramas grew out of their life together, 
especially as none of these three is obviously connected with any phase 
of domestic background against which Jack and Ada lived. The mere 
scenery of these plays, the industrial plant, the law court and prison, 
the echoes of political activity are remote from their private life, and 
abstract words make their titles. (“Mob” is a colloquialism for a quality 
in human society that cannot be described in any other single word.) 

126 
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I liave used the adjective “larger*' plays advisedly. It means a good 
deal more than the fact that in these three there were big casts and 
considerable stage crowds. In each of them the elemental tiling is 
old as human history; the ultimate meaning of Jack's dramatic 
representation is to show the new twentieth century attitude towards 
them. • 

It was inevitable that there should be a new attitude. As to Strife^ 
the day was passing when whole districts, and their problems, mainly 
the newly and intensely industrial half of England north of the Trent 
and Avon, could be cut off, as much by lack of transport as by lack of 
contact, and kept in order by soldiers if necessary, though many years 
later I saw squads of Norwich police marching to entrain to “keep the 
miners quiet". Nor could the conditions as in Justice^ under which 
prisoners served their term, and the whole process that created these 
conditions, be ignored. And there always lurked, though it had not 
been very obvious since 1850, the possibility of what violent mass- 
emotion might produce, in the street crowd of London. These dark 
threats to the peace of the body politic had long been recognised. The 
increase in transport, in education (which is mental transport) made 
these old questions burning ones. 

Jack's particular acliievement was to foresee the manifestation of 

tliem with which his generation w^as fated to be involved. For it 

cannot be too emphatically impressed on the reader under forty, that 

Strife^ the action of which follows the course of an industrial dispute, 

was written before, not after, the great strikes of 1911, 1921 and 1926. 

Justice preceded, in fact caused, a noticeable alteration in prison reform, 

and The Mob now reads like a play founded on the Totalitarianism of 

a quarter of a century later. It looks so easy now. But I can assure those 

who do not remember it, that the first performances fell upon the 

public as a shock; I distinguish between the effect that these big- 

scale dramas produced and that of The Silver Box which was sheer 
surprise. 

I am not trying to combat the assertion that Strife was received 
with “acclamation". I only want to make sure that no one takes this 
as meaning that it was the same sort of acclamation as greeted the 
great spectacles that Beerbohm Tree put on at His Majesty’s. Strife 
was a spectacle, but the public gazed at it fascinated, and half of its 
members unwillingly. Many could not witness it dry-eyed, much to 
their credit. It was not merely a tragedy. It was like fate. The more 
sensitive felt subconsciously that they were being warned, and sure 
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enough, within two years scenes not dissimilar to those it portrays 
were being enacted in Liverpool. But the spiritual level maintained in 
these plays owes something also, I feel, to that sense of a destiny 
which, in the process of evolving, through the gods of an era being 
outgrown by the development of human aspiration, demands better 
gods, as it is shown to do in the translations from Greek drama of 
Gilbert Murray. 

The actual theme, later defined by Jack in letters that can be read, 
was not, of course, any actual strike, or even industrial strife in particular, 
but that great wastage that takes place when antagonism is sufficiently 
bitter and sustained to leave the fighters, the best-equipped shock 
troops on either side, still fighting long after the principles for 
which they fight have been forgotten and most of their adherents 
made peace and gone home. That is the essence of the drama. 

I must be forgiven if again I attribute part of the impetus behind 
the play to the influence of Gilbert Murray who had shown for the first 
time to my knowledge, in his writings about Greek civilisation, how, 
for instance, neither side ever “won” the Trojan War, but merely 
exhausted each other. I say “part” of the impetus. Jack had plenty of 
his own. 

It is necessary to say so, because the presentation of Strife on 
9th March 1909 at the Duke of York’s Theatre, was so “realistic that, 
as Jack records, industrialists and Labour men subsequently thanked 
him with equal and assured cordiality for having so well expressed 
their partisan point of view. The fact was that Jack couldn t help it. 
He was no “literary” person, shut away in a study (he never had one 
of any sort until they went to Grove Lodge, and then not in the sense 
in which the word is most often used). His Company Directors talked 
like directors. He had been one. His strikers acted like strikers. He had 
watched them. But again his sense of the theatre that so astonished 
people who saw The Silver Box and learned that he was not a pro¬ 
fessional actor, was by this time at its height. I have often reflected on 
how much we should have lost if he had not posed old Anthony at the 
point of old age and ill-health, and the place and weather conditions 
as such that permitted him to bring the directors’ meeting into the 
Managers’ private house. This immense economy enabled him to get 
the contrast with the interior of Robert’s cottage. I have often won¬ 
dered if the placing of the scene on the borders of England and Wa es 
had any significance. For Roberts (like Jones in The Silver Box, and 
Hughes in Frctternity) has just that faint Celtic flavour, of a ma 
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whose passions may be heightened by remote racial subconsciousness. 
Both in The Neighbours and A Bit o* Love he distinguished the pros¬ 
perous “Saxon” element from something darker in complexion and 
older and less fortunate in its history. The same point occurs in 
A Feud, But I hesitate to think he was ever greatly influenced by 
historical origins or racial theory. 

So there you have them, these fighters: old Mr. Anthony, founder 
and now Chairman of Trenartha Tin Plate Works, refusing the urging 
of his fellow directors to come to terms with the men: then the fighting 
speech of Roberts the “leader” to the men at the Works gates, who 
are being starved into submission, Roberts is fetched away to find his 
wife dead of her privations; old Anthony has broken down under the 
strain and is voted down by his Board. And we move relentlessly to 
the climax, when Roberts rushes in direct from the sight of his wife’s 
past the deputation of the men that has just signed the terms 
the Directors have offered them in spite of old Anthony, to cry 
defiance: “Get back to London, the men have nothing for you.” 
When he is shown the paper with the signatures of all but his foe, 
he cannot realise it, at first. Then he does: “Then you’re no longer 
Chairman of this Company! . . . They’ve thrown ye over. . . . So, 
they’ve done us both down, Mr. Anthony!” 

The two protagonists make a dumb motion of salute. The Secretary 

of the Company, the Trade Union official and the Manager are left to 

discover: “. . . these terms, they’re the very same we drew up together 

. • . and put to both sides before the fight began.^ All this . . . and what 
for.^” 

The cast, in light of subsequent reputation, is remarkable. Norman 
McKinnel was at the height of his powers as old Anthony, and was 
supported by Dennis Eadie, C. V. France, O. P. Heggie, Edward 
Gwenn as the Directors. Few who saw it will forget J. Fisher White 
as Roberts, or Lillah McCarthy as the spitfire Madge Thomas. Young 
Edgar Anthony, voting against his father, was searchingly portrayed. 
The whole was rounded off by the excellence of the minor characters; 
little Tench the secretary, who complained of the rates, with his 
growing family, Underwood the taciturn manager, who has to live 
amidst the situation, Frost the butler, whose brother invented a dumb 
waiter, the little touches of relieving humour in what might be a drab 
scene. But the main elements in industrial war are stated by their 
representatives: Roberts: “I don’t say you’re mean or hard . . . but 
you ve grudged every man that has come into your works a say of any 
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word in liis own fate!’’ Or again, old Anthony addressing the vacil¬ 
lating board: “Fear of the men, fear of the shareholders, fear of our 
own shadows! Before I am like that, I hope to die!” 

Much able management and rehearsal must have been expended on 
the meeting at the gates of the Works- The one blemish was the 
setting in Annie Roberts’ kitchen, which was perforce represented as 
being of the same size as the Manager’s dining-room. 

It is no disrespect to Strife to express my own opinion that Justice 
shows many of Jack’s qualities at their highest development. The 
implacable determination to present a phase of contemporary life at 
its moment, actually moments, of dramatic explosion without, let it be 
noted, a shred of romantic trappings, his almost religious horror of 
tyranny, in this case the tyranny of human institutions, the final 
philosophic-ironic comment, were never stronger. 

The play Justice enjoys certain incidental advantages over its 
mighty rival. The concentration of interest on young Falder is inevit¬ 
ably greater than it can be on Anthony and Roberts, because his fate is 
entirely personal, theirs affected by their representative capacity. It 
contains a real Galsworthy femme fatale in Ruth Honeywill, little as 
she is allowed to divert the attention of the audience by her femininity. 
But its greatest quality, perhaps, is the strange inevitability that grips 
one, almost from the first word. I do not remember ever hearing Jack 
say how deeply he had been moved by the quality Gilbert Murray had 
been able to convey in his translations of Euripides. But again there is 
just the faint similarity between the “old man” of those Greek dramas, 
and old Cokeson, between the rebellion of the Greek against the old half¬ 
savage gods, and the indictment of our contemporary judicial system, 
to make one connect the two. Jack would also probably shake his head 
if I say that his personal knowledge of legal personalities and atmo¬ 
sphere count for something. The tempo is even. It does not need to 
hurry or jerk. The portrayal in the opening scene of a routine day in 
a lawyer’s office of the Edwardian era is faultless- Here is old Cokeson 
trying to persuade himself to allow Ruth Honeywill to see Falder in 
the office. Very irregular. There is the office boy, the partners come 
presently with the passbook in which a cheque drawn for nine pounds is 
entered as ninety- Old James Howe, magnificent portrait of a Victorian 
lawyer, probity personified, sends for the cashier from the Bank. He 
identifies Falder as the clerk who cashed the altered cheque. The 
sergeant from Scotland Yard makes the arrest, and as he lea s 
Falder out, it is old Cokeson, suddenly roused from his half- 
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century of service to the Law, who cries; “Here! Here! What are we 
doing?’’ 

The Court scene gave Jack a chance, wider perhaps than anything 
Strife could afford. There, under the remote, impartial eye of the Judge 
(finely played by Boucicault) he was able to tell and retell the story of 
Falder’s infatuation for the unhappily married Ruth, their need of 
money, his sudden moment of black-out, as he alters the cheque that 
was handed to him, by the merest accident, the moment he can never 
undo and never explain. The nature of the scene makes possible the 
speeches for defence and prosecution and the judge’s summing up. 
Frome’s: “The rolling of the chariot wheels of justice over this boy 
began when it was decided to prosecute him. We are now at the 
second stage. If you permit it to go on to the third, I would give that” 
(holding up finger and thumb in the form of a circle) “for him!” 
Cleaver, prosecuting for the Crown, is able to point out that the 
defence is merely the means of bringing out the temptation to which 
Falder was subjected at first hand, and that the alternative was to plead 
guilty and rely on an appeal to the judge for mercy. The words might 
be uttered by any dry, routine servant of the law criticising the play. 

Finally there is the Judge himself, addressing Falder, whom the 
jury have found guilty. His final words are perhaps the best definition 
of all Law ever given: “Your counsel has made an attempt to show 
that to punish you with further imprisonment would be unjust. I do 
not follow him in these flights. The Law is what it is —a majestic edifice, 
sheltering all of us, each stone of which rests upon another. I am 
concerned only with its administration. . , . You will go to penal 
servitude. . . 

The scene, with Cokeson’s evidence, and Ruth’s story, loses 
nothing from its conclusion, when, as Falder is led away, the ushers 
are calling on the next case. All we have witnessed, in fact, is the routine 
“rolling of the chariot wheels” of Justice. 

The prison scenes must have been something new, and for all 
I know, unique. W^e see the governor on his daily round, the warders 
of the ex-sergeant-major type at theirs, the chaplain, one of Jack’s 
earlier, less sympathetic, studies of a priest, with his eagerness to seize 
the opportunity presented by the breaking-down of a prisoner’s will¬ 
power, the doctor who says, with perfect correctness, that he can only 
deal with facts, and that if he admits that solitary confinement is trying 
Falder s mental structure, he must admit it about all the others. In their 
midst is Cokeson, on a regulation visit to Falder, thus enabling Jack 
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to set off normal ordinary human feeling against the effect of a great, 
historic system. Then comes the wordless scene in Falder’s cell, an 
imaginative tour deforce^ for while Jack had long visited prisons, and 
interested himself in their conduct, he was as opposite a human being 
to Falder as could be imagined. I do not know of anything that shows 
the empire he had established over the theatre-managerial mind than 
the fact that Falder’s cell really looked like a cell. I have seen hundreds, 
as a visiting magistrate, and often reflected on it. Dennis Eadie threw 
himself into the part to the point of making spectators ache. So finally 
comes the last act, when Falder, released, pitifully trying to reinstate 
himself in Howe’s office, finds that Ruth has had to do what any 
woman who cares for her children might do, and under the stress of 
the discovery, when he is re-arrested for ticket-of-leave offences, 
wrenches himself from the sergeant and flings himself over the stair- 
rail to his death. 

They lay his body on the floor of the office. Ruth (leaping to her 
feet): “No, no! No, no! He’s dead!” Cokeson: “There, there, poor 
dear woman! . . . No one’ll touch him now! Never again! He’s safe 
with gentle Jesus!” 

I, at least, never have seen a curtain like it. The hush in the theatre 
was eloquent. Mr. St. John Ervine reviewing it for the Observer noted: 
“The audience remained totally silent ... at the end. . - .” In fact the 
atmosphere throughout was electric. Winston Churchill, then the 
Home Secretary, saw the play, and as a result of his visit, the conditions 
regarding solitary confinement were altered. This unparalleled fact 
was noted in The Magistrate in an article on penal reform by Sir 
Maxwell Fyfe, in December 1948, thirty-eight years later. 

The reaction on the occupants of the stalls of those days was 
peculiar. They knew what they were going to see, and they went to 
see it, fascinated. I sat next a lady and gentleman who had, to judge by 
their appearance, not a care in the world. White-waistcoated and 
be-diamonded, they took their places with quiet assurance that seemed 
to reach its limit and disappear as they surveyed the programme. 
“My dear,” he exclaimed, scanning the list of warders, convicts and 
lawyers, “are we going to be hawwowed.^” 

Of The Mob I must speak with far greater reservation, for I never 
managed to see it acted. Indeed, on looking back and tracing its history 
I think that probably its life was such that I should have had only very 
limited opportunities. The life or fate of any work of art is so inex¬ 
plicable a thing that there is nothing wonderful in this. Jack was 
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acutely aware of the fact and often spoke of it. In addition to this 
general disadvantage from which the play suffered, there was his own 
uncertain feeling about it, shown in his letter to Garnett on the subject, 
in 1914. No play or other expression can be its creator’s best when he 
says that “it lacks I don’t quite know in what”. I first saw the play 
during one of the visits to Wingstone in the years immediately preced¬ 
ing the First World War, while it was still in typescript and still then 
called, I think, The Patriot with the intention of giving his sardonic 
twist, for the hero. More, would not have been so described by most 
of his compatriots at that date or on certain public occasions that 
I must now recall. For it does not matter much what I think about it. 

I said so to him as I handed it back across the little central table in the 
sitting-room at Wingstone, to be met by his amused twinkle: “Oh, but 
it does!” What I can and should do, and will try to do, is to furnish the 
reader of these words who may still be under fifty years of age, with 
some of the background against which the play was written and 
produced. The date about which we first hear of it is a complete trap 
for the student of Galsworthy. The theme of this drama does not 
belong to the national emotions of 1914, in which Jack shared, in spite 
of all his abomination of any sort of violence, of which modern 
mechanised warfare in the highly organised civilisation of Western 
Europe is the most utterly apocalyptic example. 

The fate of More, an under-secretary in a government which is 
just on the point of declaring war on a remote country, takes its colour 
from the political history of fourteen years earlier, when some Liberal 
politicians were placed in the difficult position of opposing a war 
thousands of miles away, which the majority of the electorate sup¬ 
ported and did not envisage as affecting any member of it personally. 
The South African War itself, however, offers no collection of material 
easily recognisable as the basis of The Mob. The rather palpable 
interest that some moneyed circles took in the placing of the Transvaal 
completely under British control instead of an uneasy “suzerainty”, 
the complete ignorance of the public of what large-scale military 
operations must entail, or that any such operations would be necesary 
are now almost unbelievable. British troops had not been in action 
nearer home than the Crimea for eighty-five years. Again, as we look 
back now to those long vanished days, it is plain that half a century of 
wise subsequent legislation has removed the animus that had lain for 
a generation, ever since Majuba in the Transvaal War of the ’seventies, 
and substituted a feeling between the minority white classes in South 
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Africa that is exemplified in the person of a Smuts, and illustrated by 
the tour of British Royalty there in 1946-47. But in 1913-14 Jack had 
by no means got rid of his own scrupulous doubts about our overseas 


policy and that of other European nations. France, Belgium and 
Germany had all been searchingly criticised for various administrative 
defects in Africa as much as ourselves. Jack, looking through his 
monocle at the Liberal Government for which he had voted, and from 
which, like most of us, he had hoped for a good deal that I think he 
would later have confessed, no government, being what it is and must 
be, could possibly achieve, saw in a flash the dramatic possibilities of 
a sincere and outspoken man, placed in a vital dilemma, between 
personal conviction and public policy. The scehes of Mafeking night, 
fourteen years before, had left an indelible impression on his mind. 
“How,’’ he posed the problem, “would a member of the Liberal 
Administration act, if forced to oppose a Cabinet decision to declare 
war on, say, Persia?” He had grave doubts about our policy in that 
country, and Russia’s, which he called in a sonnet “Our great grey 
ally.” We know now that when the challenge, war or no war, came 
a few months after The Mob appeared, neither Morley nor Burns, who 
by their opposition to war on principle, put themselves potentially in 
More’s shoes, shared his fate, as shown in The Mob. 

With some of this political history in our minds, we can more 
justly sympathise with More, in the opening scene, when, around what 
now seems an impossibly lavish dinner-table, he declares his intention 
of speaking against the policy of the Government of which he is 
a member. He meets criticism at once, from the elder generation of 
relatives, from his colleague and presently from his brother-in-law, 
a young professional soldier who has no doubt about the dangers ahead, 
finally from the wife of his bosom. Hardest of all to comfort, perhaps, 
is the old family nurse, whose boy is in a regiment scheduled to go on 
active service. Even though supported in his convictions by his neatly 
drawn, loyal young secretary, he feels obliged to resign his post. 

Then in the next scene More has to face his constituents. Jack did 
not like committees, though punctiliously calling himself a democrat. 
He had already fathomed the one fundamental objection to all “repre¬ 
sentative” bodies, which has only become apparent to most of us 
thirty years later, namely that they are unrepresentative, irresponsible 
and weak. Only very misty outlines of the fundamental human will 
survive the secondhand delegation that an election achieves- He did 
his best for the deputation that interviewed More, but could not refrain 
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from having a little dry fun with them: “You see, our ideals are 
naturally low!” one delegate says. But not for long. The interview 
takes place to the sound of regiments marching by to embark. Ada took 
endless pains to obtain music that would fit the limits of dramatic 
expression and at the same time echo what Jack’s lines said. I earned one 
of the rare frowns I ever had from her, by suggesting that the music 
was altogether too fine-drawn to body forth the feeling of a professional 
army going to its job. Finally More has to face not only his wife but 
their small daughter. Jack’s use of children, so difficult on the stage, 
was adept. One has only to think of the little Joneses, in The Silver Box, 
and now of Olive More rubbing her cheek against her father’s. The 
final scenes show More struggling on, with increasing difficulty. He 
has created a small, obscure but determined anti-war party. His leader¬ 
ship of it earns him broken windows, taunts and vilification, finally the 
desertion of his wife, in fact of everybody except one faithful man¬ 
servant and his plucky secretary. We see him escaping from a meeting 
which has been broken up, and being pursued by the thoughtless, the 
malicious, and the half-witted. Then the situation changes. Half of 
More’s troubles had arisen from the fact that this country, having gone 
to war in its normal state of unpreparedness, had to suffer reverses that 
whipped up all the stubborn obstinacy of which the British are capable. 
His brother-in-law Hubert is killed and many another. But when 
eventually the tide turns and a victory is announced, something baser, 
a vindictive note creeps into the insular good humour that had been 
maintained so far. The last scene shows a riot, led by students. Jack had 
never forgotten certain otherwise unrecorded scenes of his college days, 
any more than he could rid himself of the after-taste of Mafeking night: 
comparison may be made with the short story The Pack in A Motley, 
More is accidentally killed in a rough-and-tumble of what evidently 
began as a students* rag. To this ending Jack added an epilogue or 
postscript, very unusual for him, both in its form and because it was an 
element in dramatic composition to which he was not prone. I have 
already quoted his caustic comments on the epilogue to St. Joan: 
“Shaw can never leave a thing alone!” Had he been challenged on the 
subject he might well have defended himself on the grounds that there 
was a world of difference between the epilogue to that work, virtually 
an additional act, and the odd little silent scene in which after More’s 
body is left lying in his draggled and defiled drawing-room, with 
a toy Union Jack dropped by some half-tipsy reveller placed on his 
breast by the most self-conscious of the students, the curtain rises again 
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for a brief space. It shows what might well be a square in Bloomsbury 
or some other residential district. “A late spring dawn is just breaking.” 
Amid the trees, in leaf and blossom and beyond the dusty pavement is 
a statue gradually illuminated by the growing light until the inscription 
can be read: 


ERECTED 

To the Memory 
of 

STEPHEN MORE 

Faithful to his idealF 

High above, the face of More looks straight before him with a faint 
smile. “Sparrows perch on the shoulder and head of the figure and the 
twittering and singing of birds is heard.” 

Irving considered and then abandoned the play and in the last 
weeks of 1913 it was revised for McKinnel, who had become a dom¬ 
inating personality in the new “serious” drama that had grown out 
of Shaw’s unconventional but successful fashion-leading. (It may be 
noted how often this actor played the lead in Jack’s plays.) But after 
some months spent around the Mediterranean, Jack returned to find 
Miss Horniman’s celebrated company, that was in the act of training 
so many young actors destined to be stars, rehearsing it in Manchester. 
It was produced at the Gaiety Theatre in that city on 30th March 1914* 
Milton Rosmer played More, and Irene Rooke his wife. “A good 
steady performance. Very good reception,” he noted, and this must 
have been from the generous north country public, for he had a good 
deal of fault to find with the Press notices, two of which, contradicting 
each other, he discovered had been written by the same hand. He 
said to Miss Horniman that the play was not “a plea for little 
countries. In the matter of little nations, I am personally sometimes 
moved, and sometimes not. It depends on circumstances, but it never 
depends on the circumstances whether or no a man should abandon his 
principles when they shine to him like stars. . - .” It may be wondered 
if many members of the public understood his convictions. But they 
were warm-hearted towards a play which must always make consider¬ 
able demands on any audience’s appreciation, and made even 
in 1914 when Britons as a whole felt and talked about “our Empire 
with a robust satisfaction now difficult to recapture. At Manchester, 
after “great applause” he made “a small speech”. The first London 
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performance was at the Coronet on Monday 20th April. He was 
called for and “got an embarrassing reception*\ 

As with some others of his plays. The Mob was even better liked 
by audiences outside these islands, partly perhaps because of a more 
sensitive and alert theatre faculty, partly because the play showed the 
stirrings of that consciousness that has turned the “British Empire’’ 
of those days into the family of Dominions of fifty years later. I was 
at school in Lausanne in 1900, and I well remember what an offence 
it was to be an Englishman. The Empire was all too successful, too 
powerful, too widespread, too accidental. One wonders now if the 
Diamond Procession of 1897 with its squads of soldiers from every 
corner of the globe, was not a great diplomatic mistake. The Mob at 
least showed that one British dramatist was capable of portraying 
a member of the ruling classes as more loyal to his inward conviction 
of right and wrong than to the demands of Colonial expansion. This 
may have unconsciously moved the audience at the Little Neighbour¬ 
hood Playhouse, New York, in November 1920, to grow so enthusiastic 
that Jack was obliged to make a speech from his seat. People were being 
turned away by the box office. It had run eighty performances by 
January 1920, he told his sister. 

Referring again to Ada’s letters I am reminded that Strife very 
nearly had an odd repercussion on my own affairs. On January loth, 
1909 Ada wrote, “Meeting Sir E. Elgar about a week ago, he said 
to Jack that he was wanting to write an opera, but lacked a libretto. 
He wanted something perfectly modern, vital, of our time, as truly 
real as Strife, I wonder how you feel about this. . - 

Alas, for all that care and encouragement, I was not able to produce 
anything that could be shown to Elgar. Ada went on, after telling me 
how they fled to Littlehampton, where they had discovered lodgings 
in which Jack could work, to nurse her rheumatism while her cook, at 
Addison Road, nursed influenza. Paltry details.^ It depends on whether 
one wants to know under what conditions books and plays such as 
Jack’s were written. 

“Jack has now definitely finished the prison play; we still don’t 
know when it comes in the new scheme, nor the opening date of the 
latter.” The reference is to Justice^ and the Frohmann programme. 
“He has been tidying up many sketches for a volume to come out 
in March . . . and I hope will soon be able to go at the long- 

neglected novel.” (These must have been A Commentary and The 
Patrician^ 
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She wrote again on January 25th to say that “J. G. went off to 
Devon last Saturday, my health being so jolly unreliable I’m left at 
home with M’Trezsh” (this was one of Ada’s scores of pet names for 
the spaniel Chris). “On Saturday evening C. Buxton came to Manaton, 
made a 10 minute speech, flew off* to another place leaving J. G. to 
continue, which he did, with frequent interruptions, crowned by the 
parson and his wife leaving suddenly, howling objurgations at him for 
his indictment of the House of Lords. I expect it was lively. Today is 
polling day, but results are not out till tomorrow. Tomorrow he goes 
to Okehampton, votes, and returns here in the evening.” She went on 
to “prophesy a new disease, neuralgic fever—why not, we’ve all 
heard of rheumatic fever—no doubt young Battenberg has got the 
former and I’m trying to have it, only I don’t go in for fevers, never 
did , - . rehearsals are on of J. G.’s play . . . the Frohmann repertory 
theatre opens on Feb. 21 with Justice —^J. G. When we are here 
for a weekend, I shall not forget. So glad Felicity marches . . .” 
(this was a feeble and deservedly forgotten libretto I was trying to 
write)- 

Then I received the following: 


“14 Addison Road, W. 

Feb. 22 (1910). 

“It is just arranged this minute that we go for the second time to 
Justice on Saturday evening. Can you come along.^ It’s a box, so we 
have our dress clothes on. . . . 

“The play went very well last evening, is beautifully acted, and 
was very warmly received. It looked as if the audience would stay all 
night roaring for Jack (they sang loudly that they wouldn’t go home 
till morning) but in the end I suppose they did—I saw about 20 
minutes of the shouting—‘We—want—Galsworthy’ is a rousing call 
in chorus. 

“It is a horribly painful play, I cannot help gulping and gasping 
in places—The newspapers are quite favourable; by far the best notice 
is The Times—He only^ recognises that there can be a perfectly modern 
tragedy. 

“We think your idea of the remorseless attraction of the great 
town splendid. I think you will probably talk of the working out in 
detail with Jack. I believe he feels that you haven’t got the very best 
form to illustrate that-” 
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“14 Addison Road. 

Feby. 24 (1910). 

“As you suggest will be best on Saturday night, for the play begins 
at 8.0 Yes, there is a cloakroom where you could leave your bag. 

“We have had to return our box for the King is going on Saturday 
night and two boxes are turned into one, so, as there is uncertainty 
about what we get, the best will be to get a stall certain for you. I 
enclose Jack’s card, and have notified the box office, and they will have 
your stall reserved. After the play we will meet at the front door. On 
Sunday we don’t leave for that beastly lunch till i o’clock. 

“Tomorrow we go to Oxford, stay the night with the Murrays, and 
Jack reads a paper at the Shaftesbury Club. The dear man is awfully 
nervy and tired. ...” 

But not so much so, the reader will note, that he or she who 
screened and revived him, neglected to take all these pains about an 
unprofitable friend, indeed friends. I do not know upon how many 
other little known people they lavished similar generosity. 

“14 Addison Road, W. 

March 31 (1910). 

“I cannot tell you what Elektra amounted to altogether, because 
of the sleep that attacked me in the noisier and duller parts. All I heard 
I liked, and it all gave the feeling of whirl of hate and fury. People 
driven by a sort of fateful wind here and there—Very impressive and 
rather Dantesque. . . . 

^'The Madras House is very good and very clever, but the last act 
won’t do—we know from the rest of the play what every character 
will say in the last act—they do nothing—therefore you see, it’s all 
superfluous.” 


Wingstone, Manaton, 

Devon. April 13. 

On this date Ada wrote with advice on our forthcoming family 
party to Italy, of the view of the Alps from Milan Cathedral roof, of 
“little old churches of Byzantine period” and pictures we were likely 
to miss. 

Later she wrote to us at our Cadenabbia hotel to give further 
advice about the Italian lakes. One remark takes me back to that long- 
ago spring: “I think the Comet has played the devil with us; heavy 
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heat, and sun and heavy cloud, and rain. I haven’t seen the creature yet. 
J. G. is doing rather collar work just now. Emma treasure is in great 
beauty” (this was another name for Chris). “Trees are not by any 
means all green yet ... I expect the lovely lakes will mean some 
poems.” 

Such they were, in the first year of the reign of George V. We sent 
her postcards from various beauty spots in Northern Italy which 
warmed her heart, but our descriptions of those flower-bedecked 
mountain sides of Motterone and Generoso made her ache for the 
Mediterranean sunshine in which she was so much more at home, 
oddly for a Norwich born woman. I sent her poems resulting from the 
contact with the South. She was not only grateful, but was able to 
report that Jack had induced The Nation of those days to take one 
called Bucolic. On June 27 she was characteristically enthusiastic about 
our holiday travels and full of projects for our staying in South Devon. 
Of public affairs I find: “we don’t really know anything about the 
Poetry Recital Society—^Jack became a patron chiefly for the luxury 
of writing them a letter adjuring them to give at least as much time to 
the destruction of the ‘poetical’ as to the fostering of Poetry!” 

Ada wrote next on September 21st, this time in reply to business 
queries: “You have done nobly well, the stone-man must pierce and 
drain and make good. I suppose he doesn’t paint too, if he did, I would 
be inclined to do that too, though it is autumn, for it is sure to get 
knocked about in the stone-working time.” 

The subject of these shrewd injunctions was the Mausoleum her 
odd old father had built all those years ago in the Rosary Cemetery 
of which my father and I have always been trustees. The words show, 

I think, a strong business sense that would not be argued from many 
portraits that show Ada as the essence of hypersensitive femininity. 
There is also the rigid loyalty to a past that she seldom had time to 
visit. I was proud to save her the trouble. 

She continued that she was disgusted with Frank Harris’s The Man 
Shakespeare. “He becomes tiresome with his Mary Fitton idea—which 
is plain enough, but doesn’t pervade all the work as he pretends. It’s 
his obsession and I’m very sick of it.” 

She had, in fact, no use for the type of writer, perhaps commoner 
then, who had theories about women, as about some other zoological 
family. She always objected to Wells’s heroine, in Tono-Bungay^ then 
running as a serial in Hueffer’s English Review^ that she was “a peg to 
hang theories upon”. She ended: “We’re trying to get First Aid 
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classes here—immense difficulties as always in the wilds. Separate 
sexes, please, in classes which would amount to five boys and four and 
a half girls perhaps 1*’ 

On October 22nd Jack was in Manchester, alone, I believe, 
rehearsing and discovering a foster-cousin of mine playing the 

convict, Clifton, but he warned me, “The poems are not up to Cocker 
this time!” 

In her Christmas letter from Littlehampton Ada returned to the 
subject of the Mausoleum. “What about my paving stones, etc. at the 

Rosary.^ I’ve had no bill yet-” She might be fond of old Norwich 

friends but—no nonsense. 

“Isn’t it splendid to think this much of winter is gone—there are 
little primroses out here, and some veronicas, garden daisies, and in 
one garden a lot of red and white carnations! Praise the god of 
flowers—goddess, I mean—but Flora doesn’t in the least fill my idea 
—Persephone is another affair.” 

Those were the days of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird and Ada strongly 
urged me to see it and to stay the night at Addison Road. I went up 
on January 28th, 1911. Alas, how to recapture the vogue that the 
Belgian’s pretty fairy story enjoyed at that time, so that cafes and 
writing-paper and innumerable other objects were all named Blue Bird. 
Far more real was our conversation, typically concerned with two very 
diverse subjects upon which we argued, while Ada sat at her piano 
playing softly and then breaking off to put in some penetrating remark 
across the silver and mauve shadows of that intimate room in the spring 
twilight. 

One was The Little Dream which J. G. confided to me in typescript. 
The other was that early “Welfare” effort towards Boys’ Clubs. On 
my return home I ventured to send some suggestions when returning 
the papers and he acknowledged them on February 8th with the words: 
“Boys. I’m trying to word it, and am going to put it before the ‘Agenda 
Club’ the new social betterment organisation, very big in names and 
intention, who are in want of a definite objective and are already 
decided vaguely to go for boys of that age ... I’ll tell them to send you 
their papers. The Little Dream is to be played in Manchester on 
March 27 for a week or fortnight . . . (it) was conceived and mainly 
written Easter 1909, finished Sept. 1910, funny way of working!” 

But when Ada wrote from Littlehampton on March ist the date of 
production had been changed to April 15th and the venue still Man¬ 
chester: “it is going to be a terror to produce”. . - . “We had a great 
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time in Liverpool, they started a repertory scheme with Strife and it is 
very hearty—splendidly acted—altogether enjoyable. J. G. made two 
speeches, an unheard of innovation for he loathes speaking- . . . 

“Littlehampton is as sweet as spring today, full of larks and sun¬ 
shine—-we stay till Friday in next week, and I hope he will get some 
work done—London becomes impossible that way.” 

By March 15 th, however, they were back at Addison Road, and 
The Patrician had appeared: “The reviews have been quite favourable, 
but oh! so stupid—only about four with real understanding. Can’t you 
imagine when Euripides wrote ‘The apple-trees, the singing, and the 
gold,’ how the Athens critics put their heads together and said: 
‘What’s the fellow up to? He’s getting pleasant—this will never do— 
it’s not what we are looking for and therefore it won t do* Jack was 
a little amused, and finally rather cross over that silly Little Theatre 

announcement—there’s been a contradiction now-” (To what 

this refers I have now no clue- It is perhaps a little comfort to think that 
such contretemps can disappear so completely from human records.) 
“He and the young composer of The Little Dream music are just gone 
off to Manchester for a preliminary tug at the various troubles con¬ 
nected with the little play. . . 

So at length The Little Dream was played before the public, for¬ 
tunately in Manchester. I will make a guess that, years hence, it will 
seem the most remarkable thing Jack ever did, or most remarkable 
that he should ever have done it. But I am not sure. Certainly no one 
else could have brought about the actual production on the commercial 
stage of what is either a dramatic poem, or a poetic miniature drama, 
although I do not forget that Granville Barker and Laurence Housman 
had had a succes d*estime with Prunella. 

The Little Dream described in the printed version as ‘An Allegory 
in Six Scenes’ consists of about 3000 words including some verses 
accompanied by music. It presents the waking trance of Seelchen, who, 
if she existed, would be the daughter of a peasant family in a remote 
mountain hut, through the window of which are visible the three great 
peaks, the W^ine Horn, the Cow Horn, and the deadly Great Horn. 
She is torn between Lamond, the young climber from the great city, 
and Felsman the chief guide of the valley, and beneath the scrutiny of 
the inaccessible peaks, across whose foothills scamper the flower 
children and the half-mythical goatherd, she yields first to one and then 
to another of her suitors, or rather to the life which they embody, 
while shadowy forms of Death by Slumber and Death by Drowning 
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appear to her, until she wakes in the ever-untouched freshness of the 
mountain dawn. 

It was his longest and I think his best poem, merely to read. How 
it looked, played by the acting talent of the year 1911, I do not know. 
He and Ada seem to have been satisfied. I renounce all comment. I only 
want future readers to grasp that this performance actually took place, 
to the everlasting credit of the English stage, 

I skip here pages of good and affectionate advice as to possible 
holidays, criticism and constant encouragement about poems, many of 
which were to wait twenty years before reaching fruit. The following, 
however, marks a point in contemporary musical history: 

“14 Addison Road, W. 

May 4th (1911). 

“Saw a new opera the other night, Louise^ by Charpentier—Took 
very little by it—^how old we are! Yet I could see the Debussy Pelleas 
and Milisande again with pleasure—I wonder if I ever was ‘Musical’.^.^.^ 
I heard the gross fat man rapturing over Louise^ the other night—-the 
audience all looked like gone-off, very ‘late’ Pompeians—The British 
type is changing terrifically fast—^is there a John Bull in all London?” 

On May 17th she wrote from Wingstone in good weather, long 
criticisms and suggestions concerning a batch of poems I had sent her. 
The letter contains the following: “Yes, why should we blush for our 
Maritana-Traviata taste? I don’t mean to—For me, Orpheus^ Carmen^ 
Traviata^ Boh^mCy Pagliacci, Tristan^ Rigoletto (!)” But she soon put 
aside such matters to tell of the varied livestock of Wingstone all 
coming to her for sugar. She must have been suffering severely from 
rheumatism, for she left Jack at Wingstone from which he wrote on 
June 13th, apropos of what was then considered the very advanced 
“socialistic” programme of the Liberal Government: 

“I don’t see any peculiar danger that the little street clearing and 
polishings are going to get below the surface of things. I guess you and 
I will still be free to jibe at all that lacks the spirit of the truth so far as 
we can see it. We live at a time when the physical apparatus of life has 
dragged us on at a rate too quick for our spiritual digestions; and so it 
will go on for some time, if indeed we ever catch up again. Hence all 
these more or less desperate endeavours to catch up and institutionalise 
everything. I shouldn’t worry. Even if we have to pass through much 
Institutionalism I think you may bet on the national untidiness of the 
human animal at one end and his real and proper love of liberty at the 
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Other, to come through. . . . The Little Dreamy though I think only 
understood by one in ten, impressed people and was a great success 
in its way. Anyway the little actress got seven bouquets and a full horn 
at the last performance. London hangs back naturally, being too 
bloated to take the slightest risk. I’ve just finished a 3 Act play that will 
please the super-tramp in you . . . old friend Ferrand appears.” This 
last must indicate The Pigeon. The allusion to the “horn” the young 
actress received with her bouquets is to the names of the mountains in 
The Little Dream. What a picture of Edwardian bounty and good 
nature this account conjures up. 

They returned to Wingstone by June 28th: “I feel wonderfully 
better . . . the weather is cheering up very sweetly. (They had a 
baddish week for Coronation and the garden was chaos.) I’ve not got 
one bed in order. J. G. is gone to town, there are a lot of people 
longing to dine him, shake his hand, peer into his soul—but the real 
reason is that he wanted shaking up, I thought, and a day at Lords to 
watch his beloved Eton—or rather beloved Harrow.” She was then 
preparing to entertain a family (can it have been the E. V. Lucases.^) 
whose little girl demanded a Dartmoor pony to sleep in her room. 

They went to Ireland and on September 27th Ada wrote: “Well, 

I think unearthliness is the word for the land—any five minutes I was 
left alone out of doors in Connemara, I felt them all about me—heard 
’em too—sometimes when you put your foot down in a boggly bit 
you hear a gurgling groan from below, but generally speaking they 
are gently mischievous, not melancholy—No, we missed the fearsome¬ 
ness of the barred window signs—perhaps that’s over now—(see 
Punches cartoon this week). I wonder how the Eighty Club are liking 
Killaloe. It’s very pretty, but that’s where the fleas snarled.” The 
Eighty Club had, I think, gone to see about the possibilities of various 
forms of Home Rule. She added that they were in for a “fine canter— 
L’pool, Manchester, Stockport, Sheffield, Birmingham, Cambridge 
some of these to look after plays, and some to read papers, bless him!’ 

Meanwhile Ada liked to hear of the programme the Norfolk and 
Norwich Festival proposed, but felt Henry Wood “can’t touch 
Beethoven No. 7 at Queen’s Hall, I’ve heard him at it many times, and 
really can speak, I think, but perhaps he will do better in the country. 
On the other hand he is wonderful at Tschaikowsky. . . 

I spent a happy Sunday with them in November of that year and 
was so reluctant to leave that I returned to my place of business by the 
5 a.m. newspaper train from Liverpool Street, on the footplate of the 
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engine, at the invitation of its driver, who had married our nursemaid 
some years before. It was a jolly experience and when I recounted it 
Ada wrote from Wingstone on the 30th: . . that ride on the engine. 

I do envy you that! How was your very nice suit afterwards? Oh 
heavens! what a night—should have been shrieking with joy all the 
way, I fancy—and almost certainly have fallen off, too, for I’m first 
rate at tumbling about. Well, well, things do come your way, you 
know, horrid as some parts of your life are. The Newnham Lecture 
went very well indeed, I believe, but Sheffield is the experience he best 
likes to recall—they keep on writing to ask to have that lecture to read 
and have to be told to wait for it in book form ... I posted 2.3 letters 
this morning and there are more for the afternoon post. I have violets 
and pansies in bloom, bless their hearts, and some hard-cheeked little 
china roses still. Threshing going on very vigorously. - . 

But not until we come to Jack’s letter of November 27th from 
Wingstone is it possible to see how remarkable it was that they were 
able to find so much time and affection to spare for my rather irritating 
and quite useless small productions. It runs: “Grateful for your letter 
and criticisms—all sane I think barring your objection to the word 
‘Moods!’ There ain’t no other word anyway. 

“What a jolly time you had on the engine Why can’t I ride on 
them? Our love . , 

During that hectic visit he had asked me to return his Moods, Songs, 
and Doggerels with any criticism I could give. I boldly did so and he 
took it thus. 

Ada’s Christmas letter marked a point in their lives, made by the 
heaviest blow they had received since Jack lost his father, seven years 
earlier: 

“Littlehampton, Dec. 29. 

“. . . a grisly Christmas, for on Dec. 19 our dear, dear Christyman 
died. We go up on Sunday and on Monday the rehearsals of Jack’s 
play The Pigeon begin. It will be good for him—will pull him together 
—I have been rather seedy, but am recovering—Chree was a friend of 
12 years’ standing. . . .” 

What they really felt about that loving black spaniel went into 
Memories, I believe the first of Jack’s books to bear illustrations, in this 
case very sympathetic ones by Maud Earl. The mention of twelve years 
shows how deeply he was embedded in the crisis of their lives. I always 
felt that he stood to them in place of a child (one of Ada’s women 

K 
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friends said to me; “You couldn’t waste Ada on having babies!”) The 
effect on Ada comes out in the concluding paragraphs of her letter— 
referring to the news of those days: “I hope we shall get through these 
end-days without Messina disappearing, or a trainful of people being 
roasted—this Berlin poisoning wholesale is promising though- Birds 
are piping here in the mornings as if they thought it spring—I 
wonder?” 

On January i5th^ 1912 she wrote from Addison Road: “No one can 
tell the likely length of The Pigeon s flight—that is what makes the fun 
of the theatre work. . . . We are supposed to be going abroad (Siena 
I expect) directly after it starts, which we believe will be on the 30th 
January. , . . J. G. is at rehearsal every day, and gets pretty tired. It 
seems to go all right, as far as I can gather.” 

They not only went to Siena, but on to the United States, which 
had an electric effect on Ada, that makes one suspect that her con¬ 
tinuous minor ill-health, that rarely disabled her, and allowed her such 
a long lease of life, was really nervous overstrain caused by her de¬ 
votion to Jack and his work. He, on the other hand, was always I think 
a little restive in the glare of real honest-to-God American publicity- 

From Wingstone, May 31st, 1912: “. . . I never felt so well in my 
life as on the other side of that beastly ocean—Insolently well and able 
—^I’m afraid I should always be ready for a jaunt across. . . . America 
does brisk one up so nicely, and I can eat huge breakfasts, drink coal 
black coffee, and gobble ices in a way I never thought to do. Coming 
back we had the company of the Gilbert Murrays which made the 
voyage much jollier—they were rather good sailors and full of 
laughter. We came on the Baltic^ another White Star, but only saw 
one iceberg quite on the horizon, and some said that was a schooner. 
This refers to the controversy, then hardly stilled, about the route taken 
by transatlantic craft, which arose after the Titanic of the same line 
was lost, a few months previously, as a result of colliding with an 
iceberg. “. - . Jack is full of nice work, but I think, a little distracted by 
visitors—He doesn’t manage to shut his mind away from all on earth 
quite as he used to—I don’t know whether it’s a good or bad thing, 
but I know work doesn’t go quite so quickly, and he’s a slow worker 
anyhow . . . I’ve set 17 of Jack’s lyrics to music, so there- I did 9 in 
America of all places. . . - What an odious time o’ year! Much as I love 
America I don’t believe the dew falls there, not our sort of dew 

certainly—This is a deep saying-” She had also reflected a little 

about America when she wrote from Wingstone on July istt “No, 
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I didn’t see that happy country of unpruned trees and 1680 manners in 
America, the middle States seemed to us rather awful—the plainest 
country imaginable—^but when you get south, Arizona, Texas, New 
Mexico, it is more Eastern-looking than anything I’ve ever seen— 
surely Arabia or Persia. California again is different, a sort of mixture 
of Pyrenees, Scotland, mid-France, and other places.—^J. is working 
rather heavily, I mean not very willingly, but he’s well ... I can’t get 
any publisher here to take those seventeen songs, so I am in the queer 
position of having them accepted by the best publisher in America, 
and not at all here, apparently. That seems to throw a sinister light on 
the quality of the work, eh.^ They don’t know much about Art, in 
America—Ah, except St. Gaudens, sculptor—Him they have, and he 
is one of the very great- . . 

By August 13th, at Hotel Cristallo, Cortina, he had received my 
request for permission to write a book about him. It is queer now to 
re-read his reply. It begins characteristically with praise of some little 
poems I had sent, but when he came to answer the question, he 
betrayed I now think a curious wistfulness beneath his outrageous 
modesty, almost as if he felt that his resounding success had been 
inadequate. And perhaps in really sympathetic understanding, it had 
been, though it was loud and plain enough- He dictated to Ada: “You 
pay me a great compliment and make a very rash request in your letter 
to Ada. Do you seriously think the subject would interest you, after 
the first glow had worn off I do not think it is right for you to under¬ 
take it as it were in hot blood, not, that is, without a real feeling of 
certainty that it would not become a great bore. As far as I am concerned 
I should like no one as well, and no one is more likely to understand me 
or to be more thoroughly sympathetic, and at the same time incisively 
intelligent. 

“As to biographical detail, that would be in any case out of the 
question; biographies during the life of the party concerned, are 
odious, I think, and he had better be dead before anyone knows 
whether he should be biographed. Curiously enough, a man whom 
I don’t know wrote to me three days ago and asked if I had any 
objection to his writing a critical study of my plays and novels, to be 
published in book form. He wanted biographical particulars as well. 
I replied that I could not give biographical particulars, but that I could 
of course not object to his writing a critical study of my work. Since 
hearing of your wish I have written to him again to say that I hear 
there is another study of my work in hand, but whether he will stay 
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his mad career or not I cannot say, and whether you will do the same 
on hearing this, I know not at all. 

“Once more, if you do start, be quite certain that it amuses you.” 

In passing I note that he signed J. G., but the letter was in Ada’s 
hand- The sheer daily obstacle of correspondence was becoming 
formidable already by that date. 

In spite of kindly warnings, I engaged on my task. I did not become 
bored with it, but I was totally inadequate to it, as will be seen. I only 
pray that I am now in some measure repairing my insufficiency of that 
time. 

From Addison Road, August 24th^ 1912: . . Did you get J. G.’s 

letter.^ He would like to hear from you on that plan for a book of 
literary criticism . . . perhaps you would come up on Saturday night 
and talk it over - . - the other man has not replied to J. G.’s letter- - . - 

“London is looking quite horrid, one-eyed, and that not quite 
open ...” 

I replied about the proposed literary criticism of his work, and he 
replied from Addison Road on August 30th: “. . . I see. The other man 
has made no sign. I suggest you let Ada pass a currycomb through 
your fields of flowers ... I think we ought to talk before you are 
crystallized.” 

The promised talk was too difficult to arrange then, but I sent 
a synopsis and heard from Ada at Addison Road, September 3rd; 

. . Here you are, sketch very interesting, and as you will see, much 
dotted over by J. G. Some of the matter as put in compressed form is 
rather cryptically expressed, but I feel it will come out clear when it is 
allowed to explode- ... I enclose The Fugitive to read in absolute 
confidence and return at once. You’ll see note on outside of your 

skeleton about it and The Eldest SonT 

The scene of the discussion when eventually it did take place was 
that typical Devonian ridge, Lustleigh Cleave, just below Manaton in 
point of height but high enough above the rest of England. I began 
to see what sort of a job I had rashly embarked upon, and either that 
prospect, or the tiring journey, or the too sudden transition to Devon 
air and the spacious life of W^ingstone made me hesitate. It would 
hardly be unreasonable if I attributed it no little to Providence, for 
I was quite incapable at that date of achieving what I had undertaken. 
However, they were as keen as ever about my effort when they saw it 
in type. Ada wrote from Addison Road on October 17th, 1912: Here¬ 
with in trepidation the MS. You will damn a good deal, I fear, but 
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presently will look into things. - - . The big extract is alarming—it 
seems at present quite away from J. G. and confused in its own 
thought- But of course there is capital stuff all along; it only wants 
clarifying. Don’t be mad . . . I’m just back from Huddersfield and 
hearing my man lecture last night. It was such a good audience. I 
wanted just to look at H. where my father was born—Didn’t see much, 
just a whiff! J. G. comes back from Liverpool rehearsals tonight, and 
tomorrow begins Eldest Son rehearsals. Little Dream had one dressing 
down from him on Monday, the moment we arrived from Wingstone. 
We shan’t be at first night of Little Dream but are going to first night 
of Pigeon in Liverpool that night. Things are humming, aren’t 
they.^. . . - 

“The Manchester Pigeon had an ideal Wellwyn; the rest good, but 
not wonderful. Timson bad. I am very daft from travelling, and can’t 
remember what I wanted to say- He left a nice message about your 
chapter, but it’s gone out of my addled head. . . .” 

She made further comments from Ilkley on the 27th October, 
where she had gone to take a treatment for her rheumatism. She did 
not try to find any trace in the Birkby suburb of Huddersfield of her 
father’s birthplace. “I certainly didn’t mean to pursue the investigation 
of 100 years ago! but just to sniff the hereditary air . . . they seem nice 
alive people- . , 

This underlines one strain of her character; she had little use for or 
interest in the past, was the least archaeological or ancestor-worshipping 
person I have ever known. Her strength lay in the fact that she was, as 
Jack always said, an acute, instinctive critic. I wonder how her opinion 
of some of G. B. Shaw’s middle period will sound years hence, such as: 

.. Brassboimd . . . The Philanderer and The Man of Destiny and most 
of The Devil s Disciple ought to be burnt, I think. On the other hand, 
Fanny seemed to me better than ever, a few days ago. . . 

On November iith she said: “After For Love of Beasts booklet 
there are various odd trends—the sort of thing editors are continually 
asking him for—Certainly not a week passes but he is asked for some 
expression of opinion, and few days pass without requests for inter¬ 
views, articles, speeches, presidings, what not! Lectures are becoming 
a collection too, but some are already in The Inn of Tranquillity. The 
Eldest Son comes, we believe (at the Kings way Theatre) on November 
23rd. . . 

On the 25th she wrote: “He has been at Oxford rehearsing 
Pigeony which is going to be quite good tonight. I feel rather mad 
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at not being at The Eldest Son again tonight, but he is tired, poor 
dear. . . 

They were back at Wingstone on December 4th; “It was noble of 
you, flying up to The Eldest Son and we are so glad you felt rewarded. 
The reviews have been of all sorts, I never saw such a motley collection. 
There is a nice one in Punch today. Yes, it was beautifully acted. 

“I think The Inn of Tranquillity contains exquisite work. Don’t 
you love lEind in the Rocksy Threshings Riding in MistT^ 

Amid all this she had time for warm praise and helpful advice about 
some poems I sent, and corrections as to Jack’s advocacy of slaughter¬ 
house reform, and to send a cheque for re-painting the railings of her 
father’s Mausoleum, with what difficulty may be judged: “. . . Tomor¬ 
row we go to Bristol. He a-lecturing tomorrow night. I accompany 
my silly songs the night after. Back here on Saturday morning. I find 
today I carl t play one of my songs transposed (which it has to be). My 
fingers simply will drop on to the original notes. I foresee fun at 
Bristol, when I’m perhaps full of stage fright. The singer, I know, goes 
blind, deaf and silly, from fright, so the prospect is gay. 

“To return to the play—^Lillah” (Lillah Macarthy, then Mrs. 
Granville Barker) “is acting Viola in Twelfth Night, Probably she 
would have been Mabel Lanfarne if she’d been free. But I think Ellen 
O’Malley is very good. I do like her exit slowly to the door, and 
‘Adieu! M. le taureau!’ ” 

By the 6th May they were back at Wingstone, having paused in 
London, for: ^^Strife on Saturday night went with a very warm wel¬ 
come. It was a thoroughly exciting, much quicker played production 
this time, and I think gained greatly by that. McKinnel and Fisher 
White were really unapproachable, finer than ever if that were possible. 
The women not quite so good, except Mrs. Roberts who was the best 
yet. 

“You are a dear boy about the book. I don’t think there is much 
fear of the other men cropping up with theirs; and I think there s little 
fear of finding a publisher if you make it as good as you know how. 

I am so glad you are holding on with your teeth. J. G. is very well after 
his labours on the play. . . .” Whatever they privately felt about my 
bungling did not prevent them from having me for a jolly week-end 
of charging across Dartmoor after him, on his spare horse, and listening 
bemused with Dartmoor air and cider to Ada playing unusual music 

in the candle-lit, log-warmed rooms, in the evening. 

Then something really important happened which had nothing to 
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do with plays, novels or the international situation. Jack wrote on 
June 3rd, sparing one line for some business decision on Ada’s affairs 
in my hands, and then: “My poor Peggy had a seizure which nearly 
did for her, but she is now—^we believe—pulling back to health; two 
men still sit up with her nights. Everyone has been a brick, and the 
verdict on her is that she is ‘a Christian’. So she is, bless her! Jorick” 
(the spare horse) “fetched his fifty guineas, and is lost to us. So we are 
horseless save for odds and ends.” 

Odds and ends meant the sort of partially moor-bred pony 
Endacott would bestride to join in the meetings of the local hunt, with 
his long legs dangling nearly to the ground. And beneath that open 
friendliness of Jack’s first glance lurked that other look, partly caused 
by his monocle, a dry precision that forbade him to be seen riding 
a homely creature and making people smile. So he was horseless, save 
for . . - such. A hard fate. Almost as bad as not being “with dog”, as he 
expressed it. 

Ada added from Addison Road shortly after: “Master Jorick . . . 
looked dreadfully handsome at the sale place. Endacott saw the man 
who bought him was so taken with Jorick that he wouldn’t leave him 

—followed him about continually-Peggy is very ill; we don’t know 

what it is, but the vet- was up with her all last night. We have had four 
telegrams today about it, and not one tells us what is the matter, 
perhaps they don’t know. How I hate and howl against suffering 
beasts, who can’t tell us-” 

“Peggy goes on very well,” Ada said on June 27th, “but is far 
from being a saddle horse yet. She eats all day in the meadow next the 
garden, and is very affable mostly. There’s a nice-looking new 
thoroughbred here on trial, and master’s affections are newly engaged 
there ... I shot damnably yesterday and J. not very well!” This was 
on the miniature range on Signal rocks. 

As a set-off to these emotions I cannot forbear to record that I was 
of some use in helping to suit Jack’s exacting and capricious taste in 
tobacco. He dropped unconsciously into smoking a good many 
cigarettes while at work, discarding brand after brand, trying boiled 
sweets as a substitute, then rolling his own from various pipe tobaccos. 
For years he said he couldn’t smoke a pipe, but I am now proud to 
read, “Thank you ever so much, dear boy, for lots of tobacco, two lots 
you know you left about in the hall, as well as sending a spry new one!” 
So I was of some good, if not, alas, as biographer. Then he went to 
Malvern. 
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Ada enjoyed herself in Worcestershire, looking at J/s mother’s 
country. “There are quantities of most beautiful little old houses and 
farms; it’s less pulled about by modern ideas than most places. Alto¬ 
gether a pleasant time, and I heard romantic stories of ancestors’ house 
besieged by Roundheads or Cavaliers, but we couldn’t tell which,” 
They were still struggling with chapters of my ill-fated attempt 
on his life when they went to Switzerland in August, but not to their 
satisfaction, “I do soundly hate this Switzerland, and we mean never 
to see it again, except in the way to somewhere else. Material-minded, 
exploited, lacking in dew and sweetness, and everything worth having. 
Its spine is a cogwheel railway, its torso a tunnel. . . . No. I don’t think 
I could find anywhere for the sole of my foot in this country; there 
aren’t any natives to speak of, either, as far as I can see, except a few 
guides.” But she relented: “Berne looked quaint and pretty . . . we go 
back to London on August 24th to begin rehearsals of his new play 
due at matinees (Court Theatre) Sept. i6th.” (This was The Fugitive,) 
It was at this point that they left Addison Road for Flat A, i 
Adelphi Terrace House, Robert Street. 

I failed to reach London to see the opening. Ada wrote on Sep¬ 
tember 18th: “We waited up and about for you till midnight last night. 
Your seat was badly wanted in the first day crowd and sold while J- 
was giving it up! It was a hurlyburly in the hall! ’Twas a very good 
steady first performance, but I don’t think the casting is really right. . . 
here is a Dark Flower^ which please return when finished with.” This 
was a preview of the MS. of that book for the biography, for which 
(she added) “there exists a snapshot of Master and Peggy, BUT he 
won’t hear of it as a ‘frontispiece’.” 

Returning to the book: “Now we thought the end should be a 
chapter as spoken of, some sort of putting the whole work to the test 
of the discovery made as to the principle of Balance —throughout, with, 
of course, an attempt to show how serving this principle causes a man 
to take one very definite side according to his temperament; that is, it 
accounts for J. G.’s continual appeal to humaneness, because his 
temperament tells him the scales are weighed down the other way. 

Leeds had been feting him. He “read two acts of The Pigeon, 
Strife was very good. . . . Also he seems to have pleased them with 
various speeches, long and short. Friendly, rough-coated doggies, 
these north country ones!! Energetic too they are. There are two 
really fine private picture collections in Leeds. ... Tell your dear little 
Mother that Kate is still bathwoman here and about ten years younger 
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than she used to be ” (This from Craiglands, Ilkley, December 4th.) 

On March i6thj 1914 Ada wrote from Adelphi Terrace House^ 
“I am keeping the main body” (of the MS.) “but return” (the chapter) 
“The Message, which is certainly not significant enough yet; the title is 
too big for what comes of it. In both novels and plays you have dis¬ 
tilled and labelled each well and truly; but you don’t push home what 
you have gleaned from this, in the summing up. Isn’t it all a protest 
against lack of love and sympathy—all a showing up of the evils of 
Complacency, Possessiveness, Crass Obstinacy Hyper-Self-conscious- 
ness, callous Domination? And so on through all the plays and poems 
and little wars, as well as in the novels just quoted? Don’t they all bear 
the same message, answer the one test? all appeal for a wider humanity?” 

As I re-read those words, the five “evils” she named seem to me 
to stand for the subjects of The Island Pharisees, The Man of Property, 
The Country House, Fraternity and The Freelands, I think it is sig¬ 
nificant that she found no single word to allude to The Patrician^ 
always, I am convinced the most sympathetic to her, of all his earlier 
books. Jack agreed with her in his letter to me of March iith. 

She was about to join him in Manchester for the production of 
The Mob on March 30th. Of this she wrote on April 6th from Little- 
hampton. “We are here for a weekend of fresh air after Manchester. 
The Mob had a very warm reception from a full house. One or two 
newspapers are not pleased; from the way the non-pleasure is ex¬ 
pressed I can’t help thinking said critics once took part in some really 
bad mobbing. There are of course plenty of enthusiastic reviews. 
Rosmer was very good as More, Miss Rooke good but very usual as 
Katherine. Hilda Bruce Potter very good as Helen, Lomas excellent as 
Sir John. It comes to the Coronet on April 20th with Miss Horniman.” 

The letter has another interest. Many people who knew Ada would 
credit her with second sight, whatever that is. I can only record that 
she wrote: “I wonder if you found your heart’s desire in Edinburgh.” 
I had met my future wife there, though by no possible stretch of 
coincidence can she have known it when she wrote. 

I went to see them at Wingstone, during the first days of May. 
Little did I think, as Jack and I slackened rein and lit cigarettes in the 
deep lanes by which we returned from Hambledon in the damp 
Devonian twilight, with the moon looking down on us through the 
branches of ash trees whose buds were not yet uncurled, that I should 
not ride with him again for seven years. They were both very for¬ 
bearing about my fumbling with his career. I cannot even recollect the 
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trend of our discussions, but evidently they were not too displeased 
with what they saw of it and we must have got as far as preparing to 
hand it over to Pinker, the agent, for I see, in Ada’s subsequent letter 
of June 15 th she warned me that he would not be going to America 
until the autumn, so innocent were we of what that autumn was to 
bring. I could not now disentangle if it were on this occasion or an 
earlier one that we did lightly toss about the possibilities of European 
War. To most people under forty this may seem remarkable enough, 
but not more remarkable than the fact that we envisaged it when we 
spoke of it, lightly, if at all, as on the South African model, a mounted 
war; that Jack and I would engage in some irregular Horse unit (there 
were all sorts of queerly named and sometimes queerly commanded 
ones that still held anniversary dinners in London) or the Yeomanry. 
Ada was relegated to a hospital. “A horse hospital!” she sharply 
reminded us, her lips compressed in a very thin line at the thought of 
the sufferings of dumb creatures, and then relaxing, as we all laughed. 
It was so silly, war in Europe, something on a level with slap-stick 
comedy and the prophecies of Old Moore. By what I think sheer 
providence now, he discovered, by helping with the hay that summer, 
some sufficiently serious fault in one shoulder. Sometimes he laughed 
and said he did it opening a gate when we were out riding, but it was 
part of the incapacity that prevented him from being mobilised. 

For in that autumn Pinker did not go to America, nor my book 
on Jack to any publisher. In the first days of August the sane Edwardian 
world crashed to atoms, so completely that, to begin to make plain 
what it had contained, to those who do not remember it, I must begin 

a new chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 


ADELPHI TERRACE HOUSE. THE WAR 

The Dark Flower. The Pigeon. The Fugitive. 

A Bit o* Love. Beyond. The Foundations. Saint*s 
Progress. The Little Man. A Sheaf. Another 

Sheaf. Tatterdemalion 


T he First World War broke out a fortnight before Jack’s forty- 
seventh birthday when he and Ada had been married nearly nine 
years. It may be that there is a marked transitional period in the 
later-middle of most lives. If not it is mere coincidence that from about 
this time, the life they led together as I knew it, and its fine flowering 
in his work, run more nearly together and I need do less violence to 
the strict chronology of the two parallel vehicles of their existence. 
Members of a subsequent war-scarred generation who have been 
sufficiently interested to read so far will, I hope, have some sympathy 
to spare for those of the age that he and Ada then were, confronted 
by an incredible turn of human history, whose course, and whose 
consequences, were completely unforeseen in 1914. 

As it affected them directly, the story is soon told. It must be 
remembered that for two years 1914—16 recruiting, or “man-power 
mobilisation” as it would be called today, was entirely voluntary. He 
had every reason to know that he was likely to be of far more use with 
his pen, and the influence it wielded, than attempting to engage in 
military training that could only have landed him with his disabilities 
in some less useful clerical or administrative job. But as the struggle 
grew tenser and the tide of sheer human suffering rose and rose, 
neither of them could stand aside, and characteristically finding 
medical, or, strictly speaking, Red Cross work the only kind for which 
they were fitted with a minimum of training, they did engage—in 
Mrs. Allhusen’s Convalescent Hospital for French Soldiers, he as 
bathman and masseur, Ada as linen superintendent. She also dealt 
with correspondence, and prisoners’ parcels. This establishment was 
situated at Martouret, Die, Drome. This was the most immediate 
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surface contact they made with the history of those days. They reached 
it by returning from Devon, after he had given the old Galsworthy 
mansion in Cambridge Gardens for a hostel^ and it is quite beyond any 
powers of mine to catalogue his large and munificent gifts to every 
kind of war effort. Nor yet to describe what they both felt as the total 
of casualties mounted in a crescendo of bereavement from which we 
have not recovered today. It is plain enough, in the shorter pieces more 
especially, that he wrote directly about the war. His main works, novels 
and plays, did not deal with the subject specifically until The Fotm- 
dations was produced in 1917 and Sainds Progress was published in 
1919. He and Ada were just too old to feel any youthful enthusiasm, 
and neither of them was gifted with any facile optimism about other 
people’s sufferings. 

Looking back at it now, the image by which I see them both is 
as if they were mounted on Peggy and Skip, riding into a thicket of 
sapling and briar so overgrown and vicious that there was no seeing 
through it, and the best that could be done was to save the horses from 
the cruel switchings and prickings its passage involved. 

The fact that they kept their seats, so to speak, that is, the intimate 
balance of the spirit which plainly survived in both of them, is eloquent 
of the tough fibre that lay beneath their anguished sensibility, Ada’s as 
much as his. For on examining what they did, and he wrote, it is plain 
that the war did not greatly deflect them from the subconscious 
principle by which they lived. Indeed, the phase that the war accom¬ 
panied is plainly visible in his work, some months before the threat of 
war seemed more than one of those recurrent scares that had cropped 
up in 1907 and 1911. The change, as near as I can suggest it, is in the 
very shape of the conceptions that he formed. Up to 1913, and indeed 
as late as The Freelands which was not published until 1915, his novels 
bore titles that plainly set them before the public as literary expressions 
of certain phases of English life as then lived. Ada has already, in letters 
I have quoted, characterised his first five novels (omitting for the 
moment, and it is the only dislocation of exact chronology. The Dark 
Flower') as portraying Complacency, Possessiveness, Obstinacy, Hyper¬ 
selfconsciousness and Domination. 'We may add to this list The Patrt'- 
dan and characterise it as signifying Caste consciousness. The plays also. 
The Silver Box^Joy^ Strife, Justice^ even The Eldest Son, were broad 
canvases, panels if you like, upon which no one character attracted so 
much attention as to lessen that available for the others. But from The 
Dark Flower (Octoher iSth, 1915) and The Pigeon (January 1912) the 
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almost personal titles denote themes embodying not so much states of 
society as the reactions of specialised individual temperaments to their 
circumstances. We must now survey three novels, The Dark Flowery 
Beyondy Sainds Progress, in which the action flows from the fact that 
Mark Lennan is a sculptor, Gustav Fiorsen a violinist and Edward 
Pierson a priest, and must act as they do because they follow those 
vocations. The same is true of the women characters. Gyp pervades 
Beyond, The Fugitive is almost entirely about what happens because 
Clare is Clare. And this brings out so well a whole habit of his vision 
and method and the influence of Ada. The tragedy of the two last 
named characters is precisely that they are the quintessence of woman¬ 
hood. You cannot help being aware of it. Now, in any other hands, 
this would have resolved itself into a problem of sex, in The Dark 
Flower and A Bit o Love even more so. But no one could think about 


Ada as an example of a scientific process. Thus both books and 
plays came to have an interpretative direction that was often mistaken 
and abused, but which actually is very old. Above the scene, the clash 
of human fate arising from the very constitution of human nature 
supersedes the clinical examination of human fibre in the glass jars in 
which human institutions preserve it. Or to put it another way, the art 
and priesthood and fatal feminine beauty that dominate the war-time 
novels are eternal things. The particular phases of social development 
that lead to much of the action of his first five novels are largely 
Victorian or Edwardian phases of society. Put thus, his war period 
can be seen to be a step forward, perhaps a deliberate rising to meet 
a more insistent call for that broader humanity that Ada felt was the 
shortest description of his main intention. 

For the benefit of those who do not remember the appearance of 
these books and plays I must justify this view in detail. The Dark 
Flower is made up of three parts, each of which contains a complete 
episode in the life of the sculptor, Mark Lennan. First, he falls in love, 
moved by boyish enthusiasm and diffidence, with the neglected 
Austrian wife of his tutor. It is she who deliberately relinquishes him 
to find a mate of his own generation. Next he falls even more des¬ 


perately in love with the beautiful and ill-mated Olive Cramer, and it 
is during the physical struggle with her jealous husband that she is 
drowned. Finally, in late middle-life, comfortably enough married to 
Sylvia, the companion of his boyhood, save perhaps for a certain “lack 
of poignancy’* in her, he finds himself the object of a wistful demand 
for protection from a wild young girl, illegitimate daughter of his 
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old racegoing college crony, Johnny Dromore. The book roused 
a fierce battle among the critics and many conventionally-minded 
members of the public, while he himself, Ada, Gilbert Murray and 
a small but choice phalanx of those sufficiently sensitive to feel and 
appreciate its beauty, placed it among the best things he had ever done. 
The sublimation of physical attraction to the level of a spiritual 
experience was perhaps more than many of his readers were capable 
of appreciating, but there can be little doubt that they were being 
invited to examine the basis upon which current sexual morality was 

based. 

Since he always showed a preference for this book, its Manaton 
edition preface is exceptionally interesting. He felt the form was 
original, but that it led to Lennan’s being labelled an amorist, for it 
involved leaving out the whole of his life except three love affairs. “The 
legend that the good citizen is visited but once . . . by Aphrodite . . . 
disguised as a good citizeness in a shower of rice and old shoes ... is 
the cherished fairy tale of most British and American readers. ... No 

others are capable of such optimistic credulity. ... 

“Xo write grossly of sex ... is to overpaint.... Readers .. . readily 
find themselves gloating with properly expressed horror, and never 

forgive the writer. 

“The atmosphere and psychology of passion are other matters, 
and the trackless maze in which the average Briton or American 

wanders ... is none the worse for a night light or two. ... 

“To assert that the artist is not concerned with morals is to risk 
being misunderstood. No one is more concerned with morals than the 
artist if a wide view be taken of his work in life. For, to the artist we 
look for those pictures of life as it really is, those correlations ot 
sectional life to the whole, essential to the organic growth of human 
society. . . . The artist alone, steering clear of parti pris furnishes the 

light by which the path of. . . development can be discerned. ... 

'‘The Dark Flower written in 191Z and the first two months o 
1913 was ... in some sort the love-life of a man. Beyond, written in 
1915, in some sort the love-life of a woman. A friend after reading t e 
first wrote: ‘Was it worth while to attempt the love-life of a man when 
there is so much that must be left out.?’ I think it was, for the essentials 
are there: the three main seasonal tides . . . the Spring, t e ummer. 
Autumn of passionate feeling ... in Beyondi. seemed, tn J^he tntete t of 

intense feeling out of the straight path, quite unashamed. . . . Women 
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of the type of Olive and Nell in The Dark Flowery Gyp in Beyond and 
Noel in Saint*s Progress are rather rare . - . one can hear the “Thank 
God” of ten thousand readers . . - but they exist. . . . Where there is 
deep and single-hearted feeling, shame has no place. . . . 

“The school of thought which would limit a novelist’s range of 
subject to what may be desirably placed in the hands of the young 
person has been summed up in the figure of Podsnap and is curiously 
Anglo-American . - . Podsnappery and Gimstockery are latent forms 
of a fanaticism . . . embedded in people with . . . grey-blue eyes ... I 
. . . think it has something to do with the idealism inherent in races 
which for tens of thousands of years did not have enough sunshine . . . 
a few hundred years during which it has dwelt in sunnier spaces has 
by no means tempered a nature fixed in gazing at the sky which would 
not respond. . . . This leaves the artist unconsoled and open to the 
attacks of a particularly virulent type of intolerance which in turn 
produces a spirit of revolt often expressing itself in terms of 
sexual exaggeration equally undesirable . . . L*excis est toujours un 

mair 

The reason for this long and frank exposition of his motives will 
be plain to anyone who remembers the reception given to The 
Dark Flower (and Beyond^ and Saint*s Progress^ and The Fugitive), 
Misunderstood by the larger vaguer public, they were actively disliked 
by many serious critics, and I doubt after re-reading the above if Jack 
completely understood why. Just as, generous to a fault, he usually 
had enough money in his pocket to be generous with, and found it 
hard to understand meanness . . . just as, living the best country life, he 
found it hard to know why people crowd into towns, so, after a quarter 
of a century with Ada, he just failed to realise the feelings that exist 
in so many small suburban homes. Sheer starvation and primitive want 
he could depict in the Hughes’, the Jones’ and the Roberts’. But of 
frustration . . . the word had not yet become fashionable when he 
wrote this preface ... of the pitiful clinging together of people who 
have just a little money, fresh air and love and are just intelligent enough 
to know they will never get any more ... he could know little. He had 
overcome his own frustration before 1905. I find it hard to put a limit 
to the effort of his imagination but I think it accounts for this racial 
theory, then rather in vogue and not, of course, discredited by Hitler’s 
subsequent use of it. I feel that he did not allow enough for the fact 
that Lennan and Fiorsen in Beyond are men of highly specialised 
vocation, Art. Unlike the Forsytes and Pendyces, the Valleys and the 
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Freelands of the earlier novels they are not human beings first and 
incidentally Lords or lawyers or what not- These are artists first and 
incidentally men. Gyp and perhaps Noel in Saint^s Progress might 
not be inaccurately described as mistresses by vocation ... women who 
feel they have something to give and must give it irrespective of the 
social rules of the time or place. It took more than the average imagina¬ 
tion ... it took an imaginative power like his . . . not to be cross with 
them. Parallel with The Dark Flower were produced two ‘‘smaller” 
plays (in the physical sense of not very large casts and limited 
changes of scene) The Pigeon and The Fugitive. 

The former shows Wellwyn, the painter, and his pretty matter-of- 
fact daughter round whom revolve three of those shiftless characters 
who can find no permanent foothold in ordered society, our old friend 
Ferrand of The Island Pharisees^ dressed in rags and philosophy, Htde 
Mrs. Megan who cannot help her attractive frailty, and old Timson, 
the sodden ex-cabby. After them circulate three reformers. Sir Thomas 
Hoxton the magistrate who believes in prison. Professor Galway who 
believes in reformatory institutions, and Canon Bertley who believes 
in the Church. Amidst them the sensitive Wellwyn is well plucked 
and would indeed be a pitiful figure if it were not for his daughter Ann 
who has none of his hypersensitive inhibitions. 

“Rotters!” she tells him. How right! One after the other, their 
fate and not the various kinds of incarceration recommended by 
Bertley, Galway or Hoxton overtakes them. For Ferrand it is the road, 
for Mrs. Megan the river, for Timson rum. Amid all this Wellwyn tries 
to paint them, then to employ them, to apply the reformer’s theories 
to them, but wistful and sordid, the life in them draws them away to 
their fates. Jack’s irony extended even to the setting of the three Acts 
on Christmas Eve, New Year’s Day and April the First, those festivals 
of Jollity, Good Resolutions, and Foolery. How far the contemporary 
theatre was from appreciating the real spirit that informs the play can 
be judged by the fact that he told me that, while it was being cast, some¬ 
one, doubtful of its appeal, said: “The public will always come to see 
Gladys Cooper with her hair down!” Miss Cooper played Ann and it 
is true that she looked lovely in the scene in which she and W^ellwyn 
are roused from their beds by the revels of these outcasts whom they 
have allowed to shelter in his studio, but this was not quite all that Jack 
meant the audience to come for. The play had an uneven career with 
pleasant spots in it. The Fugitive^ on the contrary, was no satire- At the 
head of the printed version stands the quotation: 
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“With a hey-ho, chivy— 

Hark-forrard, hark-forrard, tantivy!” 

This expresses precisely the hue and cry which inevitably pursued 
Clare Dedmond’s fatal attractiveness through her early-repented 
marriage to a man of the world, who struggles but fails to possess her 
spirit, through her half-unwilling liaison with a more sympathetic 
protector, whom she feels she impedes and whose sacrifice she is 
unwilling to accept, through her honest attempts to find work, to her 
final half-starving offer of herself that precedes her last resource, 
oblivion. To see why her best friend told her she was “too fine and not 
fine enough’’, why the family lawyer tries to prevent her destined end, 
or why her lover says, “As you haven’t money, you should never have 
been pretty’’, read her description of her honest attempt to earn her 
living in a shop. It only needs pondering: “But every morning getting 
there at the same time; every day the same stale ‘dinner* as they call it; 
every evening the same ‘Good evening. Miss Clare,’ ‘Good evening, 
Miss Simpson. . . .’ Lots of girls are really nice. But somehow they 
don t want me, can’t help thinking I’ve got airs, or something; and in 
here (she touches her breast) I don’t want them ... the same walk 
home, or the same bus and the same men that you mustn’t look at, for 
fear they follow you . . . one followed me a lot. He caught hold of my 
arm one evening. I just took this out’’ (she draws out her hatpin and 
holds it like a dagger) “and said: ‘Will you leave me alone, please.^’ And 
he did. It was rather nice. And there was one quite decent little man in 
the shop—I was sorry for him—such a humble little man!’’ 

In a letter Jack told Gerald du Maurier, in reply to a very frank 
and honest statement of why the actor-manager could not produce it: 

It is a depressing subject—truth sometimes is . . , the play is a tragedy 
of ‘lady-hood’; of women bred and brought up to being all right if 
things go reasonably well, but neither hardy nor coarse-fibred enough 
for the cross winds of life. Of women too fine to sink really low, and 
not fine enough to make good in spite of everything... . .” This 
expression of opinion tells us volumes about his views, about the 
kind of theme he sought to express in his plays. It is a graphic illustra¬ 
tion, one of many, of the quality of his mind and we may now well 
wonder at the courage he inspired in theatrical circles. For the play 
was produced, indeed had its successes. I am not likely ever to forget 
the performance I witnessed. The cast included Nigel Playfair as the 
old General, Clare’s father-in-law, almost as sorry for her as for the 
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game of bridge she disturbs, and Milton Rosmer as her lover, a poet 
and journalist in the authentic bohemian tradition, and Miss Irene 
Rooke as Clare. I believe that Jack, and I am certain that Ada, felt she 
was an ideal actress for the difficult unusual part. Her immense 
resource and versatility can be measured by remembering that she 
was equally successful as Mrs. Jones in The Silver BoXy and Mrs. 
More in The Mob. 

The last act shows how Clare, having spent her last penny on 
a spray of gardenias, drifts into a fashionable restaurant in the larger 
rooms of which a party are celebrating the Derby with the song 
that stands as the play’s motto on the printed version, and finding 
she cannot bring herself to earn a living by the one thing she has to 
sell, drops into her champagne a whole bottle of sleeping tablets 
she had stolen from Malise. It must be unique on the English 
stage. It was certainly startling at the date of its production. Du 
Maurier told Jack with commendable honesty that it would “prevent 
several people from visiting the theatre”. It did not, however, 
earn any objections from the Licenser of Plays. Still less did it 
suffer from any obstacle in America. Its real vogue, however, must 
necessarily be restricted. Unconventional ideas about human relation¬ 
ships were common enough before the First W^orld ^^ar, in the 
“theatre” of George Bernard Shaw and others. But they were associated 
with odd diets, odder political views, queer faces, and queerer hats. 
Not so, when Jack undertook to make his theatre a vehicle of criticism 
of current morals. For the last act, particularly, produced an atmosphere 
strange in any theatre, ^i^hile many of Clare’s lines contained a vein of 
poetry, emotional not verbal, they were spoken against a background 
of heavily-coloured “realism”. Thus a real grasp of Jack s theatre 
involved that average theatre-goer in not one, but two, distinct and 
arduous efforts to readjust himself to the unusual. First he had to 
swallow the novel view that beauty can be fatal and non-possessable, 
a spiritual state perceptible to the senses, and that was hard enough to 
grasp. Then he found the enigma of Clare’s fate presented with a 
the concomitants of easy theatrical popularity—a beautiful woman, 
beautifully dressed, fighting and dying against a scene of popular 
theatrical dicor. What scenic artist could ask anything easier ^an 
a “smart” restaurant, the strains of “tantivy’’ and decorative tables 
surrounded by decorative people.^ Nor was this all. There exists in t is 
play a sharp contrast. Clare’s lines are charged with deep emotion 
without which poetry, and above all poetry spoken on the stage. 
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cannot cross the footlights. And these lines seemed to free him to 
put in the ecurlier acts of the play as a contrast a fine part of con¬ 
ventional broad comedy, Mrs. Miller the charwoman, with her con¬ 
tempt for “bawgwars” (bourgeois.^) and her pity for Clare’s sacrifice 
of her wedding ring. But the odd result was not a screaming clash of 
ill-mated discordants, but a fine entertainment. Though I can under¬ 
stand Du Maurier saying he hated the play, I cannot understand anyone 
spending a dull moment while witnessing it. Yet while often and 
successfully produced, it could never be a vast popular “hit”. It 
demanded too much from the average audience. The paradox between 
these two plays remains. The Pigeon was avowedly a satire, a comedy, 
provoking smiles that became sardonic as the curious ill-jointed, 
partly out-moded social rules under which we live were exposed by 
Jack, as if he suddenly put up his monocle to regard the accustomed 
armchair in which human society loves to sit and incidentally forced 
us to notice its worn-out patches, its spots of almost insanitary dirt. 
The Fugitive^ by contrast, moved one to the verge of tears, at which 
one halts only because spellbound. Yet it contains many a line that 
loosened laughter outright. 

A Bit d Love is remarkable for many things, the most obvious of 
which is the complete contrast with the setting of the two that went 
before. It was rarely that Jack allowed to be seen his love of that 
frontier county, Devon, in which his father’s family had been cradled 
and which he had made his refuge. Only one novel {The Patrician) 
and a handful of shorter pieces {The Neighboursy A Feud^ The Apple 
Treey A Strange Thing and some shorter still) had scenes laid there. 
Some at least of the action of this play depended on the nature and 
composition of the inhabitants of a Dartmoor village. Its scene could 
not easily have been laid elsewhere. Next in order of obviousness was 
his use of children. Hitherto the appearance of the little Joneses {The 
Silver Box) and Olive’s part (in The Mob)^ and very slight appearances 
in Strife and Justice^ were the only instances, but here are half a dozen 
speaking parts for juveniles. Here also are their parents, as it might 
be the good folk of Manaton, farmers and publican and housewives 
and busybodies. Among them, loved but mocked, is the figure of 
Strangways, the curate whose wife has left him and whose parishioners 
doubt him on account of his queer religion that pervades his life, makes 
him forgive her with anguish, alienates his Sunday-school scholars by 
setting free the pets they have caged, and renders himself a laughing 
stock by writing poetry and playing his flute to the birds. This brings 
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US to what in any examination of Jack's work is an important develop¬ 
ment, Of all the avocations that men and women can follow, up to this 
point he had shown least sympathy with that of priest. The Reverend 
Hussell Barter, the dissenting pastor in The Patrician^ the Chaplain in 
Justice^ Canon Bertley in The Pigeon^ all show acute criticism of the 
cleric, the professor of religion, I think it would not be a travesty of 
Jack's outlook to say that he believed that religion could not be 
professed and classed among the liberal professions- The temptation 
to the sentimental and the authoritarian in man's nature seemed to him 
too strong, I also suspect that he sensed this attitude in any “religious” 
approach towards the divorce in which he and Ada had been involved. 
Whatever the reason, I think it will be agreed that on the whole 
religious observance and its ministers had been treated in his work 
with bare justice. In A Bit o' Love this is changed. Strangways is deeply 
realised and understandingly treated. His short Sunday-school lesson 
is not burlesqued. He tries to tell “what our Lord's coming meant to 
the world” and learns from his little scholars that his wife, before she 
left him, had said a Christian was “a man who forgave every¬ 
thing”, Strangways is portrayed trying to live up to the standard set 
from this unexpected quarter, in spite of the irregularity of his 
position, the incomprehensibility of his actions, in spite of village 
rancour and gossip and the sudden return of his wife to beg him 
not to divorce her and thus ruin her doctor lover. The most exact¬ 
ing standards of Christian belief and conduct could hardly demand 
more. 

If Jack had left the matter there, and made Strangways merely 
a good parson, practising what he preached, there would have been 
little drama to make a play. So he lent to Strangways all that demand 
for the revelation of God in the visible and audible beauty of his 
universe, that is only glimpsed occasionally in the New Testament. 
In it the birds of the air, the lilies of the field, the children at play and 
the stars in the sky are the only concessions to our aesthetic imagina¬ 
tion. Strangways needs all this, seeks it in his flute, in the sights and 
sounds of the lanes and fields, in the flight of the skylark he has set free 
from little Mercy Jarland's cage, in the wife who cannot love him and 
loves another. The effect of this quality in contrast with the plain duty 
of a parson, as seen by the crude scandal-mongering Dartmoor villagers, 
gives the dramatist his chance. The rumour of his wife's flying visit 
causes all the vague distrust of so strange a creature to become focused 
in an informal village meeting at Goodleigh's inn, Strangways appears 
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on the scene. An attempt to manhandle him he frustrates. But this is no 
mood for evening service and he would have been mobbed had he not 
boldly asked his adversary’s forgiveness. So after the violence comes 
the night of the full moon when he sees the children dancing the age- 
old dances in the great barn and utters for his last line, “God of the 
moon and the sun, of joy and beauty, of loneliness and sorrow—Give 
me strength to go on, till I love every living thing!” 

Alas, I never saw it acted, for by the date of its production I was 
a soldier. It was ratlier a favourite of Jack’s for the reason that it had 
“sense of place”, an unusual but shrewd demand for a dramatist to 
make of his plays. It was the smallest seller apparently of his plays, 
but enjoyed a production in San Francisco, at which he marvelled, 
as well he might. The London presentation by the Liverpool Reper¬ 
tory Company pleased him. 

I must therefore leave it as a play which a non-theatre-minded 
person like myself finds delightful to read. Its tense drama, its poetry, 
so remote from the usual stage atmosphere, are relieved by a broad 
comedy element in the high number of children’s parts, and in the 
village inn scene in which the characters cannot determine if the 
chairman must be elected before the meeting or the meeting before the 
chairman. Jack could with difficulty forgo his delight in making 
game of any constituted body. We shall see how ill fared other com¬ 
mittees at his hands, and in real life he had a claustrophobic terror of 
being involved in some decision of a majority, entered in a minute 
book, and made binding upon him. 

The novel Beyond appeared in August 1915 and forms yet another 
example of his intensive study of a woman burdened (it is hardly too 
strong a word) with a power of attraction that she can never quite 
control within the necessary workaday rules of society, or even the 
bonds of a true spiritual union. Love child, all the more desperately 
loved daughter, of the finer type of retired and widowed professional 
soldier. Gyp yields to the frantic wooing of Fiorsen, the violinist. It 
matters nothing that he is a Scandinavian by birth. The point is that he 
is a-national as much as amoral, a real Bohemian without habits of any 
known social colour. The fine inherited “form” of Gyp’s being can no 
more mate with his moody promiscuousness than it can, after half 
a volume of ill-assorted effort, with his opposite Bryan, the fox¬ 
hunting young barrister of “old Georgian” acquisitive possessiveness. 
Gyp is a lovely character and owes a good deal to Ada. Her reckless 
confidence that the youth, beauty, and vitality that are hers just as high 
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mettle is the predominant characteristic of a perfectly bred horse, can 
triumph over the uncertainties of human destiny and change the 
stubborn insensitiveness of male associates is exciting, touching, and 
convincing. Much as I admire the book, there lies in its very conception 
a non-sequitur. Anyone who is not enthralled by the interactions of 
the characters, and some who are, may be left at the end demanding: 
“And so, what?” There is no answer, in plain writing- Not all the 
benevolent societies, or far more intelligent legislation than most 
human communities are capable of, could safeguard Gyp from tragedy. 
She becomes a figure almost as unseizable as those female deities that 
are qualities rather than goddesses which Gilbert Murray evoked for 
the generation of the early decades of the twentieth century, from the 
hitherto jealously guarded stores of Attic Drama. Yet she is more 
human, her devotion to her father and her baby, her relationships with 
minor characters, redeem her from being an impersonal cosmic force. 

I once ventured to say to Ada that there was no very perceptible end 
for the book, no “conclusion” to the argument it posed- To my relief, 
she agreed. “How could there be?” was her comment, and I do not 
think she ever felt that the book was “hers” to the extent she did about 
The Patrician^ in spite of many surface resemblances between herself 
and Gyp. There are lovely scenes of London life and English country. 
There are inimitably drawn minor characters, Rosek the perverted art 
connoisseur, Daisy Wagg, who takes the name Daphne Wing as 
a professional dancer, the old jockey, perpetually “also ran”, the nurse, 
the doctor, make a fine gallery of portraits. But the book remains: 
Beyond. ^^Che faro. . . .” is the motto he gave it. 

The Manaton preface is again one of exceptional interest. This was, 
he says, his longest, worst written novel, marred by American serialisa¬ 
tion for the benefit of the Red Cross and by being “written at a time 
when the war distracted me too much. . - - Begun on Christmas Eve 
1914 ... it is a rather more deliberate attempt than The Dark Flower 
to break with the critical novels from The Island Pharisees to The 
Freelands - . - without the social background of those books. . - - 
Through revision it has gained austerity ... it still deliberately lacks 
their ironical edge ... it is a much better book than before it lost a 
quarter of its words. . . . That is all I wish to say about it.” He broke 
off to pay a debt of gratitude to de Maupassant, Turgeniev and Tolstoi, 
which latter he would never replace in his own estimation by 
Dostoievsky and Tchekov. He still believed that Turgeniev 
influenced British fiction “more deeply than any other foreign writer . 
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If Turgeniev inspired him most he learned more from de Maupassant, 

to whom he gives unstinted eulogy. 

It is quite useless for me to cavil at this warmly expressed opinion 
which still fills me with astonishment, “de Maupassant is the prince of 
teachers,’* he says. I remain incredulous. I feel convinced that his own 
economy and clarity were learned at Harrow and in the Temple. It is 
easier to follow his admiration for Tolstoi, his deep thought, insight, 
the unflinching truth of his expression, his range and the breadth of his 
characterisation. “The times are not favourable to gratitude,” he 
concludes, “that is why one should give vent to it, when as to these 
three great writers, it is so deeply felt!” 

When we come to The Foundations^ and Sainds Progress^ however, 
the actuality of the war going on around them both—-left bare of 
other possible preoccupations—comes clean through his work which 
had still consisted, up to this phase of his career, of the completion and 
production of themes undertaken before the war began. The Foun¬ 
dations is a play about the war as they saw it in London. Sainds 
Progress is made by the light of its baleful fires. 

The scene of The Foundations is laid in the Park Lane House, 
where Lord William Dromondy, recently demobilised, is entertaining 
a meeting of the Anti-Sweating Society while little Anne, his daughter, 
discovers in the cellar that Lemmy, a disgruntled plumber, has left an 
object which is easily mistaken by her father’s footman for a bomb. 
Then we move to this plumber’s home in Bethnal Green and see the 
Other England that won the war, Lemmy’s old mother who is a sweated 
worker, and her granddaughter, little Aida, who is a pert cockney 
child. Across both these backgrounds dodges the representative of the 
Press, and through his intervention the sweated family are brought 
to the Anti-Sweating meeting cleverly staged “off”, thus allowing the 
various points to be made from the lips of the several characters, above 
all, the point that the regeneration of society must begin from the 
Foundations but not necessarily by destroying the existing ones. This 
is an accurate if thumbnail sketch of the course of the action of the play, 
and like so many such, is completely misleading to those who read it to- 
daywithout having seen the play acted during its all-too-brief run at the 
Royalty Theatre in June 1917. For the all-important point is precisely 
that date. Half-way through the war, Jack put up his monocle and 
surveyed it. He saw with his acute clarity of vision how the apparent 
long-term effect of the military incidents that might (no one knew as 
he wrote the play) culminate in the defeat of Germany (or just as likely 
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at that moment, in the starvation of Britain by submarine attack) was 
incidental. The real effect was the disintegration of the social habits of 
Western Europe. The final scene in which the mob all but invade the 
Dromondys’ house in Park Lane, and are turned back by one of their 
number, Lemmy, reported word for word by the Press, was a bold but 
accurate prophecy of the scenes that took place in Norwich and many 
a large town in 1921 and 1926. As in Strife^ he was dramatising some¬ 
thing that might happen. Events justified him. The action of his play 
was borne out by subsequent history. 

Though I never saw it acted, I find the play a pleasure to read. Had 
it not possessed the outstanding quality I have already indicated, it 
had plenty of others of his best. Little Anne, child of aristocrats, is 
“shadowed’’ by little Aida, child of slums. 

Little Anne: Do you hate the rich? 

Little Aida: Noa. I hates the poor! 

Little Anne: Why? 

Little Aida: ’Cos they ’yn’t got nuffin’. 

It gave him a chance to “guy” the Press as he loved to do and did 
even more severely in The Family Man and The Show, It gave him 
a chance to underline the freemasonry between Lord William and his 
footman who had served in the line together; to let old Mrs. Lemmy 
tell of her girlhood in the country, her old age in the East End; to 
satirise a public meeting of a society; and finally to leave uppermost the 
unreasonable pathetic good-nature of the English crowd. He noted, 
too, that the younger men were all “up to” something- Gone was the 
cool slackness of his youth. The bomb-like object Lemmy had left in 
the Foundations was the ball of the cistern, made up to look fearsome. 
The aristocrats are shown answering the fears of revolution expressed 
by the timorous, with the retort: “Do you wonder?” Part of the 
background of The Foundations begins to “date”. It might be difficult 
to find anyone like old Mrs. Lemmy working under such conditions 
today. But the temper of the English people after a second World War 
is much what Jack shows it to be before the first one was over. 

The other work which sprang directly from the war was the novel 
Sainds Progress^ which was published in 1919. (He signed my copy on 
October i6th.) The fact that it was written about the war while it was 
still in progress is possibly not so noticeable as that, for the first time, 
he gave us a full-length penetrating study of a priest- We see him, 
caught up, like all that generation, between his professed principles 
and his daily experience, trying to believe it was a holy war. So far it 
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had caused his son-in-law, a doctor, to be invalided. But he suddenly 
sees a young man, on “embarkation” leave, standing adoringly beside 
his young, pet daughter Noel, who says: “I’m engaged to Cyril* we 
want to be married this week.” He forbids it and Noel goes to look at 
the moonlight with Cyril: to such purpose that, after the boy has gone 
out and been killed, and Edward Pierson, in his study, is interviewing 
one of his parishioners who has brought her daughter, about to have 
a baby by a soldier whose very name she does not know, Noel is 
discovered standing in the doorway; “A judgment.^ You’ll say that to 
me too, won’t you.^ Only I do want my baby!” But to Edward Pierson 
the whole thing is wrong. He struggles to bring contemporary human 
nature within the bounds of the ancient parochial creed that he has 
been taught, and feels it his vocation to go on teaching. Edward 
Pierson instinctively asked of any couple, not “Do you love one 
another.^” but “Are you properly married.^” there being only one way, 
and that the one the Church taught. 

Perhaps the care Jack lavished on this character arose from the 
deep feelings stirred in him by the major fact of the war—namely, the 
hurrying of thousands of young lives to a violent premature disinte¬ 
gration before they could develop whatever permanent contribution 
they may have had to offer to the sum of human destiny. In face of this, 
how could he, or any thoughtful person of age not involving direct 
absorption in the conflict, forbear to think of what it all meant, and to 
contrast such conclusions as may be come to with the old narrow creed 
of the Middle Ages.^ What those who were in the war, up to their necks, 
felt about it is observed and shown with a sympathy rare in an elderly 
and relatively safe observer. Here is Pierson’s son-in-law, the hard- 
headed Scots doctor, who has been so ill as a result of his service 
experiences, that he has been able to peer over the edge of existence, 
and seen there no cheerful comforting light, but a darkness that 
nothing but human steadfastness can illumine. Nollie, a child of love 
and care has no feeling of “sin” when she bears the child of the dead 
Cyril Morland. She feels she has saved something from destruction: 
“Cyril won’t quite have died.” She adds, “And I don’t want to be 
forgiven!” So it is with the finer sort. On the other hand with the girl 
Mitchett whose lapse from current morality led Noel to disclose her 
own act to the father she so hated to wound, it is simpler. “. . . the girls 
get it into their heads tliat there’s going to be no young men for them,” 
says Mrs. Mitchett. That s right,” her erring daughter adds sullenly. 
Faced with such upheavals, what can the saintly do but offer such 
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comfort as they can bring themselves to offer, and make what face they 

can against a not very censorious parish. Only... of course, there he is, 

the professional religious whose daughter has broken one of the most 
sacred taboos. 

Anyone who wants to know what went on in the generation that 
survived the First World War can follow Edward Pierson’s fate. 
Nollie cannot immure her vigorous young life within the bounds of 
the memories of her dead young lover. Very soon she has unwittingly 
attracted a much older man, fit to be her helpmeet and needing her 
badly enough. Only . . . he has been having an affair with an old flame 
(very beautifully drawn, a minor sketch of the Mrs. Bellew-Anna- 
Stormer type) so Edward Pierson must necessarily forbid that marriage 
too. (An ironical situation for one whose business it is to solemnize 
matrimony.) He does the plain and right thing, volunteers and is 
accepted for an army chaplaincy and takes his particular kind of good¬ 
ness where it is of some comfort to someone and no frustration to 
anyone, in the ward of a military hospital. Perhaps he learned something 
from the half-ironical smile of one of the dying boys whose eyes he 
closed. “Poor boy! He had braved all things, and moved on uncertain; 
yet undaunted! Was that then, the uttermost truth, was faith a smaller 
thing.^” 

The Manaton preface shows the immense advantage which a writer 
enjoys, who can, at some length of years, reply with the urbanity born 
of lapse of time and assured position, to criticism of his work—criticism 
which, written mainly for periodicals, is almost bound to be hurried, 
and only by the exercise of scrupulous professional restraint, can avoid 
being either slipshod or prejudiced. 

Not that this or any other of his Manaton edition prefaces is merely 
a reply to what was said at the moment his books appeared. He was not 
easily “stung”. He could afford not to be. 

This particular preface seems to be the most valuable of the lot. 
The subject of the book concerns what ought to be the deepest instinct 
in us, and I have said elsewhere that Jack may well have been conscious 
that in his portrayal of so many practitioners of religious observance, 
from the Reverend Hussell Barter onwards, he had been less than 
indulgent to a vocation that calls many varieties of men. It is 
difficult to quote his close reasoning, but I must try to indicate some 
points. 

“The difficulty in which the Sermon on the Mount has placed . . . 
authoritarian followers . . . of Christ... is considerable. - . - The priest 
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who serves is worthy of love and honour; the priest who commands 
invites the ironical glance. 

“In the figure of Edward Pierson it was my intention to present 
.., a symbol of the English Church left somewhat high and dry by the 
receding waters of orthodox faith . . . the broad human quality of faith 
was proved ... by a war wherein men so devotedly laid down their 
lives . . . Faith associated with orthodox religion has ebbed . . . because 
the church has tried to command instead of being content to serve. 
(Pierson) could have put up a much better fight for orthodoxy ... I 
prefer to think and let think. . . . Nor did I conceive Pierson as a clever 
man, any more than I conceive the English Church to be, like the 
Roman Catholic Church, a clever institution. The business of the 
novelist is, so to select his material as to drive home the essential 
significance of his story and express out from human nature the last 
ounce of its resistance to Fate. 

^'Saint's Progress was written in 1917 and the first months of 1918, 
at a time when the hearts of all of us at home were very sore. If inci¬ 
dentally its atmosphere concretes the long and grinding ache the book 
has achieved the other half of its purpose. And, reading it again, before 
writing this little preface, I think it does.” 

Such were the major works that Jack managed to sandwich between 
his war-time engagement and the increasing restriction with which 
even that was accompanied. But to these must be added four books of 
collected short pieces. 

The Little Man and other Satires he signed and sent me on 
May 6th, 1915. Its title piece is the short play, the scene of which is laid 
in a central European train full of cosmopolitan travellers, terrified by 
a lost baby covered with spots, which has been left in the arms of the 
Little Man. This brings him into collision with the police on suspicion 
of disseminating typhus, from which he is rescued by a voluble 
American who points out that the spots are merely dye from the 
infant s shawl, and photographs the tableau. It gave Jack a chance to 
satirise officialdom, European travellers and human nature as he and 
Ada saw it in their travels, redeemed by the Little Man, that undis¬ 
couraged humanity will keep on throwing up. Ada must have helped 
more than usual with this item, for he once said: “We should have 
done badly without Ada on their travels. The piece was apparently 
played at Birmingham, but I did not see it. 

Next this stood Hallmarked^ another satiric trifle in which a lady, 
strange to the neighbourhood, has to be allowed to clean up and 
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bandage a dog wounded in a dog fight. She omits to wear a wedding 
ring and the worst is feared. An elegant trifle! 

The V^oice of . . . was of unknown origin, when it interrupted 

a hot-stuff music hall programme to chastise a sordid and degenerate 

turn: “Woman! Blasphemous creature! You have profaned beauty. 

The Blind applaud you; it is natural. But you—unnatural! Go!’* 
(She went.) 

The Dead Man was an unmarried unemployed of that period, who 
might neither beg, nor steal, nor sell his clothes, who could not obtain 
admission to any institution or establishment and who asked the 
magistrate what he might do. The magistrate could not tell him. “Well, 
then, I ask you. Sir: In the eyes of the Law, am I alive at all.^” It must 
be hard for the generation of the nineteen-fifties to grasp how the 
problem of unemployment, of too many men and too few jobs, weighed 
on the minds of the thoughtful more than thirty years ago. If two 

they have the funereal justification 
of having created plenty of employment. 

Why Not^ is a bold proposition for a wife insurance policy, to do 
away with the degrading procedure necessary to obtain divorce- 
“Remember,” the agent says, “I only follow the principles of the law 
—what’s good enough for that is good enough for me. You have my 
card, in case, at any time. , . 

Heyday is the verdict of the Recording Angel on the social scene 
of 1914- But Man turns upon him in justification: “During a thousand 
centuries, painfully, through every ill, past every counter-stroke of 
Nature, our ancestors gained consciousness of self. You sat up there 
and frowned! Groping, purblind, whipped and hunted by savage 
instincts, failing, stumbling, our ancestors shaped the rudiments of 
justice. You sat up there, and dipped that feather in a purple cloud! . . . 
Recording Angel! Something human is more precious than all the 
judgments of the sky!” 

The next section of the book contains ten Studies in Extravagance. 
No. I is The Writer^ and deserves to be read by a student of Jack’s 
work, for with The Novelists Allegory^ The Consummation, already 
noticed, the prefaces and other short pieces, it contains a glimpse of the 
daily rule by which he worked. Indeed, if I were pursuing an argument 
instead of making a gallery of pictures, I might go further and say it 
shows to what extent he depended upon Ada. This is unnecessary in 
face of what is explicitly said elsewhere. Yet here she is, the writer s 
wife, replying to his moments of despondency: “Rubbish! You know 


world wars have done nothing else. 
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there’s nobody to hold a candle to you!” . . . “Only at such supreme 
moments of dejection, indeed, did he feel it was a pity he had married 
her, seeing how much more convincing her words would have been if 
he had not.” 

No. 2 is The Critic who “had become so individual that he had no 
individuality left.” No. 3 The Plain Man putting things to the plain 
touchstone: “How will it affect me.^” No. 4 The Superlative, whose 
“images and conceptions hung wreathed, immortal, evanescent as the 
very air. It was an annoyance to him afterwards to find that he had 
neglected to pin them to earth.” No. 5 The Preceptor, a sublimated 
teacher “had not the power of seeing himself as others saw him, nor 
was there any danger that he ever would.” 

No. 6, The Artist “could never forgive Leonardo da Vinci, because, 
he said, the fellow was always trying to put the scientific side of him¬ 
self into his confounded paintings, and not just content to render 
faithfully in terms of decoration”. 

No. 7, The Housewife is one of the best, to whom “Nature was 

a hussy to be tied to the wheels of that chariot she was going to keep 

as soon as motor-cars were just a little cheaper and really reliable.” 

No. 8, The Latest Thing, who “had been born to dance the moon down, 

to ragtime ... it was the one thing that had eluded her avidity. That 
and her own soul!” 

No. 9, The Perfect One “moved through life hitting things, 
especially balls . . . and all the time he hit the Government.” 

No. 10, The Competitor, shows a barrister competing with his 
friend up to the Chancellorship, and dying with the words: “Pipped 
him on the post, by gum!” 

Next t.o The Writer, which has for me at least its own importance, 

I think I enjoy The Housewife and The Competitor most. 

Abracadabra is an odd experiment. Then two sketches that arose 
from wanderings in Egypt and the desert beyond: Hathor, and Sekhet; 
the first IS the story of a dancing girl who came to their encampment! 
The second, a “masque” if you will, in which the figures of the ancient 
judges of Egypt are made to deliver themselves on several varieties of 
human fate and the means of seeking it. The book is concluded by 

^ someone like the Wandering Jew, and 

Cltima Thule, which shows the end of one of those queer characters 
J^ack loved to unearth, an odd fellow whose stray cats and bullfinch 
became so devoted to him that they mourned his decease and refused 
to be comforted by the most luxurious alternative quarters. 
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It is, however, the two Egyptian pieces that remind me how Ada, 
who had been in the years immediately prior to 1914 a martyr to 
rheumatism and indigestion, suddenly flung those maladies aside and 
participated in the desert journey, riding on a camel and I know not 
what other unpredictable quadrupeds. Without keeping this in mind it 
is difficult to appreciate the nature of Ada’s participation in his work— 
though The Writer gives some idea. 

A Sheaf was garnered (as he said in his note of preface) in August 
1916, and he sent my copy to me in Flanders in October- He quoted 
a letter he had received which ran, “But there—I suppose you are 
getting a bit out of it. Men of your calibre will do anything for filthy 
lucre—you old and cunning reptile.” His reaction to this was to give 
the whole of the proceeds to St. Dunstan’s and the National Institute 
for the Blind. The book, he confessed, was a bundle (hence its name) 
of pleas, some of them written before the war. There were in fact only 
six of these, headed On the Treatment of Animals^ Concerning Lawsj 
On Prisons and Punishment^ On Peace, “Much cry—little wool,” he 
called them. But the bulk of the book fell into the two further divisions 
The War^ and And — after? 

For Love of BeastSy the section with which the first essay opens, is 
the essential J. G. as “neat” as we shall ever get him. For it must be 
repeated that he was no theorist but a sportsman who loved his dog 
and almost loved his gun. Yet here he is in conversation with a friend, 
finding out what he really thinks about trapped ’coon, goldfish, pigeons, 
docked horses, aigrettes, caged larks. Perhaps the most pregnant 
sentence is: “It is not a crime to have no imagination” and arguing the 
case, as he was well qualified to do. The second. Reverie of a Sportsmany 
finds him sitting out amongst the heather, suddenly surrounded by 
birds who arraign and judge him for being a “ferocious brute”! 
Section III dealt with the Slaughter of Animals for Food, He and Ada 
were great advocates of humane slaughtering and here he marshalled 
(for publication in the Daily Mait) the evidence taken by the Admiralty 
Committee on Humane Slaughtering and the R.S.P.C.A. He noted that 
“things have moved a little but not nearly enough” when preparing the 
volume for publication- Section IV (i) (published in t\\e Daily Fxpress') 
and (2) (a speech at Kensington Town Hall) dealt with performing 
animals. V: Fivisection of Dogs (for The Times^y VI, Horses in Jldines, 
VII, Docking of Horses" Tails (foreword to a pamphlet); VIII, Aigrettes 
(^Pearsons Magazine'), HA but one were written between 1910 and 1913? 
and that one in 1915 was the Reverie of a Sportsman already mentioned. 
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Much of what he “crusaded” for in these has been achieved, not 
all, I fear, by deliberate act following connected reason, but rather by 
a very gradual, semi-conscious process, as a rather more brutal, sodden, 
semi-literate public left over from the nineteenth century has gradually 
been replaced by a better informed and more aware generation. How 
much of this change is due to his efforts I doubt if he would care to be 
argued- I only note the point so that the student may make the neces¬ 
sary readjustment of the mind to a set of conditions not visible nor 
easily imaginable today, and see these essays against the background 
of an England of which a high proportion of the population got drunk 
every Saturday, a certain proportion had never been to school, to the 
members of which the spectacle revealed by the old private slaughter¬ 
house was fun, horses in mines part of the day’s work, vivisection 
a new piece of cleverness and enormous hats for women decorated 
with the plumage of nesting birds, fashionable. His methods of work 
included interviews with working butchers, analysis of Parliamentary 
reports (from the Council of Celchyth in a.d. 785 to the time of 
writing), imaginative transpositions and plain satire. Yet there was no 
trace of the real “crank” in him. If you suggested as I did once, that the 
simplest way to win all these “crusades” was to leave off eating meat, 
riding or driving horses, burning coal and wearing hats, you came up 
against the formidable toughness of his commonsense: “Will anyone 
leave off.^” he asked. 

Instead, we see what methods he believed were practical. This is 
set out in Concerning Laws in which he opened: “We have an elected 
Parliament to each member of which we pay £,^00 a year so that at 
least we have some right to say, ‘Please do our business and that 
quickly.’ ” The business he envisaged included parliamentary action 
to deal with “abhorrent things done daily, daily left undone”: 
(i) Sweating of women workers; (2) Insufficient feeding of children; 
(3) Employment of boys in “blind alley occupations”; (4) Foul 
housing of those who have as much right as you and I to the first 
decencies of life; (5) Pauper lunatics; (6) Worn-out horse trade; 
(7) Docking of horses’ tails; (8) Caging of wild things; (9) Slaughter¬ 
house methods; (10) Importation of certain plumage. He laid about 
him. He caught an American paper saying, “It is not part of govern¬ 
ment to make men moral.” He saw in fancy the stillborn little Bills 
allowed to slip over the parapet of \ 7 ^estminster Bridge into oblivion by 
a member of Parliament who replied to entreaties: “We’ve just had such 
a glorious scrap !’* He invited a supporter of vivisection to be vivisected. 
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All very interesting now, as mere record. Many of the things that 
seemed so far from being done are now accomplished facts- Would 
they ever have been if he had not kept, at least the readers of such 
journals as The Times^ the W^estminster^ the Outlook, (then so much 
more important a section of the public) in a state of discomfort.^ 
I wonder. The section called Prisons and Punishment, On the Position 
of Women (Gentles^ let us Restl^ again, only serves to show, today, 
what struggles were needed to arrive at what is now readily accepted. 
In 1910, 1911 and 1912 they were far more burning questions than the 
possibility of war with Germany. He had put that on one side, as one 
of the things so often talked of that never happened like bimetallism 
and the Channel Tunnel, but only after he had stared it in the face. 
For it was in 1909 that he wrote The IVill to Peace^ after contemplating 
a poster that read: “Why England and Germany must go to War”, 
and making some grim reflections on the moral, physical and spiritual 
fitness of these islands to undertake such a task. He even tried (^Peace of 
the Air^ in The Times 1911) to keep out the possibility of aerial 
bombardment; “Water and earth are wide enough for men to kill each 
other on. For the love of the sun, and stars, and the blue sky . . . let us 
leave the air to innocence!” Can anyone read that now without a sigh? 
Then he came to the war and headed this part of the book with the 
sonnet Palley of the Shadows^ that began; “God, I am travelling out to 
death’s sea . . .” and ended, “Make my last breath a bugle call, carrying 
Peace o’er the valleys and cold hills, for ever!” 

The pieces that follow had appeared in the Nation^ the Neutral 
Press^ TPestminster^ King Alberts JSook^ Symposium on Nationalityy 
Amsterdamer Revue^ Trans-Atlantic Monthly^ Book of Italy^ Scribner s 
JidagaiinCy Observer^ a range which shows to what height his reputation 
had spread and what weight it carried. Some were imaginative evoca¬ 
tions, like that of the dawning humanity over which a Voice cried, 
“Brothers, Behold, the Stars are lit for ever!” through closely argued 
deliberation (The Hope of Lasting Peace)y informative exposition 
(^Diagnosis of an Englishman) to professional matters, if you like 
(^Literature and the JP^ar^ Art and the fPar)y descriptive heartache 
(Tre Cime di Lavaredd) to Second Thoughts on the JPary from plain 
searching pleas, like Totally Disabled^ to short pieces as contrasted as 
Cartoon, and Harvest. Finally he came to his part And AfterF The 
Prelude was written in 1916, when the end seemed nearer than it did 
in later years. V^hat are we going to make ourselves after.^^ the essay 
called Freedom and Privilege began, “What is this thing called the 
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British Empire?” The Nation and Training showed the mark of the 
first conscription ever adopted in Britain. Healthy Humanity and 
Procedure recalls “What were already glaring national ills before the 
war will afterwards be ills demanding the most immediate sustained 
and resolute attention.” A Last Word demanded that we “begin at 
once transmuting into deeds those words: Freedom, Health, Justice 
for All!” 

The book ends with the paper The Islands of the Blessed^ which 
he read at a Conference on the National Life of the Allied Countries, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, August 1916. It was largely an attempt to fit 
the essential Englishman, as he portrayed him, into the new conception 
of a “Court of Nations”. “When the guns cease to fire and all is still, 
from the woods and fields and seas . . . the wistful dead will rise, and 
with their eyes accuse us. In that hour we shall have for answer only 
this: ‘We fought for a better Future for Mankind!’ . . . the first step in 
that grand march of real deliverance which will make the whole earth 
—the islands of the blessed.” I am not sure if this was the first serious 
debate on the coming League of Nations. If it was, he was not without 
his stern question: “Did we? Do we? ... Is it all for nothing . . . and 
shall the Ironic Spirit fill the whole world with his laughter?” 

A Sheaf was followed by Another Sheaf which reached me witli 
his signature in July 1919. If tlie former took his thoughts as far ahead 
as a kind of prophecy of the League of Nations, the latter is full of the 
restrained optimism of the year of the formal declaration of Peace, the 
instinctive “Thank God” of the unmilitary Englishman and the highly 
sensitive Englishwoman. How restrained it was can be gauged by the 
fact that its opening piece. The Road^ is a heart-aching vision of the 
returning soldier. Ever practical, he at once passed on to consider the 
crippled—or one might say the mutile —for the book is soaked with the 
atmosphere of France where the whole of the Western side of that war 
took place during four years. Then to The Balance Sheet of the Soldier 
Workman in which he put himself in the place of the civilian soldier 
becoming once again a civilian. The Children s Jewel Fund was a plea 
for more Infant ^J^^elfare Centres. It will be a shock to many readers 
today to gather how small and tentative this branch of welfare was, 
only forty years ago. He went on to consider France in igi 6 —igiy^ as 
he and Ada found it, and this was supported, with informing prescience 
as we now look back, with Englishman and Russian^ and American and 
Briton. Russians can learn from us, who are past-masters in control 
of our feelings. In all matters of conduct, indeed, we are, as it were, 
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much older than the Russians; we were more like them, one imagines, 
in the days of Elizabeth.” For the Americans, he began with that 
universally true story of the American officer of Pershing’s army 
greeting his new British colleague: “So we’re going to clean up 
Brother Boche together!” “Really!” was the answer. He ended witli 
“We shall not fail—neither ourselves, nor each other!” Again, readers 
must remind themselves that even Jack had no clear vision of a future 
American Army millions strong, quartered in England for years. To 
follow this he resuscitated a paper on Anglo-American Drama and its 
Future, from the Hibbert Journal where it appeared in part, as long 
ago as 1910. Speculations^ however, was the work of 1917—18. “To do 
our jobs really well and to be brotherly! To seek health and ensue 
beauty! . . . No more of madness—in War, in Peace In such ultra 
plain words, with Harrovian restraint did he and those of his age 
emerge from the war. 

Next came two long and weighty pieces, entitled The Land. I shall 
not attempt to criticise this honest and thoughtful effort. For one thing, 
as I have said, it was the subject on which I, spade in hand, trying to 
grow food on the diggable parts of an orchard, disagreed with him 
most. But a far better reason is all that has happened, these forty years 
since he penned that impassioned appeal to the English to treasure their 
oldest and most precious possession. I think he would be gladdened 
today by the unacknowledged acceptance of much of his theses, the 
proved flexibility of our state aid to food production, and the way in 
which the modern mechanical development that came rather late in his 
life has gone to the assistance of the land worker. In his heart I do not 
believe that the impetus behind his feeling for the land, in these 
articles, in The Freelands^ or in his other writings had much to do 
with cultivation or wage rates. To him the country was where 
you really lived. The town was a place to which you went when you 
had to. 

He concluded the volume with a seventy-page “extravaganza”, 

I can think of no better word, called Grotesques^ in which “the Angel 
Aethereal, on his official visit to the Earth in 1947”, was conducted by 
his English dragoman round town and country and made observations 
and comments that seemed to be demanded. It is by far his longest, 
most sustained, effort at social satire. To me it has always read as a great 
exhalation of the lungs, a long drawn “Thank God” that such as he 
could not forbear to utter in 1918. He draws from the dragoman this 
valediction: “Our country has got along, perhaps as well as one could 
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have expected, considering what it has to contend with: pressure of debt; 
primrose paths; pelf; party; patrio-Prussianism; the people; pundits; 
Puritans; proctors; property; philosophers; the Pontifical; and progress 
. . we are far from perfection; and it may be that on your next visit, 
thirty-seven years hence, we shall be further- For—to advance in body 
and spirit, it is necessary to be masters of your environment and 
discoveries instead of letting them be masters of you. Wealthy we may 
again be; healthy and happy are we not, as yet!” 

The last of the collected volumes of the war period he signed and 
sent me on April 6, 1920, Tatterdemalion, It contained fifteen semi- 
fictional pieces in its “Part I. Of War-time” and eight in its “Part II. 
Of Peace-time”. The Grey Angel with which it begins is, I think, a 
companion piece to the Portrait^ admittedly of his father, in A Motley, 
Clearly it is a portrait of his mother- How far the narrative is factual 
I would not for worlds enquire. It is poignant enough, that tale of an 
English lady giving and giving, at length the last ounce of her vitality, 
to the patients of a war hospital. Defeat tells of a lady of joy of German 
nationality tearing up the notes she has earned when she hears the 
cheering over her country’s disasters. It was subsequently dramatised. 
This goes with The Bright Side^ a heartrending record of the wife, 
a thorough cockney, of a little German tradesman, settled in Putney. 
These two ought to be read again and again until we learn all the folly 
of nationalism in Europe. Flotsam and Jetsam^ Cafardy and Poirot and 
Bidany are (I think) largely factual records of what he saw while 
working in the hospital at yi 3 xx.ouxe:t. Recorded pictures a couple seen in 
the return leave train, “where is he now.... Alive, dead? Who knows?” 
The Recruit is the little Dartmoor cowman who screwed himself up to 
trying to enlist, and when turned down was hurt in his pride. Peace 
Meeting is an account, so near to fact, of an attempt to end the war, 
frustrated by the young soldiers it is designed to save. In Heaven and 
Earth he escapes the war atmosphere, and simply tells of an old 
fellow burying his dog. The Muffled Ship is that which takes—or does 
not take—-Canadian soldiers home. Heritage is I think pure reporting 
of a service for crippled and air-raid children. The Mother Stone tells 
of an old Boer farmer who didn’t want diamonds: “Wish you luck, 
brother, with your stone!” “You couldn’t humbug that old Boer; he 
knew one stone was the same as another.” “Ah, but . . . without that 
game of marbles, would there have been a Kimberley—without Kim¬ 
berley, would there have been a Rhodes—-without Rhodes, would 
there have been a Raid-—without a Raid, would the Boers have 
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Started arming—if the Boers hadn’t armed, would there have been 
a Transvaal War?” . . . and so on to the Germans, and 1914. 

The Section ends with A Green Hill Far Away^ which is almost 
pure thanksgiving for peace. Of Part II’s eight stories, Spindleberries 
concerns a famous artist and his less famous, but more deeply intuit¬ 
ive, cousin, he, complacent with success, she attenuated with aspiration. 
Expectations is a study in fecklessness. Manna a sympathetic portrayal 
of a priest that deserves to go with Saint^s Progress. A Strange Things 
The Nightmare Child^ and Buttercup Night are pure Dartmoor, the 
personages and happenings of a village like Manaton, that must have 
provided such welcome relief to all that he and Ada had been through. 
The latter is, I believe, an account of his mare Peggy’s “seizure” and its 
treatment, Fairyland^ the shortest, is a lovely glimpse of a moorland 
moment that almost carries conviction. It “goes” with A Bit o* Love. 
Two Looks was written in 1904; I do not know why it was included 
here. It is a rare apposition of two women across a deathbed. 

Such they were. Years after, I learned with a certain amusement 
that this book caused him to be rated a pacifist by Robert Blatchford 
of the Clarion. This was a useful point as the letter he wrote in 
reply cleared up (if any such effort were necessary) his attitude to 
the war. These books did not sell up to his usual figure, and the 
war left his reputation marking time. It would be wonderful if it 
were otherwise, considering his attitude to the war, to all war, to 
the sort of people who make and carry on such phases of human 
activity, and not less, to those who suffer them. What the “global” 
effect, as the French would say, was on his life and Ada’s I shall try 
to make out, when I pass on to the re-knitting, not so much of our 
friendship, which never faltered, as of our opportunities of meeting. 
A minor but obvious reason for the lapse is that a good deal of the five 
years that I was soldiering they spent either at Flat ia Adelphi Terrace 
House or at the hospital at Martouret, and I never stayed in the 
former or saw the latter. Apart from the fact that my lifelong habit 
makes it difficult for me to regard a flat as anybody’s “home” I have 
therefore only two sketchy memories of a dark little street near 
Charing Cross, an anonymous entry with a lift, and at the top of it, 
a sitting-room in which were recognisable Ada’s piano, one or two 
pictures from Addison Road and, around and about, those pieces of 
embroidered silk, Chinese, or whatever they were, that one always 
associated with Ada. But even those impressions were not immediate. 
Indeed, as I look back at the letters, it seems plain that they knew no 
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more than I what was in store for us. In 1914 European war seemed 
such an impossible thing, not even Wellingtonian and nineteenth 
century, more like something read out of a history book. It is charac¬ 
teristic that in Ada’s first war-time letter, written from Wingstone 
during the critical last week of July when it was not even certain that 
we, the British, would participate in what appeared to be yet another 
crisis arising from the murder of a prince of some sort in the Balkans, 
she made no mention of the international situation, but concentrated 
on trying to cheer up the depression I felt at the prospect of having to 
enlist. I knew too much about the old-fashioned soldiering and rather 
dreaded being incarcerated (as I supposed) in barracks. The only 
oblique allusion is to the letter received by Jack as a result of his 
appeal for aid to the Belgians, which has been quoted from the preface 
to A Sheaf, She added that it was from a docker- “I hope your depres¬ 
sion is only temporary,” she went on, “it is so fatally often my feeling 
that we are becoming rapidly of only antiquarian interest for the world, 
but I fight it out of sight.... We have Granville Barker here... he 
goes into training, artillery. Now can you imagine his extraordinary 
good brain being pressed into the mould of tlie ordinary private.^” 

By August loth, however, she was beginning to realise. “Mad, 
brutal war! But I am glad enough we didn’t hang back, under the 
circumstances. Germany will never recover its place as a civilised 
nation again. . . 

This outburst from one who had lived for long in Germany, where 
Jack’s plays and books were so liked, arose I think from the shock 
of the first “atrocity” stories filtering through. “Don’t you think it’s 
an excellent notion to publish the names of the greedy rich who’ve 
been laying in provender and raising prices . . . then if there are food 
riots (as there have been already in one or two places) the rioters could 
go for those who are guilty. . . That is how it seemed to her in those 
days. He wrote: “If I weren’t married and old and blind and bald and 
game in the shoulder I believe these atrocities would make me go and 
forswear all my convictions and commit some. 

“Peggy was lame, so they didn’t take her. Skip too small. I was 
unpatriotic enough to rejoice over Peg’s escape- I’d have given them 
her value three times over to let her off, 

“Our love to you, dear boy. . . .” 

On September 12th Ada said: “Young Eric and Clifford Endacott 
are off to Yeomanry. ... I am now getting hardened to the unpleasant 
state of life to which it has pleased the Devil to call us—and hoping 
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I may not arrive at the German point of view. Live and don’t let live 
is a nasty national motto, only fit for savages- . . , 

It was heartening to see trains full of lively recruits; but I can’t 
help wishing that people who fill them with much too much drink 
might be taken red-handed and flogged. It’s such an utter shame, 
making these boys incapable, ridiculous, unfit for the very thing that 
they are setting out to do. . . . My dear, do remember you’re coming 
back again to be a poet . . . let not the Tommy spirit and lingo get hold 
... it s rather a risk . . . but I remind myself that this is far from being 
your first plunge ... I am feeding my dressmaker’s least-well-off girls 
with flannel, which they make up and forward where wanted . . . Jack 
. . . gets a considerable jolt twice a day when newspapers arrive- - . 

I pass over letters from W^ingstone which reflect only their interest 
in my training, sorrow for friends who had suffered under the long 
casualty lists then coming in, their projects for aiding the various funds 
already started, and for taking in Belgian refugees. “I can’t feel that 
Dartmoor is the ideal place for them, but they /nay be glad of anywhere 
now, since Antwerp. . . . W^rite again soon, dear boy, if you aren’t too 
sleepy after these long trots across country . . .” she said on October 
iith, when the news of “First Ypres” was still fresh. 

On October 30th I see; “We have a Belgian family at Kestor . . . 
half mile down the road, a goodish painter, wife and two nice boys... 
This must have been Leon de Smet,many of whose admirable iridescent 
canvases became theirs. 

That Christmas, as I lay at Peterborough, Ada and Jack were 
frequently at Torquay where his mother, ill, frail and seventy-seven, 
was staying. They ran into “1000 Irish Fusiliers from India—they 
came over as part of 67,000 troops, 37,000 white came to Plymouth 
and 30,000 dark to Marseilles—escorted by French fleet. ... It was 
part of this the Emden sighted soon before she was laid low by the 
Sydney, They are big, lively looking men, - . .” It was then that they 
sent me Memories^ the story of the spaniel Chris, so beautifully 
illustrated by Maud Earl. 

I can hardly help now a wry smile at the warm congratulations they 
sent me on promotion to sergeant, and their amusement at the arrest 
for barrack-breaking that did not stop my advancement. It all seems so 
naive. But anyone who has found a later black-out trying may be in¬ 
terested to know how it seemed to Ada’s sharp intelligence all those 
years ago. On February 4th, 1915, she said, writing from Torquay: 

“I suppose you saw we shot two young ofHcers here, one shot onlyl 
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I can’t help thinking the sentry was right, from what I’ve heard ... I 
am so amused to see the precautions as to lights at night here. But the 
harbour mouth is most carefully shown, and the Berry Head Light¬ 
house all a-going, just to show the way in to a quite undefended bay. 
Surely our craft could be made to understand that they’ve got to enter 
by day only. . . . J. G. is at Liverpool seeing to rehearsals of The 
Fugitive. Tonight is its first night there, a new Clare, and I think better 
than before. . - 

In April she was back at Adelphi Terrace House preparing her 
second book of translations from de Maupassant, but with one eye 
and ears always on the war: “. . . a Red Cross man in France . . . 
says Kitchener’s men are magnificent, they’ll do anything you 
like in the way of bravery, a/^thing, but they will not bayonet the 
Germans.” 

Amid all that was going on, and while he was ‘'working furiously” 
as Ada said, Jack found time to write a warning that Sheila Kaye-Smith 
had done well, I feel sure, what I had failed to do for his reputation. 
Her book put my feeble attempt out of court I felt, though he was good- 
natured as ever: “. . . nor need a single book exhaust the subject except 
to those who are fed-up with an unworthy writer like this ’ere. My 
new play was done tonight—^Ada says not bad. I didn’t go. Let us 
have news as often as you can. Best of good luck, old man. . . .” 

Within a week or so of this came a magnificent pair of binoculars 
with my name engraved on them. But the war was darkening. The 
notion that Kitchener’s Army was a sort of addition to the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force for the purpose of “rushing” the Rhine bridges faded 
away. Instead came the news of the first use of gas in Second Ypres, 
and the sinking of the Lusitania. Those two then novel expositions 
of twentieth century warfare moved Ada to an unusual degree, “the 
sort of thing degenerate baboons would think of,” she commented, 
and felt a revengefulness against the Hohenzollerns that is now 
difficult to recapture. “The Huns” became in her letters the name of the 
Imperial Germans of those days, and years later I had to try to explain 
this to French friends, who called their ancient enemy Les Boches 
and had never expected any other line of conduct since 1870, or per¬ 
haps earlier. For all their travelled experience, Ada and Jack shared 
with the whole British Commonwealth the detachment inevitable in 
an island, non-conscripted people- That anyone could conduct a war 
in ways so plainly outside the Hunt rules had hardly become obvious 
to them as yet. This surprise runs through several letters, with “let 
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US have a line now and then if only a p.c. . • . get leave as soon as ever 
you can . . • we’d be mighty glad to see you- Peggy returns from her 
honeymoon on the last day of July, but we can always get hold of a 
second gee.” (They were sorry for me because I was still held back at 
Colchester teaching recruits what I had learnt so recently). . . . “Are 
Kaiser and Kaiserin entering triumphantly into Warsaw about now 
. . - She sent me my copy of The Freelands^ and news of Eric Enda- 
cott, in the Devon Yeomanry, and other Wingstone matters that were 
such a relief from the boredom of soldiering in garrison. Shortly after, 
Eric went to the Dardanelles. But the shadow of the war was creeping 
closer to them. Amid their generous “public” feelings about war 
methods and conquered peoples is visible the haunting fear that their 
nephew Rudo, in some formal way still classified by his father’s long- 
ago Central European birth, would be interned, as that father had been, 
after twenty years of exemplary life as a British citizen. But brushing it 
aside, Jack himself wrote on September i8th: . . That was a very 

interesting photograph of officers drawn from the plough, the counter 
and the ballroom, or wherever it was. Send us some more types of 
K.’s A.” (Kitchener’s Army). 

The next letters came out to me in Flanders. Ada had picked up a 
very shrewd general impression: “another friend . . . was asked to dine 
with a noble French family at a Chateau, and did so. They never 
spoke of the war, and there were only tiny silences when shells burst in 
the garden. Saying good-night, the ladies hoped he would come again 
if they were there to offer him hospitality.” 

Zeppelin bombs just missed them at Adelphi Terrace House, where 
Ada was skimping herself for clothes to send everything to one or 
another of the needy nations. I wrote next from a Convalescent Camp, 
after an interval. Ada said: “You really were a brick to write. . . . We 
had been getting a little anxious, too, for some unknown reason- 
Your cheerful account of ghastliness is very interesting. After Awkward 
Corner there wouldn’t be much to bother one’s nerves. - -.” 

The last letter of that grim year 1915 (British arms had so far been, 
and were to be for months after, on the defensive) came from Jack on 
December 15 th, It is enough to point out here with what scrupulous 
care he had tried to form his opinions amid the feverish emotions of 
the time. He had perceived the capacity for bloodshed of the enemies 
of those days, so foreign to his temperament and upbringing, and 
running, in defeat, to suicidal length as we now know. He easily con¬ 
troverted my convalescent-ward lack of logic. In the last paragraph 
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he repeated what the history of the thirty years since he penned the 
words has only served to emphasise: “The tide of democracy sets 
steadily from West to East. That is what this war is all about, really, 
underneath.” It is now interesting to see that he was judicially con¬ 
templating the results of an Allied defeat, a strong line for those of 
convictions such as his to take. 

It was this gradual awakening to the realities of the situation, to the 
fact that the French were immobilised by their awful casualties, and 
the occupation of ten important departments, that the Russians were 
utterly unpredictable, and our smaller allies gallant but imponderable, 
that accounts for the enthusiasm with which he received my next 
letter. I wrote it, I am not likely to forget, sheltering as much as I 
could of me in a damp hole in a Belgian beet field, that was plainly 
disintegrating under the continual thumps of enormous explosions. 
The “support” line of trenches was farther from the enemy, which 
meant that he was willing to use his heavier guns on demolishing it, 
rather than the front line which was often so near his own as to make 
possible accidental bombardment of German firesteps. The missive 
Jack received must have been soiled and barely legible, but he took it 
as evidence that, as plainly the British would have to fight most of the 
remainder of the war, we were setting about it with what determination 
we could find. 

“My dear old Ralph,” he said from Wingstone on February i6th, 
1916, “Your letter received some time back was quite a treat. IVe 
waited to answer it till I could send you the enclosed to show what 
delightful stuff some of you fellows in the trenches can turn out.” 
The “enclosed” was a column cut from the green W^estminster Ga^ettey 
in which I was flattered to find my letter to him reprinted verbatim 
except for the necessary editing of some personal messages. “Yes, it 
must be all pretty bracing, and anything we poor devils here can say 
seems so trivial. You ask me to send you something of my own. 
ril see if I can find some snaps and sketches; but the year's mainly gone 
on a long novel (the longest yet, and different to the others—nearest 
The Dark Flower). It's just finished and will fetch of American 

money as a serial, for the little war over here. . . . \^hen you get leave 
mind you spare us a day or two. . . . The farm is down to its bones for 
labour for all our youngsters have gone now. However, Endacott and 
two other ineligibles will just about keep it going.” I don't know if he 
included himself and Ada, who had, he said, been less set fast with 
rheumatism. Both had been helping with various jobs and were to 
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participate in hay-making. “Good-bye, old man, keep your pecker 
up, and write when you can. Our love to you.’* 

Emboldened, I furbished up some prose sketches during brief 
respites in buildings which were subsequently to figure in The Spanish 
Farm. 

Ada said on May 2nd: “What with shortage of paper and printers, 
and general imbecility, things don’t go ahead in literature as they 
ought. ... J- is getting unable to work and coin money for the realm. 

- . In fact, as I look at his letter quoted above, I see how the hand¬ 
writing has sagged from the legible punctiliousness of his early script. 
She sent my small pieces again and again to the JFestminster and Daily 
News^ gave me glimpses of the life of the farm. I don’t see that she once 
alluded to the then novel and terrifying Zeppelin raids, to which some 
degree of his tiredness must be attributed. But she never lacked 
physical pluck, which enabled her to master her supersensitised nerves. 

By summer there had come, in the public field, that indefinable 
foreknowledge of sedulously concealed preparations that did at least 
seem to promise some relief from the ominous stalemate. In our private 
relationships I think both he and she felt relief when they found that 
they could do something more directly connected with the actual war 
in France. I was getting more and more administrative jobs thrust 
upon me, which at least provided some relief from the drab senseless¬ 
ness of trench routine. In a word, the curious, old-fashioned British 
nation was getting itself sorted into some shape for the European war 
with which it had unwittingly become entangled, and we were part 
of the general clearing up- This may have caused Ada to say in June: 
“Why on earth could not the first Admiralty report of the Jutland 
fight have said: ‘Great engagement: Germans beaten into port, leaving 
us in command of the sea; losses on both sides will be reported when 
accurately ascertained . . or something of that sort.^ But the death of 
Kitchener, whom they had met, led her to add; “As for K., he is one 
of those men I can never think of as dead, and never shall, I believe. 
Xhat great mass of steel-with-a-brain must be working on, some¬ 
where. Strange, Colonel Fitzgerald whom I took a great liking to, 
is very easy to imagine dead. . . She ended with warm welcoming 
messages to the young woman with whom I was walking out and 

who became my wife. 

The Somme battle opened and she noted: “The news is good and 
cheerful. It does seem a pity that two years nearly have to go by 
before we could all push at the same time” (a Russian offensive was 
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also announced and these combined movements made a great con¬ 
trast to the atmosphere of the spring, the Verdun battle, etc.). . . . 
“Why are we stupider than other nations.^ Is it the sea isolating us, 
and fending off good ideas.^ Shall we be less stupid now that we’ve 
been thrown headlong into a country of real intelligence . . . 

I don’t think that either of them realised that the Somme offensive 
had been, in short term at least, an expensive failure. In October they 
were preoccupied with plans to “go to a small hospital near Valence... 
She had great fun planning a uniform for herself, but I never saw it 
and expect that the Red Cross put its foot down on any such frivolity. 
She had a good deal of mild criticism of the arrangements at the 
hospital, but nothing but her warm-hearted, able devotion for the 
men. J. G. had already organised “Muller” classes to get them mobile 
again. 

“It will be splendid to see you . . Jack wrote on November 8th. 
It was a great delight to find that I could wangle a day or two of Paris 
leave and meet them at the Regina in the rue de Rivoli in November. 
Jack was very preoccupied with projects for French editions or 
translations and it is now interesting to know how seriously he took 
the ideas of “Swiss correspondents” as to the possibility of the 
German armies of those days infringing Swiss neutrality to obtain 
more scope for an attack on a broad front. Ada and I tried to make 
up for lost time and he enviously rallied us, “You magpies, you want 
to chatter. . . 

The all too brief hours passed. I went back to my new unit, in 
which I thankfully found myself doing something less stupid than 
slinging grenades at enemies in muddy holes only less miserable than 
our own. They went back to W^ingstone to clear up I know not what 
commitments, and Ada “so busy keeping well” (I now fancy that the 
hospital work in France had tried her severely) as she told me in 
February 1917, during that rigorous winter that ended a series of mild 
ones with which the century began. But they hoped to find time 

to cheer up Huddie” (W. H. Hudson, then getting very old and frail 
at St. Ives). 

In March Ada was encouraging me about some small prose 
sketches and added, with inimitable judgment, that what we in Flanders 
wanted was details of the old everyday life. I think I was almost as 
grateful to her for news of Eric Endacott at Alexandria and that The 
Silver Box was coming on at Plymouth. It made me feel that some¬ 
where, somehow, there was an end to the gigantic folly in which we 
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were engaged, and that the old sane world was still turning round 
outside it. 

She wrote next on April 3rd when the United States was about to 
enter the war on the side of the Allies, none too soon. Their final tour 
of French establishments involved “five different ‘Ecoles* for re¬ 
education of the mutildy altogether, also a munition works—Queer— 
the munitions all the morning (for blowing apart) the Ecoles in the 
afternoon (for putting together). They all seemed worked to per¬ 
fection. ... I adore the French and France more and more and more.** 
Such was Ada, clear-sighted and warm-hearted, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

It was June before I heard again and I think my duties in connex¬ 
ion with the great spring offensive at Messines had prevented me 
from writing. I see Ada began “I had long ago made up my mind that 
some letter or letters of yours had gone down in the Channel.** (This 
reflects the anxiety felt over the intensive submarine attacks of that 
year.) She said that “Jack has been very restive at the scenario reading 
- . . there are film rehearsals of Justice coming on. . - - His ‘No!* and 
‘Stop!’ put the fear of the Lord into all hearers. It’s the only one of his 
plays he has ever contemplated giving to the ‘movies* and that, of 
course, only as propaganda on a special subject.** (She little guessed!) 

. . . “In the new play. The Foundations^ Eadie has the principal role. 
It ought to be great fun!** She added a reflective note: “Our Belgian, 
de Smet, went to see a Revue at the Hippodrome and was so depressed 
by its vulgar immorality that he couldn’t find it in him to do the new 
poster which they had commissioned. He is by no means a Puritan 
—always full of ideas, a very quick worker, and of course needing 
money. That’s how drama is in London. . . .** She added that they were 
possibly going to Russia. . . . “Let us hear from you sometime or I 
shall think your letters and you are down in the Channel.” 

I must have voiced my feeling that, many as were the friends I 
had made among the French peasantry, as a type, they were hopeless. 
This led Jack to retort on August 2nd: “You’ve had a splendid chance 
to see- But perhaps conditions with you out there are a bit unsteadying. 
Those peasants are the inheritors of standards of drudgery- But the 
English soldier in a five or ten acre holding—he is not going to drudge, 
he is not going to look at it even unless a lot of things such as co¬ 
operative use of machinery, marketing, etc. . . . 

“It’s quite clear to me, I think, as it seems to be also to you, that for 

grain growing, and beast fattening and sheep and dairying the large 
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farm—the very large farm is best. But is there not a living from 
vegetables, fruit, pigs, poultry, bees, flowers and a cow or two for 
great numbers of men on five to ten acre holdings—given good 
instruction not in classes, but practically, on the spot, and co-operative 
methods, and this witliout such drudgery as you speak of. In 1905 we 
imported over ^^34,000,000 worth of vegetables, fruit, bacon and eggs 
and flowers. Why should we? All these things grow equally well with 
us. Our trend should be, it seems to me, to concentrate growth of this 
produce in small holdings, and leave big farms only the big things, 
grain, dairy, sheep, wool. But certainly a very highly organised co¬ 
operation is of the essence of any success with small holdings. 
Garden allotments are probably the most hopeful development of the 
age, so that the children of men may eat of both town and country 
life. 

“I do hope we shall see you before the war is over, my dear Ralph. 
For though we almost hear the guns down here Fm afraid they 
will not be heard loudly enough by September in the halls of the 
Almighty. . . 

He spoke of possible hospital work in France and of the three 
volumes (the two Sheafs perhaps, but which other.^) he had completed 
and ended: “Tell me what you find the state of feeling amongst our 
men about emigration to the Colonies after the war. I should imagine 
there will be a big exodus, and Fm sorry. . . . The Colonials are really 
splendid in physique and real men. . . 

That September, made horrible by the Passchendaele Battle, I was 
so lucky as to be out of harm’s way, doing a job that even permitted a 
little mild relaxation in the evenings, when a brother officer could bring 
out his violin and the lady of our billet could open her piano (when 
shelling and bombing were not too insistent). It was the perquisite of 
those who had escaped 1915 to be wanted for the immensely extended 
range of “Q” staff duties. On September 5 th Ada was envying my 
chance of hearing “your Cesar Franck performances. I do think that 
violin sonata is the great landmark, and that nothing will bridge it 
in the way of modern progressions, much as I love Debussy and Ravel. 

I mean I think that sonata is great enough to stand its ground even to 
ears that can only tolerate the very new in music. . . .” 

They had been helping with the harvest during a season whose 
wetness was then supposed to have been aggravated by the guns of 
Passchendaele. She sent me my copy of Beyond, “I hope . . . you didn’t 
try to read it serially—you know why he’s sown broadcast in paying 
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magazines? So that the proceeds may be fat, and all go to the country’s 
needs- We’ve had some wonderfully abusive letters from America 
commenting on his ‘filthy greed’ . . . it’s not a matter one can explain. 
Isn’t it beastly? He doesn’t care, but I do. . . 

“I’ve been sitting for a drawing to our Belgian, M. de Smet, and 
to our nephew for a drawing and an oil portrait. I’ll be drawn and 
quartered if I ever sit again. . . 

By 19th September they were at 13 Broad Street, Oxford: “We 
left damp Dartmoor . - . for a damper W^ye valley . . . and are now at 
dampest Oxford, smelling of swamp and mud in a way that makes 
me wonder a great many things. I’m a profound believer in the effects 
of climate on everything^ and I wish our education had not smelt like 
this since the 13th century, but had been imparted on a dry gravelly 
hill top somewhere. I can’t keep more than one eye open at once in 
Oxford.” Xhey were off to Manchester and Liverpool to produce 
The Foundationsy “A play you’ll simply love.” 

It was a great success, and when she next wrote (oddly from 
Oxford again, but Boar’s Hill this time) she thought it ought to be 
printed in a volume by itself (how rightly!) I marvel now that she had 
so much time and inclination to keep in touch with what was happening 
in the Forces. She was recommending the “Camp Library” in one 
paragraph, and telling me of Ralph Hodgson being in Norwich 
Barracks- They had been to some munition works (Jack was writing 
for the Y-M.C.A. on express condition “that he would not have a 
thing to say on the ‘pi’ side”). “W^omen are doing some pretty hard 
and exhausting work, but I believe they do it perfectly well— 
splendidly. . . . The Tank in Trafalgar Square is doing a good trade 
in collecting W^ar Bonds, but so English are the figures; The First Day, 
though all was well advertised beforehand, ^{^8,000 odd, the fifth day 
when folk are just beginning to expand to the idea, ;j(^68,ooo odd.” 

Meanwhile the defection of Russia had forestalled the advent of 
American aid and we in Flanders knew that we were to be the object 


of a final “all out” offensive in the spring. 

Ada’s next letter, from Littlehampton on January 7th, concerned 
Lloyd George’s offer of a knighthood and the bungle by which it was 
announced, although J. G. had declined it. She described “the hurricane 
of letters, first of congratulation moderatOy and second of congratula¬ 
tion con molto brio. Only some six among hundreds were regretful at 
the declining. The publicity of the thing was the only pity- • • • 
she turned, as if from the affairs of national importance in which they 
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were engaged, to say: “You must write some time again, you know, 
when you’ve got ahead of your work. . . And again, on February 
2nd, she cheered my forlorn fate: “You are capital over going back, it 
sounds awful, but is really no worse than usual, as we know. Your 
Madge sounds a splendid sort, the sort of wife who can never be 
knocked off her perch. What a comfort, . . “Oh yes, a lot of people 
did write to Lady Galsworthy, but I also wrote about 200 letters to 
disabuse them, so now they know!” 

She wrote a description of being caught in one of the air raids 
which, by this date, were becoming fairly frequent and dangerous. 
They spent some hours in a basement with the Arnold Bennetts, and 
walked home because no taxi would take them. To reprint this now 
that such experiences are so universal seems unnecessary. It need only 
be remarked that they both took their lot with cheerfulness and 
fortitude. 

They were at Littlehampton on April 3rd, 1918 and I doubt 
if they knew the tension under which we were straining. Ada only 
alluded to “these wild days” although the great and final German 
offensive had followed its devastating course for a fortnight. She spoke 
of the artificial limb Eric Endacott was having fitted for that which he 
lost in the Dardanelles, and of the death of Debussy. How far this 
choice of subjects was dictated by her fastidious reserve or Jack’s 
sensations which are reflected in many of the short pieces in his 
“collected” books of this period, I cannot tell. 

She had been typing fifty pages a day, and “the Eustace Miles have 
been staying here and it seems impossible for them to talk of anything 
but food, which is a pity in these days!—there isn’t a duller subject to 
me ever. It oppressed her, in fact, as kitchen smells oppressed Jack. 
But by 5 th June she had been getting anxious until she had a letter 
from me, at length settled down again after the great retreat. She 
was not superstitious but had feelings about how things happen: 

My dear old Ralph, I’d been wanting to write for some time, but I 
had a superstitious desire not to break into the proper sequence. One 
gets funny notions nowadays; I was heartily glad to get your letter 
yesterday having been wondering mightily.” She gave me all the 
Wingstone farm news, I feel sure to comfort me, and wound up: “We 
saw lots of Americans during the London weeks. I do like them, and 
they ve got both feet in now. From Adelphi Terrace on September 
7th she was able to say: “How finely things are going . . .” and to cheer 
me on: “Nonsense, you’ll be a poet again all right after the war. Look 
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at Robert Nichols and Sassoon . . . Robert N. is a mercurial faun-like 
creature. - . 

She was very quick to react to my account of the first American 
troops in my area: “I’m very glad you have seen that New Englander 
as he is; I do feel that so very often we British let a surface inclination 
to jeer a little deflect our judgment. We ought to remember that the 
other fellow is probably finding just as much to tickle him about us 
as we about him. And in no case do those surface things matter 
tuppence. They’re young strong big people, and no mistake about it. 

“Very glad you liked the J^i-ye TalesJ* I did, and still do. Never in 

eyes had he written better. But of that anon. 

On November loth she sent the first letter I ever received from 
Grove Lodge itself. In this was a now humorous pathetic reference to 
the ex-Kaiser: “I shall not be quite happy until Mr. Hohen settles, say, 
in Chile. I can’t think of anywhere else that will want to have him and 
family.” 

I end this chapter with the last letter of that year 1918, in Jack’s 
writing, Grove Lodge, December 24th- “My dear Ralph, Just a line to 
wish you most heartily a fine and happy Xmas—the first after all the 
horrors—and to your lady. If you have any poems you could let me 
select from for Reveille I wish you’d send them along. . - .” (Here 
followed details of Ada’s bad rheumatic bout.) “I hope you’ll get 
release soon. All good to you from us both, J. G.” 


CHAPTER VII 


GROVE LODGE. AFTER THE WAR 

The Forsyte Saga, In Chancery, To Let, Five 
Tales. Old English, On Forsyte ^Change. The 

Burning Spear 

B efore 1918 was out I went to see them in this new home into 
which they had just moved—Grove Lodge, The Grove, Hamp¬ 
stead. I cannot now fix precisely if it was in going to or coming from 
my post-war administrative job of clearing up at Dunkirk while waiting 
my turn for demobilisation. I see that on December 21st Ada wrote to 
me, at home on leave at Bracondale with my mother and Madge: “We 
shall be here on the 30th and mighty glad to see you. Jack says you 
are to bring home some poems with you (and he means it!). Say what 
time you’ll be here, and take no taxi, but as Madge will tell you, tube 
it from L’pool Street, changing at Tottenham Court. We are 4 minutes’ 
walk from Hampstead station of tube. Excuse a most horrid scrawl, 
and with love from both to you all. . . 

Following these directions, on emerging from Hampstead tube 
station, I crossed the High Street, and took the steep narrow lane called 
Holly Bush Hill. It led through a maze of little alleys, the lanes of once 
rural Hampstead, whose cottages, fitted with modern plumbing and 
decorated with art curtains, and shrubs in green tubs, had survived to 
house a residential population of mingled strains. The four minutes’ 
walk Ada prescribed brought one out into a small open space, The 
Grove, along the northern side of which three houses were clustered, 
built on to one another for some forgotten reason, and all with parts 
that may have dated from the eighteenth century or earlier. The 
central one was called Admiral’s House, and on its west. Grove Lodge 
formed a lower and much altered flank. Constable, who lived in it at 
one time, gives a view from the south in his “House at Hampstead”, 
now in the National Gallery. 

His picture, however, shows it before another storey was added 
(as Ada pointed out when she sent me, for a Xmas card in 1947, “John 
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Constable”, in The W^orlTs Masters^ a Studio publication, in which 
the picture is reproduced) or rather, I suspect, that what had been 
attics under the rafters were converted into rooms for the maids. 

Approaching the modern outbuilding which now prolongs the 
southern end of Grove Lodge, one entered a tiny courtyard, by a 
handsome modern wrought-iron gate, the building facing one being 
the kitchen and offices. The front door was on one’s right and led 
direct into an irregular passage running north along the whole of the 
back of the house. As this was skylighted I guess that it had been 
made by roofing in a narrow lane or vennel between Grove Lodge 
(or the Rectory as I believe it was when Constable inhabited it) and 
Admiral’s House as it is now called. 

It was therefore a typical eighteenth, or possibly, in its foundations, 
seventeenth century building, and pursuing this passage on the ground 
floor, one found the dining-room, immediately on one’s left, then a 
small study, then the drawing-room, with an odd and perhaps later 
bay built out into the garden. The passage ended in a skylighted 
downstairs lavatory, the skylight extending over a corner of the 
drawing-room that housed Ada’s grand piano. All these rooms were 
below the level of the garden, with consequences that became apparent 
more than twenty years later when they were left empty and insuffici¬ 
ently cared for. But when I first entered them, on that December 
evening, I think Jack had already made some of the subsequent lavish 
provision of radiators and electric fires, and they were cosy and warm. 
Ada then still suffered from a bronchial trouble. She apologised for the 
decorations a previous tenant had left. The dining-room was lined with 
a green canvas, soon to be removed in favour of golden buff panels, 
on which electric candles were arranged in sconces. Just inside the 
door, on one’s left as one entered from the passage, was Ge Sauter s 
nocturne (if that is the right word) of a steamer on the Rhine, with a 
special light above it. On one’s right (back to the passage) was a fine, 
partly Georgian, dresser holding some cups of Jack’s, and odd bits of 
show silver. A door gave upon the kitchen southward and another 

opposite upon the study. 

This latter, a small room, wedged in between dining- and drawing¬ 
rooms, soon filled up with “author s copies of Jack s works in 
forget how many languages, while on its mantelshelf was a fine 
chiming clock of intricate French workmanship. Finally one came 
to the drawing-room, which between its western bay and the odd 
incursion of the passage skylight became a room of many corners. 
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with a large antique fireplace of burnished steel, that soon contained 
a flickering electric fire. Ada sat generally on the garden side of 
this, and behind her chair was a glass-fronted wall cupboard, con¬ 
taining some of her favourite pieces of Lowestoft and other china. 
Thus she had before her, the fire, her piano in its queer corner and 
the door, by which her guests entered. By turning right she had a 
window which “enfiladed” the westward-facing length of the house, 
and along the wall were beds with some of her choice roses and spring 
bulbs. By turning a little further, through the bay, she had the rest of 
the rectangular garden, enclosed by a high wall, above which rose a 
fine row of tall thin elms. A terrace ran below this wall and after one 
of their visits to Estoril they brought home enough rose-madder 
Portuguese tiles to build a little open air writing-room at its northern 
end, where the sun fell in the morning. J. G. once told me that the gar¬ 
den used to slope down to the pond shown in Constable’s picture. It 
looks today either as if Constable took considerable licence, or the lie 
of the land has been altered out of recognition. 

I hope that from this description it will appear that if the dining¬ 
room and study were rather dark and cramped in daylight, the drawing¬ 
room was an unusual and beautiful room, with its morning light 
reflected in from the garden, its celebrated London sunsets above the 
garden wall in the afternoon, its beautiful furniture (notably a great 
scarlet lacquer tray that used to appear at tea), its few choice pictures 
on its neutral-tinted walls, fit setting for Ada’s delicate refinement, her 
contradictory, robust enjoyment of visitors and music, enabling her 
to aiford that constant relief and reinforcement of Jack, always giving 
himself too entirely to his art. 

The stairs led up from the passage opposite the dining-room 
door near which hung Max Beerbohm’s cartoon of “Mr. Galsworthy 
envisaging human nature, and giving it . . . for he is nothing if not 
judicial . . . credit for the very best intentions”, and the “British 
Drama” group (Barrie, J. G., Shaw, Barker). It led to a first-floor 
landing, along which, leftward or south, lay the guest rooms, with 
a separate bathroom reaching as far as the extent of the kitchen out¬ 
building, except for space occupied by the domestic stairs from the 
kitchen. The rooms Ada and Jack used, one over the drawing-room 
with a corresponding bay, had a bathroom which was, I think, over the 
study. A further stair led to the “Upper Study” over their bedrooms. 

It is clear to me as I look back that the arrangement of this historic, 
beautiful, and yet, in view of his world reputation, modest and simple 
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home marks a point in Jack’s career. Not that it was planned for his 
pleasure, or for the easy exercise of his profession. He generally spoke 
of it as something he had done to please Ada, and when (not on the 
occasion of that first visit, but on a subsequent one, during a walk on 
Hampstead Heath, apropos of my own venture in home-making in 
1923) I said something to him about property values he replied with a 
certain tightening of the lips: “Grove Lodge wasn’t cheap, I can tell 
you!” The remark was partly an instinctive welling up of the ancient 
Forsyte antagonism to paying a penny more than the article might be 
worth, partly a little protest at living in a place, the value of which had 
been enhanced by history and situation. He was the last man to live in 
a house because Constable had lived there, or because it was in 
Hampstead. But Ada couldn’t continue to winter on Dartmoor or 
indeed in England. Little as one realised it from her lissom gait, and 
brilliant eyes, she was well over fifty. Having eased himself of a small 
sigh, however, he must have been glad to get there. For the mere 
material accumulation of his work had by this date overpassed the 
possible resources of Addison Road or Adelphi Terrace House. The 
study was entirely devoted to business papers and the endless editions 
of what he had written. A capacious bureau was always covered with 
stacks of manuscript in process of completion or revision. Yet others as 
can be seen, covered the working table in the “Upper Study”. For 
actual privacy and that silent concentration that was his working habit 
he had the further alternative retreat to the open air “writing-room 
in the sunny angle of the west and north walls of the garden, where he 
would bask in such sunshine as London afforded, pencil or pen in 
hand and folder on knee. 

It would be quite possible to connect the setting up of their home at 
Grove Lodge with a much graver and more significant period-mark in 
his work than any mere convenience of disposition of manuscripts 

and working places- 

Anyone can see from the small interpiece called Soames and the 
Flag that was to appear coeval with the collected Trilog]^ A 
Modern Comedy^ how he felt about the cessation of hostilities. Out¬ 
wardly it might seem that his feelings were generated by his generous 
imaginative sympathy with all tlie suffering and bereavement that war 
inevitably entails. But there were more primitive and personal sources 
for it Few things ever moved him to such indignation as the tact 
that, in the semi-panic that followed the last desperate bid for victory 
of the German armies in March-April 1918, the call-up machinery 
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was SO tightened that he, within six months of his fiftieth birthday, 
with all his disabilities to which any medical man could have testified, 
above all, with his record of voluntary engagement in the Medical 
Services, was compelled to register. I think he never forgave Earl 
(then Mr.) Lloyd George under whose premiership this took place. 

By the time I got back to normal life and the possibility of visiting 
them he would only speak of the war and its “crowning idiocy” as I 
believe he once called it, in short isolated remarks. “The war was a 
jolt, Ralph.” 

But he was not one to leave a world event which had invaded his 
deepest and most cherished personal feelings to mere regrets and 
criticism, I very soon discovered (not at that first post-war reunion at 
Grove Lodge, but at my first visit to Wingstone after the war in 1920) 
what was on foot. 

He had, as it were, pulled himself together, and just refused to 
accept the war as a permanent or influential factor in his life, however 
much sympathy he extended to its million victims, or however keenly 
his imaginative insight played upon all its endless reactions. He seemed 
deliberately to choose to plant his feet on the firm old pre-war ground, 
and build on it. In fewer words, he resumed the chronicles of the 
Forsytes, of which The Man of Property in 1906 now became the first 
item of three Trilogies that were only completed just before, and the 
last only published after, his death. It must be hard for the reader who 
does not remember all the circumstances to grasp that for fourteen 
years that “first item”, as I have called The Man of Property^ was a 
detached isolated novel, save for the connexion afforded by the 
character of Swithin Forsyte with the Man of Devon volume of stories, 
and a few hints or similarities in Villa Rubein or in short pieces like 
Indian Summer of a Forsyte from the volume Five Tales. But it was. 
He “staged a come-back” as the modern phrase would be. It made 
him, as a writer distinct from the dramatist, another and very much 
larger figure in the outward, if you like, “publicity” sense. There was 
a considerable feeling just then for continuity, for reaching back and 
linking up with the Peace we had once known, and his resumption of 
the Forsyte theme chimed in with a very general if not very articulate 
sentiment of those days. All that was sure of itself, tenacious and old 
Devonian in him moved with overt declaration in the same direction 
as others of those subtle currents in human affairs that are so much more 
vital than those one sees in the newspapers. The immediate fruit was 
the publication in 1920 oi In Chancery. When this was followed in 1921 
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by To Let a pattern became visible which was to dominate at least his 
*‘larger” prose writing, complete novels as distinguished from collec¬ 
tions of shorter pieces though several of these showed parallel influence; 
and was further supported by the dramatisation of the 35,000 word 
story, A Stoic^ from the collection Five Tales of 1918 in which the 
character of Sylvanus Heythorp has certain resemblances to Swithin 
Forsyte, though other dramatic work was of post-war subject and 
flavour. Gradually the pattern, as I have called it, came to dominate his 
writing. Three years after To Let^ The JFhite Monkey inaugurated in 
1924 the second Trilogy, A Modern Comedy^ including The Silver 
Spoon (1926) and Swan Song (1928) which brings us to the death of 
Soames Forsyte. After this there was again a pause. But in 1931 
appeared Maid in Waitings followed in the two succeeding years, the 
last of his life, by Flowering JFilderness and Over the River, forming 
The End of the Chapter Trilogy of related Forsyte chronicles, the 
connexion being made by Fleur, Soames’ daughter, and Jon Forsyte. 

I am deliberately anticipating to show this general scheme on which 
his work for the last thirteen years of his life was founded. It looks so 
finished and balanced now, and may even seem inevitable. But I can 
remember its gradual development, and I have no certainty as to how 
far he saw it ahead of him. Let us now survey the stages of the 
progress in detail. 

My copy of In Chancery is dated 22 October 1920. It was dedicated 
to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Conrad and had for device the lines from 
Romeo and Juliet: 

Two households both alike in dignity 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

while on the reverse of the dedication was a note: “//i Chancery is 
sequel to The Man of Property and to Indian Summer of a Forsyte 
(contained in the volume entitled Five Tales), and continues The 
Forsyte Saga -J. G.” 

The title In Chancery indicates the tragic state in which Soames 
possessive pursuit of Irene has placed them both, living apart, unable 
to obtain a divorce for lack of a “technical” fault. We see Soames, 
rich and lonely, at Uncle Timothy’s, outwardly discussing the im¬ 
pending Boer \^ar (the year is 1899) and discovering that he wants to 
marry a pretty young French girl, whose mother keeps a restaurant in 
one of his properties- The “judicial” mind of Jack next has to supply a 
shadow or parallel, and uses that non-Forsyte husband of Soames 
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sister Winifred, Montagu Dartie, who, also wanting a change (and stung 
to extreme action perhaps by loss of cash on a filly he shared with George 
Forsyte) goes off with a dancer to South America. Soames sees his own 
difficulty mirrored in his sister’s. She had not the necessary technical 
evidence for a divorce (a woman then had to prove cruelty or desertion 
as well as adultery) and dislikes the publicity as much as he. “Take 
steps! What steps? How? Dirty linen washed in public? Pah! With 
his reputation for sagacity, for far-sightedness and clever extrication 
of others, he, who stood for proprietary interests, to become the play¬ 
thing of the Law of which he was a pillar!” 

They both proceed with the utmost caution his Forsyte lawyer 
mind can conceive, he to interrogate Young Jolyon, Irene’s trustee, 
and see what his position is with Irene after twelve years’ mutual 
separation, and Winifred to write the usual “I beg you to return” 
letter to Montagu which is the necessary first step for claiming deser¬ 
tion. Over these acts broods old James, eighty-eight years of age, 
“suffering terribly from the thought that no one ever told him any¬ 
thing” and wondering if Soames could turn him into a company of 
limited liability. 

To ease the first awkward interview with Young Jolyon, Soames 
takes Val Dartie, Winifred’s eldest son, to introduce him to Jolly, Young 
Jolyon’s son, as both boys are going to Oxford. But the result, so like 
many of Soames’ well-laid plans, is that Val falls in love with Holly, 
the girl of Young Jolyon’s second family, while her brother conceives 
a strong dislike of his cousin. So the tangled skeins intertwine, and 
nothing Soames can do will keep them straight. In face of the horrified 
young people, the law is set in motion. Both boys enlist and go off to 
South Africa, with fine touches of comedy, for the Forsytes can hardly 
imagine themselves in uniform, on active service. And tragedy, for the 
boy Jolly dies of dysentery. Comedy, too, of a bitter kind, as Soames 
pursues his courtship of the logical-minded, slightly cynical French 
girl. Comedy of the tender sort, as the old Forsytes on the Bayswater 
Road discuss these matters (and the Boer W^ar). Part II shows the 
working out of the processes thus set on foot. Soames has Irene 
“shadowed” and gets a report of his own visit to her. Old Timothy 
emerges from his almost mummified retirement to utter prophecies. 
But in the end the unexpected supervenes, with perfect natural 
sequence. Irene goes off with Young Jolyon, Dartie comes home, and 
Chancery releases its victims from their self-imposed chains. 

That is just where Jack’s strength came in. Had he been one of 
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our twentieth century reactionaries, he might have shown his 
characters triumphantly going back to the “freedom” they once felt 
they enjoyed. But he knew better. For all his respect for the past (cf. 
“The past—it’s what a man is .”—The Eldest Son) he knew that 
human existence does not go back. Its progress is spiral, it follows 
similar phases, not identical ones. There was no going back to the 
sort of pre-eminence the Forsytes as a family had once enjoyed, when 
they were the newest layer of the very old continuous process by 
which successive layers of social type come to the surface in these 
everlasting, brine-pickled islands of ours. 

“A student of statistics must have noticed that the birthrate had 
varied in accordance with the rate of interest for your money. Grand¬ 
father ‘Superior Dosset’ Forsyte in the early nineteenth century had 
been getting ten per cent for his, hence ten children. Those ten . . - had 
averaged from four to five per cent for theirs and produced accordingly. 
The twenty-one whom they produced were now getting barely three 
per cent . , . and six of them who had been reproduced had seventeen 
children. . . .” 

Jack could be factual, for all his disclaimer of his business training. 
He could be tender too. There is as much understanding of old James, 
rich but worried, lonely for all his children and grandchildren, in the 
great house in Park Lane. “He did not grudge them the money” (he 
is thinking of Dartie and the Dartie children) “but he grudged terribly 
the risk the spending of that money might bring on them: he grudged 
the diminution of security.” 

Another side of the period and its people comes into view as we 
see how Young Jolyon, with warm sympathy turning into love for 
Irene, can scarcely bear to remain in the same cab with Soames who is 
trying to force her to return to him, before finally “collecting” 
Annette Lamotte. “Here beside him . . . was the very embodiment, the 
corporeal sum as it were, of the possessive instinct—his own kinsman 
too!” 

The minor climax comes first. They had been so clever, under 
Soames’ guidance, that Montagu Dartie does come back. Winifred’s 
clown! “Here we are again!” 

Soames persuades his French girl, finding Irene adamant in her 
recoil from him, and takes his young bride to see the old aunts in the 
Bayswater Road. 

Aunt Juley, ever malapropos^ welcomes them with: “We are all so 
looking forward to the time when Annette has a dear little 
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and is shut up just in time. Outside Annette demands: . . wliat is 

that old lady, your aunt, looking forward to?” 

Soames bit his lip- “God knows!” he said, “she’s always saying 
something;” but he knew better than God! 

He did: “I want a son,” he had almost prayed. That was perhaps 
the deepest reason in his pursuit of Irene, in his careful capture of 
Annette, who bears him with such difficulty that she can never have 
another ... a daughter! 

“ ‘ Afa petite Fleur^ Annette said softly. 

“‘Fleur,’ repeated Soames. ‘Fleur! We’ll call her that.’ The sense 
of triumph and renewed possession swelled within him. 

“By God! This—this thing was hisV* 

Thus dexterously, the connexion with the next following number 
of the Trilogy was formed. For Soames has just heard that Young 
Jolyon and Irene have a son, Jon. It may be argued whether the death 
of James, supervening on the funeral of Queen Victoria, or Mafeking 
night, marks better the end of the period. But visibly it is a period only 
leading to another. 

There are many memorable things in the book. Young Jolyon’s 
son Jolly dying in hospital dreams the phrase that was to be used again 
for the last of his creator’s books: Over the River. This character 
bears, I believe, the closest resemblance to what Jack could recollect 
of himself at Oxford- He did not, however, himself go out to the 
South African war, though I believe his brother did, but not to die 
there. Most important historically, however, is the scene in which 
James from his window watches the funeral cortege of Queen Victoria. 

“ ‘What’s that noise?’ he asked suddenly. 

“ ‘There’s no noise,’ returned Emily, ‘what are you thinking of? 
They wouldn’t cheer.’ 

“ ‘I can hear it.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense, James!’ 

“No sound came through those double panes; what James heard 
was the groaning in his own heart at sight of his Age passing.” 

And for comedy: 

“Don’t you ever tell me where I’m buried,” he said suddenly. “I 
shan’t want to know.” 

Thus the nineteenth century, with its elder generation of pure 
Victorian Forsytes, passes, and the twentieth century opens upon their 
inheritors, semi-Forsytes of the reign of George V. A twelve-year 
period had divided In Chancery from The Man of Property. Twenty 
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more elapse as we see pretty young Fleur taking her father to an 
exhibition of very new art, accidentally attracted by and attracting 
young Jon, who is there with Irene. This is the first scene in the next 
book. To Let, 

These young people, hastily separated, are soon made aware that a 
mystery stands between them. That is the factor which as much as any 
brought the Forsyte Saga the popularity it has earned. Jack was able 
to show the Possessive Instinct, the basis of Forsyteism, in, as it were, 
a new dimension. Neither Irene nor Soames had been able to tell 
their offspring of the old tragedy of more than thirty years earlier, 
from which they had with such suffering extricated themselves. The 
young people find themselves in a net of hints and reservations. 
Neither Jolly nor June, nor Prosper Profond, a continental war 
profiteer, and possibly lover of Annette, who is tired of being part of 
Soames’ collection of objects of value and beauty, ventures to tell them 
the whole truth. Indeed, can they.^ Can anyone but the two principal 
figures give an authentic account of what it was that happened between 
them, of two cosmic forces. Beauty and Possession, as it were, in 
head-on collision, but for which Jon and Fleur might be brother and 
sister? That awful intimacy, only generated where possession enters 
the obscure realm of sex, brings a sense of fatal climax not often found 
outside Elizabethan dramatists. 

It is resolved by the death of Young Jolyon, just as he has com¬ 
pleted, with Irene’s consent, a letter explaining the facts, to his son 
Jon. Fleur, true daughter of her father, with some French peasant- 
ownership and hard logic added, perhaps, from Annette, makes one 
last desperate attempt to capture him. She even makes Soames go to 
Irene, and promise that if the young people’s marriage takes place he, 
Soames, will not see her, Irene, or attempt any commerce with her. 
But Jon Forsyte’s qualities have been sublimated. He breaks off the 
entanglement so lightly entered into, and flings away, out of England, 
leaving Fleur, with clenched teeth, to marry the young publisher who 
has been courting her. “Robin Hill”, the fatal house which Soames built 
to contain Irene, and which has been inhabited by her, with Young 
Jolyon and Jon, is To Let. No words could be more fatal and final to 
any Forsyte. They signify the abandonment of ownership. The last 
words of the book, among the most poignant and pregnant Jack ever 
wrote, sum it up, personified in Soames’ plight: “He might want and 
want and never get it—the beauty, and the loving of the world. 

The drama unrolls against a background of the uneasy England of 
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the nineteen-twenties. Soames, visiting old Timothy Forsyte, nearly 
a hundred, and almost a mummy in the little house in Bayswater, kept 
by Smither, the last of the perfect servants, and cook, sees it all: a 
society without an apex. There Jack put his finger on the profound 
difference between the centuries- The old order, one might almost 
say the old morality, had decreed that whoever earned money honestly 
could spend it as he pleased and aspire to the highest position in 
society. Plainly only few could ever realise this aspiration, which 
demanded by its vertical stress, great depths of half-employed, un¬ 
employed and unemployable waste human products. But its intense 
upward urge held it together. With the new century came a complete 
change, an order based on a horizontal stress, an attempt by every 
means possible to the State, from graduated income-tax and death 
duties to social insurance and total franchise, to level out all the contours 
that arise in human society, “all in one shoulder-rubbing, petrol-smell¬ 
ing, fag-smoking cheerioh!” Jack said. The war, if it did not achieve, 
at least completed the process, enormously advancing mechanical 
power over human conditions without, as Jack pointed out, giving 
the average citizen control over the inventor of new processes. 

But the essence of the book is, of course, rarer than any politico- 
social record incidental to it. As one re-reads it after twenty years, 
a new aspect of the passing of pure Forsyteism becomes visible. What 
Jack was implicitly demanding was a new morality (at once, the coinci¬ 
dence of a similar demand in the plays of Euripides as elucidated by 
Gilbert Murray springs to mind). Soames had broken no letter of the 
Commandments in his relations with Irene. The sheer horror of young 
Jon at the sight of his mother’s face contemplating what can only seem 
to her the “unnatural” union of her son with Soames’ daughter, is 
something Soames and his contemporaries could not feel. He, Soames, 
has bequeathed some part of his spirit to Fleur. When he sees her, 
brilliant, with a well-hidden bitterness, at her wedding to young 
Michael Mont, baronet to be, the Forsytes are indistinguishable from 
the Monts, and their related hereditary, land-owning circles. But 
already Fleur’s young husband and all his post-First War generation 
are demanding a new canon of right and wrong- This is important, 
not only because of the depth it gives to the mere theme, but because 
it enabled Jack to reach out, and hook the whole Saga, as he had hooked 
its three component parts together, on to something else. He said to 
Andre Chevrillon, on 8th November 1921, “I feel I haven’t done 
with Fleur!” 
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As everyone now can see, the three books that make up the first 
of the three Forsyte Trilogies were publislied early in 1922 as The 
Forsyte Saga^ linked together by Indian Summer of a Forsyte^ from 
Five Talesy and Awakenings which had appeared separately in Novem¬ 
ber 1920 with illustrations by Rudo Sauter. It looks as if, by that date. 
Jack was aware that his method of tending the natural growth of 
characters would inevitably lead to Fleur further expressing herself 
and those around her. 

In the preface to the massive and ornate Manaton Edition, J. G. 
justified the use of the word “Saga'* on the ground that, while seldom 
heroic, the Forsytes did exemplify certain tribal instincts- It is amusing 
to note that “So many families have written and claimed that their 
families were the originals that one has been almost encouraged to 
believe in the typicality of an imagined species.’* He would not admit 
much essential change in the fundamental qualities of the English 
middle class. “It would be difficult to substantiate a claim that the case 
of England was better in 1913 than it was in 1886-” But he disclaimed 
the intention of making a “really scientific study of transition”, 
“. . . this long tale ... is rather an intimate incarnation of the disturb¬ 
ance that Beauty effects on the lives of men; the figure of Irene, never 
present except through the senses of other characters, a concretion of 
disturbing beauty impinging on a possessive world”. He had evidently 
been accused of sympathy for Irene as against Soames, and vice versa, 
and replied with a warning against taking sides in such a matter. It is 
evident from this preface that he was willing to stand by what he had 
done—to embalm the Victorian middle class for ever. 

The Indian Summer^ a portrait of his father, is done in fifty pages, 
and might have presaged, to anyone of sufficient intelligence, that he 
would one day be obliged, forced is hardly too strong a word, to 
resume the Forsyte Chronicles, as they were eventually to be called. 

It was implicit in his method that creations which owed their very 
existence to warm-blooded affection, a kind of sublime amateurishness, 
(in the sense that he never could detach himself from the model 
he was using as presumably the perfect artist, if such exists, can), 
should go on living and demand further expression. Old Jolyon is 
one of the few characters admittedly drawn from life. Old Jolyon 
of The Indian Summer may be compared with the Portraits the 
initial piece in the collection, A Motleys of 1910- But here 
Galsworthy the elder has become old Jolyon, and we are shown him 
about his eighty-fourth birthday, inhabiting the fatal house “Robin 
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Hill” that he had bought from his nephew Soames, The Man of 
Property- Walking with his dog, he comes upon Irene sitting on the 
very log beside which the ill-fated Philip Bosinney confessed his love 
for her. As his son and granddaughter are abroad and he is in charge 
of the children he asks her in to lunch, then to give little Holly music 
lessons- But below it all runs an old connoisseur’s adoration of her 
beauty, an old man’s need for it. An Indian Summer invades his blood. 
He adds a codicil to his will in her favour. But the faint flush of excite¬ 
ment sets the pulses hammering too hard at the frail old husk that con¬ 
tains them. The Indian Summer sun warms, but disintegrates the leaves 
that are ready to fall. The impending return of Young Jolyon and June 
whose lover turned away to her, causes Irene to foreshadow the end of 
her visits. He makes a last struggle to retain her, writing her a note: 

“I had hoped that the memory of old sores would not be allowed 
to stand in the way of what is a pleasure and a profit to me and my 
little granddaughter. But old men learn to forgo their whims; they 
are obliged to, even the whim to live must be forgone sooner or later, 
and perhaps the sooner the better. . . .” 

That brought Irene. But as she came up from the coppice she saw 
him sitting quite still. 

“Summer—summer—summer! The soundless footsteps on the 
grass!” 

Consideration of this, one of the shorter links of the Saga, leads us 
aside to the collection of stories entitled Five Tales in which it first 
appeared. For, just as the Saga was a reaching back to obtain the foot¬ 
hold, as it were, on the pre-war certainty and foundation, so also the 
Five Tales led back to what I always think Jack’s strongest “line”, his 
old men. In this same book we find the story A Stoic^ in which I see 
certain affinities with Swithin Forsyte. Old Sylvanus Heythorp, octo¬ 
genarian, Liverpool shipping magnate, many times insolvent but still 
presiding almost inaudibly over the fortunes of the Island Navigating 
Company, conceives the idea of making his friend Pillin pay him a 
secret commission on the purchase of Pillin’s ships, a dubious adven¬ 
ture in the state of the market. By this manoeuvre he may be able to 
make some provision for his grandchildren under the rose. The intri¬ 
cacies of the deal involve a visit from young Bob Pillin, who thus 
accidentally meets the members of this unacknowledged family con¬ 
sisting of an impecunious Irish widowed daughter-in-law who earns 
their keep precariously by producing what were then called “feuille- 
tons , a lovely young girl and scamp of a boy. Jack never constructed 
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a more intricate plot. The fine but substantial thread of connexion by 
which young Bob’s infatuation for Phyllis leads to the most deter¬ 
mined of old Heythorp’s creditors, Ventnor, becoming aware of the 
secret settlement made by the elder Pillin, runs through some 35,000 
words, as clear and firm as ever he wrote. It leaves old Heythorp faced 
with exposure, involving not only bankruptcy but the loss of a life¬ 
time’s prestige in mercantile circles. He savours his last incredible 
dinner and dies in his chair. 

Thus baldly the story may now be summarised. But when it came 
out, it formed a renewal, a reinforcement of a long chain of achieve¬ 
ment. From The Salvation of Swithin Forsyte^ through old Sylvanus 
Stone in Fraternity^ Old Anthony in Strife^ with various minor links 
it ran. In James Forsyte fn Chancery') and Timothy (To Let) it was 
taken up again, and in Indian Summer and A Stoic it was knotted into 
what seems to me a premier importance in the hold Jack had upon 
public attention- Some critics, I feel rather cynically, deplore the 
tendency of writers to concentrate interest on the young girl heroine 
of fiction. There are good enough reasons why this emphasis should 
exist. But of Jack it was never true. There are pretty young girls 


enough scattered through his work, but his particular pre-eminence 
starts to the eye when one asks oneself how many writers since *‘L.ear 
have thrown so much weight on characters in their eighties. There are 
fine enough old men, of course, in Dickens and Thackeray, in Scott 
and Trollope, in Marryatt and Blackmore, and George Eliot. But how 
many of them depend on the essential tragedy of the passage of time 
for their outstanding impressiveness.^ However this may be, A Stoic 
was dramatised as Old English^ and the part was confided to Norman 
McKinnel. Few who saw it will forget that last scene, in which, better 
on the stage than in any printed page, one saw the helplessness and 
the dignity of old age, as Ventnor, having put the bell out of reach, 
browbeats the old man. And the final passage, a soliloquy, if there could 
be such a thing without words: the single figure, wrestling with its own 
impotence for several minutes, until it finally sinks, speechless, into 
oblivion. But the printed page comes to its own as a more permanent 
record- One cannot, alas, bring Norman McKinnel back to re-enact 
that scene. But one can turn up Five Tales and read: “Power, interest, 
independence, all—gone. To be dressed and undressed . . - served as 
they chose to serve him—and wished out of the way—broken, dis¬ 
honoured.” Further: “. . . the old man sat quietly staring at the hya¬ 
cinths. He felt happy, his whole being lined and warmed and drowsed. 
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. . - . What had holy folk to give you compared with the comfort of a 
good dinner.^ Could they make you dream, and see life rosy for a 
little? No, they could only give you promissory notes that would never 
be cashed. A man had nothing but his pluck. . .. Life wears you out. . . . 
Logs on a fire!” There it is, the philosophy of what its title says he 
was: a Stoic, or in its rather more obvious guise, necessary to the 
theatre. Old English. As we examine it, there gradually unfolds 
something finer than the mere “stoicism” to which we have reduced 
the qualities depicted in our cant phrase. So much “other worldliness” 
as represented here by old Heythorp’s unnatural but legitimate daughter, 
in whose house he is living, who would like to cut off his few fleshly 
pleasures, is really nothing more than a deeply selfish desire for the 
perpetuation of self. Old Heythorp, on the other hand, risks his all, at 
the last moment of his existence, to safeguard the future of those 
dependent on him. His future is in them, not in some ghostly renewal 
of himself. So he goes down “colours flying” as his valet says of him. 
With his last glass of port, he recalls the motto he had quoted from 
Horace in his speech at the shareholders’ meeting: 

Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 

The Manaton preface to Five Tales gives the following interesting 
pronouncement: “The long-short story is the best of all forms for 
fiction, because it comes to oneself with the least frequency. What 
dictates the size of the bottle into which we pour our wine—or 
vinegar? Certainly not deliberate resolution, for then one would have 
written nothing but stories of from ten to thirty thousand words 
instead of only ten tales between these lengths in five and twenty years. 
Nor, even unconsciously, market considerations, for though neither 
the British nor the American public favour books of several tales, 
stories of such length are welcomed and highly paid for in magazines.” 

Since he wrote those words in 1923 a revolution has obliterated the 
magazines of that day, but a new fashion of Penguin-sized semi- 
pictorial publications has taken their place. 

He goes on to ask why one should have to write a novel (the 
accepted minimum length for which has become 80,000 words) when 
a short story about the “figure, incident or idea” might be followed by 
others about the other figures, incidents or ideas. He did not know but 
felt that the long-short form, instancing Carmen^ Torrents of Springs Un 
Cceur Simple^ Heart of Darkness^ The Friends^ Prelude, “When com- 
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pared with the best long novel of their respective authors they are more 
spontaneous, chiselled and exquisite.” He says he preferred his Five 
Talesy because of the necessary loose-jointedness of the novel. “The 
quite short story is over almost before form is thought of.” “In this 
medium length - . . there is room to develop character . . . but not at 
the expense of atmosphere.” He recognised the effect of Tchekov’s 
new technique, but credited Katherine Mansfield with having been the 
first successful Western practitioner. ^^The Prelude has practically no 
beginning, no ending, it has no meaning, no moral, not even the 
crescendo of an appeal. It is simply ‘a bit of' being in love with one's 
life. ... It is Life on the Wing, not so much moving across the sky as 
quivering and vibrating. . . .” However, he states explicitly ^^Five Tales 
follow the old canons,” and explains how it was made up, and how 
lengthily some of the subjects germinated in his mind. He singled out 
The Apple TreCy with its haunting mood: “what he is haunted by is, in 
truth, some emanation of his own longings . . . the golden wistfulness.” 
“There is no limit to the Instinct of Expression when it sets out on an 
early morning- Only in the evening . . . by the fireside . . . does it rub 
its hands a little . - . then sigh, thinking of the uncapturable.” 

A kind of seal, or obituary was placed on all the generation of the 
Old Forsytes by the publication of On Forsyte ^Change as late as 1929, 
when Jack had passed on to another phase of The Forsyte Chronicles. 
This was the title which indicates those Sunday afternoon meetings of 
the older members of the clan at “The Nest” of Timothy and the 
aunts on the Bayswater Road, where all the family gossip was retailed, 
sifted and retold. As title on the cover of this book of 70,000 words 
the phrase indicates a series of short pieces, nineteen in all, each 
connected with some significant passage in the life of one or other of 
the members of the family. They range from The Buckles of Superior 
Dossett 1821-63 all through the intervening decades to Soames and the 
Flag igi^-igi8y with a slight increase of emphasis on the 'eighties, the 
day of the finest flowering of all that solid possessiveness. Here may 
be gleaned much unrevealed history of the aunts and Timothy, of 
how Nicholas met his conjugal W^aterloo even before the days of the 
Married W^omen’s Property Act, when his wife defied him. Perhaps 
my favourites are the exquisite Sad Affair of young Jolyon, who had to 
be rescued from a money-lender by his immortal father, Midsummer 
Madness in which George Forsyte “for the life of him, could no longer 
jest,” or the fine comedy of The Uondekoeter which James bought, a 
bargain. But the longest and possibly the most important, is the last. 
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Sodtncs dfid the Fldgy which shows the last of the true Forsytes, in 
direct contact, one might almost say conflict, with the world of the 
First World War. There is, however, no need to theorise, for Jack 
wrote his own Foreword: “Before a long-suffering public, and still 
more long-suffering critics, I lay this volume of apocryphal Forsyte 
tales, pleading the two excuses: That it is hard to part suddenly and 
finally from those with whom one has lived so long; and, that these 
footnotes do really, I think, help to fill in and round out the chronicles 
of the Forsyte family. 

“They have all been written since Swdn Song was finished but in 
place they come between the Saga and the Comedy^ for without the 
Saga they would not be understood, and they are over before the 
Comedy begins. 

“In the hope of forgiveness I send them forth, 

John Galsworthy.” 

I must record here the other items of the book of short stories 
entitled Five Tales which he sent me in France in July 1918, at what 
neither he nor I knew to be the moment of victory. I have dealt with 
Indian Summer of a Forsyte and A Stoic, The book also contained 
The First and the Last^ subsequently dramatised. And no wonder. 
What could be more dramatic than the case of Keith Darrant, success¬ 
ful barrister, suddenly confronted by his weak but dearly loved wastrel 
brother, lurking in tlie shadows of the comfortable study.^ 

“What is it, man.^ Have you committed a murder.^” 

“Yes!” 

There he is, the eminent lawyer, probably a future judge, con¬ 
doning his brother’s silly chivalrous crime. The victim was a ne’er-do- 
well and there is a love story of course. But ... 1 W^hat news for the 
papers! Brother of eminent K.C.! So Keith tries with every ingenuity 
to conceal the crime and get Larry and his mistress away. But when it 
transpires that the police have made an arrest, a thieving tramp who 
will surely hang, they cannot face it, and commit suicide. Carefully 
obliterating every trace of connexion with him, Keith leaves the 
bodies to be discovered. “On! Not like Larry! On!” 

It is a thriller, of course, shot with a poignancy J. G. seldom sur¬ 
passed. I never saw it played, but it is plainly first-rate drama. Keith 
has affinities with the Competitor in A Commentary, The Apple Tree, 
also dramatised, is all poignancy. The comfortably circumstanced 
student falling in love with a W^elsh maid in a moorland farm is bound 
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to turn away from her to a girl of his own class and outlook. The 
subject was adumbrated in Magpie^ and rests on the same basis as The 
Eldest Son; but with what a difference of treatment. The Apple Tree is 
next to The Little Dream^ perhaps J. G.’s most deliberate effort to 
discipline a poem for the stage. 

The Juryman is called upon to decide the case of a poor little 
conscript who cannot bear to be parted from his wife; and he who 
finds himself against all tradition, commonsense and law, sympa¬ 
thises- He also cannot bear that separation . . . but then he is a Major 
and isn’t called upon to do so. But as the little man leaves the dock to 
return to his regiment, the well-circumstanced juryman, out-voted 
over the verdict, can only just restrain himself from calling out: “Cheer 
up. I understand!” A pretty piece of irony. 

To return to the picture of the day-to-day, or rather letter-to- 
letter view I had of Ada and J. G. from Xmas 1918 ,1 seem to have sent 
them a batch of poems. On January 4th Ada said: “We have been 
enjoying the poems which arrived today, and Jack gives notice of 
taking liberties with them. He is taking November iith igi8 for the 
next number of Reveille and taking two more for the later numbers 
thereof; he is sending the whole collection to Heinemann to see if he 
won’t publish them, and he is sending one or two to Holbrook 
Jackson for Today. They are jolly good, you know, full of flavour. 
Go on, my dear.” Reveille was a magazine he ran in the interests of the 
disabled, and had many contributions more distinguished than mine. 

Ada was writing from Littlehampton in very poor health. “How 
I hate winter—this being the fourth running in England- I spec, it will 
do me in. . . . Ever your decrepit.” She writes again on January 16 to 
say: “The funny Heinemann thinks some very good indeed, some not 
worth printing. Jack has written to him suggesting ... a selection 
from earlier volumes. . . . W^e are off to America on February ist Jack 
as representative of English Letters, I as ’umble secretary. - . .” They 
were planning to go to Florida, “. . . anywhere where the sun shines”. 

They went by the Carmania. Jack wrote on January 22nd to say 
Holbrook Jackson had taken three poems. He added that they were 
going to the “Washington Meeting”. 

I heard no more until Ada wrote from Cushenden, Co. Antrim, 
where they were staying with the Masefields, to congratulate me on 
my demobilisation after five years, in July 1919, which she proposed 
should be celebrated by a visit to Wingstone. 

Jack took a lot of trouble over these poems which need not be 
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recounted, and sent his greetings to Madge and “the young man”, 
our three months old son. This is all the more remarkable as they were 
already worried about the health of his sister, Mrs. Sauter, who was 
staying with them. I see also by their letters of November of this year 
that the London Mercury^ the very powerful (“pontifical” was the word 
used by some contemporary critics) organ controlled by the John 
Squire of those days, was thought, with its command over current 
taste, to be an excellent medium for poems, Ada was in a state of what 
she called “senile giggles” over Max Beerbohm’s Seven Men. She sent me 
a copy that Christmas. She was still suffering from the aftermath of the 
ill-health to which she had succumbed in Spain. “I don’t get any better 
after those two bad illnesses. The specialist we had up last week tells 
us it was pneumonia I had in Granada, and he won’t let me go out.” 

By what feat of sheer courage she survived many days in Spanish 
railways, one’s imagination trembles to reflect. So passed as much as I 
had trace of in those rather feverish years of resettlement. I did not 
enter Grove Lodge again until October 1920, by which time their 
relatives had gone, and I submitted to their judgment the painting, an 
alleged Crome, that my mother wanted to sell, and had the benefit of 
sage advice and help. And there was one unforgettable brief holiday 
when once more I found them at Wingstone, and for three days rode 
out those long afternoons over the tawny sun-and-rain-streaked 
Dartmoor. It was on the first of these afternoons that he told me how 
he had taken up again the Forsyte theme—making that announcement 
that would have thrilled some busy London journalist, in the most 
casual way, as if it were a piece of news about someone else’s book, 
and staring all the time at the footwork of Skip (was it.^). Anyone 
might have supposed he was far more concerned with the problem of 
that fortunate animal kicking her ankle as she picked her way, than 
with one of the major decisions of his career. 

In those candle-lit evenings there was much apparently casual talk 
of the Hardys, for that Grand Old Man of English Letters had ex¬ 
pressed his admiration for both books and plays, and Jack and Ada 
found the Max Gate atmosphere most congenial. 

I see that Ada mentioned, “I’ve read The Young Visiters and 
maybe it is news to you that it is a perfectly genuine thing, exactly 
what it says it is.” This remark recalls the fact which she knew, but 
many members of the public doubted, that The Young Visiters^ that 
curious production of the childhood of a woman friend of Barrie, was 
not written by him. 
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I did not at first notice the passage of time or what it portended, 
but I did begin to be aware of the effect of the completion of the Saga^ 
and the success of The Skin Game^ and Loyalties. It may be old history 
now to those who have studied his career in detail. It has to be 
pointed out that the range of Jack’s public career by that time 
made it difficult to follow all that he did and wrote, and all that was 
said about him. Of what The Skin Game^ and Loyalties, looked like in 
their early production I shall speak later. I want to cut them off from 
the Forsytes and all that belongs to the Chronicles, with the smaller 
pieces I have bracketed with them, including the dramatisation of 
^ Stoic into Old English. I shall never cease to regret that he never 
found time (if that was the reason) to dramatise The SaWation of 
Swithin Forsyte, which would have such a poignant appeal in the 
nineteen-fifties. 

To sum up then, the “J. G.” as we all began to call him about this 
time, whom Madge and I found at Wingstone in October 1922 had in 
some subtle way “moved on” from the “Jack” of pre-First-War 
years, contact with whom I had recovered in 1920. Again, one did not 
then grasp that Ada was nearly sixty. She still looked and could move 
on occasion as if half that age. But we did get some inkling of the pre¬ 
cariousness of her health from the fact that, shortly after, they relin¬ 
quished Wingstone, and that at Grove Lodge her drawing-room was 
heated with radiators. Inevitable, of course, and inevitably sad. 

I see mentioned in Ada’s next letter the book which subsequently 
became Our Mr. Dormer, and which I took for them to read, on that 
visit in October 1922. I well remember lingering over the sloe gin 
with J. G. after Ada and Madge had gone up, while, in perfect silence, 
he turned the pages of my typescript. Eventually, he put it aside, 
rose, and went as he always did, to the big french windows and 
flung them open, to inhale the night and (so I thought) make a 
salutation to the stars. He closed the window and turned: “W^ell, I 
don’t know, Ralph. It’s a new form of a sort. I can’t say if you can do 
things like that.” With that we went up- 

Ada wrote us long and very amusing letters about the advent of 
our second child- She gladly accepted our desire to name it, if it turned 
out to be a girl, after her. “If the next should prove feminine and a 
shade less obstreperous, perhaps you won’t mind! I shall be vexy 
flattered if she’s called by my name though I have no great liking for it 
truly. Perhaps one never does like one’s own name. I had a brilliant 
idea since your letter. How would it be if one named the darlings Una 
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(Uno), and Dua (Duo) and so on. And twins Gemima (Gemino, and 
if two of a kind Gemma and Gemima, Gemino, Gemmo). Thus, 
when they came to years of thinking that they don t like the names 
someone else has had the cheek to give them, tliey would choose 
their own. John^s a lovely name, and nicest tor any little boy, the 

father being already represented in Ralph.” 

And so, as if she had arranged it all, it tell out. Later in the year, 
J. G. happened with that odd cricket accident that had such painful 
effects: . a pretty couple of crocks” Ada said in October. Jack is a 

very bad convalescer, the moment he can walk he wants to run and 

he has had several setbacks for this reason.” 

In the next letter I find, characteristically, that she thrust aside their 
ailments to congratulate us. “Best of good wishes for John s dear little 
mother, that she may recover strength in her inimitable way, and that 
you may both have endless joy out of the new boy as well as out of 
the ‘old’ boy. . . . John is a good name whether for man or spaniel and 

I am sure you won’t regret it. - . 

Amid these domestic events, with kind messages to my dear and now 
failing mother, who, they never forgot, had been one of their cham¬ 
pions in the dark days between 1898 and 1904, and kindly encourage¬ 
ment for our new house that we were somewhat rashly building, came 
that particular act of friendship that is one of the main justifications of 
this book. Not that I have any delusions about the importance of the 
third novel I wrote which came largely by the weight of J. G. ’s advo¬ 
cacy to have a certain name in the world. But because it was typical of 
their inexhaustible generosity, prodigal over many another, far more 
famous than I, and some, alas, who have not had the luck and are now 
seldom remembered, to have given the help they gave me. 

It was during that visit in October 1922 while mounting the stile 
at the corner of the paddock after crossing which one entered Wing- 
stone by the veranda that I said to him: “I can’t go on wasting time 
like this, evidently I am no good at writing, and I shall have to take up 
insurance for evening work. But I still feel that no one has done the 
war, as it ought to be done, and I’m going to have one more try. I’m 
going to do it from the point of view of the woman living on the 
edge of the battlefield!” 

“Very well,” he replied, “try that. It ought to be good if done 
quietly.” 

With that admonition I went home, and in the course of a few 
months filled with irrelevant domestic adjustments I began the book 
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I did not at first notice the passage of time or what it portended, 
but I did begin to be aware of the effect of the completion of the Saga^ 
and the success of The Skin Game^ and Loyalties. It may be old history 
now to those who have studied his career in detail. It has to be 
pointed out that the range of Jack’s public career by that time 
made it difficult to follow all that he did and wrote, and all that was 
said about him. Of what The Skin Game^ and Loyalties^ looked like in 
their early production I shall speak later. I want to cut them off from 
the Forsytes and all that belongs to the Chronicles, with the smaller 
pieces I have bracketed with them, including the dramatisation of 
j 4 Stoic into Old English. I shall never cease to regret that he never 
found time (if that was the reason) to dramatise The Saly^ation of 
Swithin Forsyte^ which would have such a poignant appeal in the 
nineteen-fifties. 

To sum up then, the “J. G.” as we all began to call him about this 
time, whom Madge and I found at Wingstone in October 1922 had in 
some subtle way “moved on” from the “Jack” of pre-First-War 
years, contact with whom I had recovered in 1920. Again, one did not 
then grasp that Ada was nearly sixty. She still looked and could move 
on occasion as if half that age- But we did get some inkling of the pre¬ 
cariousness of her health from the fact that, shortly after, they relin¬ 
quished Wingstone, and that at Grove Lodge her drawing-room was 
heated with radiators. Inevitable, of course, and inevitably sad. 

I see mentioned in Ada’s next letter the book which subsequently 
became Our Mr. Dormer^ and which I took for them to read, on that 
visit in October 1922. I well remember lingering over the sloe gin 
with J. G. after Ada and Madge had gone up, while, in perfect silence, 
he turned the pages of my typescript. Eventually, he put it aside, 
rose, and went as he always did, to the big french windows and 
flung them open, to inhale the night and (so I thought) make a 
salutation to the stars. He closed the window and turned: “Well, I 
don’t know, Ralph. It’s a new form of a sort. I can’t say if you can do 
things like that.” With that we went up- 

Ada wrote us long and very amusing letters about the advent of 
our second child. She gladly accepted our desire to name it, if it turned 
out to be a girl, after her. “If the next should prove feminine and a 
shade less obstreperous, perhaps you won’t mind! I shall be very 
flattered if she’s called by my name though I have no great liking for it 
truly. Perhaps one never does like one’s own name. I had a brilliant 
idea since your letter. How would it be if one named the darlings Una 
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(Uno), and Dua (Duo) and so on. And twins Gemima (Gemino, and 
if two of a kind Gemma and Gemima, Gemino, Gemmo). Thus, 
when they came to years of thinking that they don t like the names 
someone else has had die cheek to give them, they would choose 
their own. John s a lovely name, and nicest for any little boy, the 

father being already represented in Ralph.” 

And so, as if she had arranged it all, it tell out. Later in the year, 
J. G. happened with that odd cricket accident that had such painful 
effectsi , a pretty couple of crocks Ada said in October- Jack is a 
very bad convalescer, the moment he can ‘walk he wants to run and 

he has had several setbacks for this reason.” 

In the next letter I find, characteristically, that she thrust aside their 
ailments to congratulate us. “Best of good wishes for John s dear little 
mother, that she may recover strength in her inimitable way, and that 
you may both have endless joy out of the new boy as well as out of 
the ‘old* boy. . . . John is a good name whether for man or spaniel and 

I am sure you won’t regret it. . . .” 

Amid these domestic events, with kind messages to my dear and now 
failing mother, who, they never forgot, had been one of their cham¬ 
pions in the dark days between 1898 and 1904, and kindly encourage¬ 
ment for our new house that we were somewhat rashly building, came 
that particular act of friendship that is one of the main justifications of 
this book. Not that I have any delusions about the importance of the 
third novel I wrote which came largely by the weight of J. G. *s advo¬ 
cacy to have a certain name in the world. But because it was typical of 
their inexhaustible generosity, prodigal over many another, far more 
famous than I, and some, alas, who have not had the luck and are now 
seldom remembered, to have given the help they gave me. 

It was during that visit in October 1922 while mounting the stile 
at the corner of the paddock after crossing which one entered W^ing- 
stone by the veranda that I said to him: “I can’t go on wasting time 
like this, evidently I am no good at writing, and I shall have to take up 
insurance for evening work. But I still feel that no one has done the 
war, as it ought to be done, and I’m going to have one more try. I’m 
going to do it from the point of view of the woman living on the 
edge of the battlefield 1” 

“Very well,” he replied, “try that. It ought to be good if done 
quietly.” 

With that admonition I went home, and in the course of a few 
months filled with irrelevant domestic adjustments I began the book 
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now known as The Spanish Farm. I must have written it quickly, 
for, including typing and revision, it was in his hands in time for him 
to write on 27 May 1923: I’ve read The Spanish Farm with great 
interest, and congratulate you on it. It’s a valuable bit of work, a 
document; and Madeleine is extraordinarily well realised- I don’t 
think I’ve any criticism—at least not from my own point of view— 
from the general reader’s point of view it may perhaps be too detailed 
and solid as it were; I don’t know. Anyway, I’ll be glad to introduce it 
to Heinemann s or any other publisher, for the convincing and genuine 
piece of work it is. Best wishes.” 

Alas, that the book trade must move at a much slower pace than his 
generous appreciation! By 31 August he had only a tentative acknow¬ 
ledgment and his letter of that date is full of solicitude for Madge, for 

mother, and about our new house: “looks and sounds most 
jolly” he commented on a sketch I had sent him. I think he meant to 
take my mind off the ominous delay over the typescript. He was right 
as ever, with his sportsman’s ready prescience. On 31st October he 
wrote to say: “My dear Ralph, I am thoroughly disgusted about The 
Spanish Farm^^ (he enclosed a letter from certain publishers saying it 
was not very good and they didn’t want to publish it). “I enclose you 
a note to Chatto & W^indus of whom Swinnerton is chief reader.” 
He continued, about the birth of our second boy, “May he have 
every good fortune in life. Blessings on you both. We are off to the 
Canaries . . . on Friday by s.s. Arundale. Ada better just now, and I’m 
all right. Our love to you.” An address Grand Hotel Taora, Puerto 
Cruz, Teneriffe, was included. The assurances as to his health referred 
to his recovery from cystitis, and Ada’s continuous bronchial and 
rheumatic troubles. 

He wrote from Hotel Estrade, Mont Estoril, on 5th February 1924, 
“If you follow my advice you will write to Chatto & W^indus in the 
following terms: ‘Dear Sirs, Since our correspondence I have 
approached Mr. Galsworthy on the matter of a preface, and he has 
kindly written one for The Spanish Farm and says that he will not take 
a fee for it. I enclose it herewith and shall be glad to know whether you 
will now make me an offer for the book with preface as suggested in 
your letter of Nov. 15th. I am, dear Sirs, Yours faithfully, R- H. M.’ I 
return the preface. If they print I should want to see a proof of it. 

“Very lovely weather here, but a postal strike on, so when you’ll 
get this I don’t know. 

“Our love to you all, J. G.” 
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He was right enough and as a result of the correspondence I sent 
on to him he dictated to Ada on 21st February 1924, again from Hotel 
Estrade, Mont Estoril: “You might take Chatto & Windus’ terms, 
15 per cent with 4^/. for Colonies. It is fairly liberal for a first book, 
especially about the war. . . (From 1918 until 1929, with the excep¬ 
tion of C. E. Montagu, hardly a writer could get any imaginative 
treatment of the war published.) “I incline to think that they may 
probably be better able to place this book for you in America, than 
you can. If they do, 10 per cent is very reasonable. Yes, preface proof 
to Grove Lodge, please.” 

(Chatto & Windus had asked that he would write a preface and he 
had consented. Anyone can read it now, but few will realise how, at 
that time, the hare he started about the form of the book of which I was 
sublimely unconscious, set all the adverse critics off, attacking him for 
his ideas of form, so that my book slipped into a sort of acceptance and 
notoriety, as it were, inadvertently, and thus became one of the first 
fictional treatments of the war.) “We move from here to Biarritz 
(Grand Hotel) on Monday, February 25th, whence I shall be running 
home for a few of the last rehearsals of The Forest, Our love to you.” 
There followed in his own hand: “J. G.” He then added a postscript, 
“You should insist on a clause in your contract limiting Chatto & 
Windus to 7 or 10 years. It*s always better to have a time limit. I 
wouldn’t let the matter go off on this point, but try it on. And keep the 
film rights, J. G.” The matter was concluded by his letter of March 
20th 1924 from Grand Hotel, Biarritz, to my wife: “My dear Madge, 
I return the preface to The Spanish Farm corrected. May the book 
have every good fortune! We were grieved to hear of Mrs. Mottram’s 
sudden death—though sudden death is such a blessing especially to 
one so vigorous and active as she was in mind and body. Please give 
our love and warmest sympathy to Ralph. The report that Ada was 
ill was entirely unwarranted. She is better and more like herself than 
she has been for a long time. . . . We are here till mid-April and then 
move to Paris and home towards the end thereof. With every warm 
wish and all sympathy to you both. Yours very sincerely, John 
Galsworthy.” 

I have kept these letters of his together to present his actual method 
in helping his “lame dog” friends to get one foot over the stile, so to 
speak. I don’t think anyone can miss the shrewd forward-looking eye 
with which he straightened out my future. It must be remembered that 
in those years film rights were something new, and that few could 
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speak with such authority as he on the chances of the market in 
America. 

Students of J. G.’s literary career may be puzzled by the fact 
that I have made no mention of The Burning Spear ^ the “comedic 
satire” as he called it in his diary. But it was first published anony¬ 
mously by Chatto & W^indus in 1918, and only five years later under 
his name. When I read it, I agreed with the opinion of Professor 
Gilbert Murray that it does not quite come off. It expresses perhaps his 
stored-up resentment against the war, against his futile belated “call 
up”, and possibly against the fact that he had passed the age of fifty, if 
that is a climacteric. However, in so far as these words add anything to 
the composite portrait of him it must not be ignored. But it seems to 
me significant that Ada never mentioned it at any time, which was not 
her way with any other of his works. ^^Un pointy' as the French say, 
c est tout/ 

When it came to the preface to The Burning Spear in the Manaton 
edition he was very outspoken about this book, with which was 
bound up Grotesques^ from Another Sheaf' of 1919. “A revenge of the 
nerves,” he called it, directed against the “venomous and nonsensical 
stuff which began pouring from tongues and pens soon after the war 
began and never ceased till months after the war stopped. They said 
‘we couldn’t do without it’. But our fighting men despised that flood 
of lies and rhetoric. . . . The English nation is grown up, it can bear the 
Truth!” He passed on. “The time when the writer had political power 
is over . . . his direct influence . . . is confined to a mental quickening . . . 
or a species of spiritual infection . . . on the whole a writer tends to 
become what he was in the days of the troubadours ... an instance 
has yet to be found of anyone paying attention to what he says. It is 
felt that he is not a practical person - . . even the most incorrigible 
leaders of public opinion are subordinate to still more fundamental 
causes and weekly fall into their trombones. . . . The satires . . . which 
form this volume are no more to be taken seriously than any other 
criticism of life. One is . . . driven ... to the conclusion that the redress 
of our social, economic and political extravagances passes the skill of 
doctors and must be left to nature who, generally at the eleventh hour, 
administers a purge so drastic that it kills or cures.” 

The minor point here is that he was protesting against being mis¬ 
called a “socialist” or “reactionary”. The major one is that he was 
writing in 1923 what future generations will have difficulty in believing 

was not written in i943« 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE WAR IN RETROSPECT, AND THE WAR 

SURVIVED 


Seven Plays. Two Collections and the passage of time 


H aving tried to establish in what mood J. G. and Ada emerged 
from the First World War, and how they settled down to the 
“Post War Period’’, as it was then called, I must now correct the 
impression, as one corrects a course by a compass. I have been at pains 
to suggest, even to prove by what he said and did, that he based his 
“resettlement” in more or less normal, if so changed peaceful civilian 
life, on what he had already begun by the creation of The Man of 
Property. I now have to show, on the other hand, how far and in what 
way he accepted the war, and even admitted that the day of the Forsytes 
had passed. The two processes, return to Forsyte themes, and employ¬ 
ment of contemporary post-Forsyte ones, seem to have gone on 
without interrupting each other. 

It was on the way to Wingstone for that visit of 1922 that we 
managed to see the play JLoyaltieSy at the St. Martin’s Theatre, where it 
had opened in March. So far as my personal opinion goes it far out¬ 
shines in importance any other of the group of plays (seven produced 
between 1920 and 1925 inclusive) to which it belongs in date. I allow 
myself this idiosyncrasy, well knowing that it would so appear to many 
critics, even to himself and to Ada. I think they attached as much im¬ 
portance to The Skin Game certainly, and perhaps to The Forest^ that 
curious and impressive outcrop of an entirely different line of thinking. 
I take this bold step because Loyalties seems to me quite extraordinary, 
both as an appreciation by a man over fifty of what ex-combatants 
were like and as an example of sheer courage. How many writers in 
1922 dared to make the gallant ex-officer, not the hero, but the villain 
if you like, of a play.^ How many had the prophetic vision to foresee 
how the ever latent anti-semitism would develop in the mid-’thirties? 
That was what made Loyalties so impressive. It had also, I believe, as 
a play, a certain slickness and ease for dramatic representation. The 
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opening scene in the dressing-room of the Winsors, owners of Meldon 
Court near Newmarket, enabled the first lines to establish the where¬ 
abouts of the guests (“six rooms in a row with balconies like an 
hotef’), the embarrassment caused by the successful social pushing of 
young Ferdinand de Levis (“he did look so exactly as if he had sold me 
a carpet!” says Lady Angela), the recklessness of Ronnie Dancy 
(“standing jump on to a bookcase four feet high”). A knock. De Levis 
enters. He has had a thousand pounds in notes stolen from his room 
while in his bath, and accuses Dancy of having jumped from one 
balcony to another and entered his room to commit the theft. Every¬ 
one in that household of well-dressed, tolerant, privileged people is 
outraged. (“It’s quite too unpleasant!”). Even the servants. De Levis 
has felt the atmosphere, (“Ah, but you haven’t known me since I was 
a boy!”). He is silenced by the threat of being blackballed for a club. 
But, nettled by some faint note in everyone’s manner towards him he 
repeats his accusation, and in Act II we find Dancy has issued a writ, 
largely to comfort his little wife. No one can overlook the fact that he 
is a desperate character. One or two are suspicious. Then as the case 
proceeds, to the office of his lawyer comes an inimitable grocer who has 
discovered by comparing the numbers published in the Press that Dancy 
has changed one of the stolen notes. He sums up the whole matter: 
“I don’t like ’Ebrews. They work harder; they’re more sober; they’re 
honest, and they’re everywhere!” Dancy’s lawyer soon establishes 
that Dancy did in fact pay away this note to satisfy an old outstanding 
debt of honour. The case collapses, and when his friends hasten to 
Dancy’s flat to get him to go abroad, threatened with arrest, he con¬ 
fesses to his wife and shoots himself. 

Everything conspires to make it a brilliant and absorbing drama. 
The incidents “tick over” one after another, like a well-oiled engine. 
The scenes in Meldon Court, the Club, the lawyer’s office and Dancy’s 
flat are just those which can be adequately represented on the stage. 
There is none of the strain on the imagination that arose from the 
spectacle in The Silver Box^ or Strife^ of the Jones’ tenement room 
or Annie Roberts’ kitchen occupying the same dimensions as the 
magistrate’s court or the gates of the Trenarth Works. The atmosphere 
of comfortable living is pleasant, and the characterisation arresting, 
and to anyone who remembers the type of young man who earned a 
D.S.O. and found it so much harder to earn anything else once he was 
demobbed, so lifelike. De Levis is searchingly portrayed and sympa¬ 
thetically rendered- His case demands it, for he is tolerated for his 
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money, disliked on account of his ability, his race is insulted. After all, 
he says more than once that if the money is returned he will drop the 
matter. One came away from the play deeply moved by what Margaret 
Orme, Mabel Dancy’s friend, says: “Loyalties cut up against each 
other sometimes.” Loyalty to class and country, which prevents 
Dancy’s friends believing him capable of such an action; loyalty of 
wife to husband which leads Mabel Dancy to force her husband to take 
legal action he knows to be dangerous; they all clash in this imperfect 
world. Something simple and spectacular in the theme helped the 
play’s popularity. But twenty years after I saw it, the most striking 
thing about it to me is the way it foretells what was to happen in 
Palestine in the nineteen-forties. Something implacable, that runs 
through the Old Testament, crops up in the lives of the Rothschilds 
and how many more, is present in De Levis, and is likely to make itself 
felt in the history of the United Nations. We are sick of racial questions 
today, in 1922 we hardly knew such things existed. But J. G. “saw”, 
with his keen prescience. For it is not merely that De Levis is loyal to 
the race which is involved in his distinctive religion, and Dancy to a 
different race and religion, as was the case in 1948 in Palestine. 
Dancy’s loyalty is to something quite different and hard to define. 
A code of manners, almost a set of instincts. He had given De Levis 
the mare which proved to be such a profitable speculation and whose 
sale accounted for De Levis having all that money on his person during 
a week-end at a country house. It seemed to Dancy not dishonest, but 
a fine sporting chance, to jump from one window balcony to the other 
and take back what, but for sheer bad luck and recklessness, would 
have been his. He may have seen the matter, for the moment, as no 
more than the recapture of a bit of trench line lost to the enemy during 
four years of war. His friend Major Colford’s blind belief in him was of 
the same lifelike quality. The only risk J. G. ran in the presentation of 
such characters was that so few men of that type survived the Somme 
or Gaza to carry back their unwanted qualities to a civilian existence 
that had little place for them. Few of his plays had more meticulous 
finish. I remember his cross-examining me while he was writing it as 
to precisely how the serial numbers of notes were kept by banks and 
such institutions. 

A very different post-war play was Windows^ which came out a 
month later than Loyalties^ at the Court Theatre. I never saw it and 
gather that it had not the wide and lasting success of its companion. 
The two are bound together, however, by being both studies of the 
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effect of the First World War on the one hand, on Johnny March, the 
son of the prosperous and cultured family, presided over by the 
bibulous ex-sailor window-cleaner Bly and, on the other, on less 
fortunate people. The main action concerns the March’s attempt to 
“give a chance to” Ely’s daughter Faith, who has become “news” 
owing to a reprieve which saved her from the gallows for having 
smothered her unwanted child. She is taken into the house as maid, in 
spite of Mrs. March’s fears and cook’s prognostications, and inevitably 
Johnny, whom the First World War has filled with sensitiveness and 
poetry (as it did many a young man who survived it) falls for her, and 
defies his family. He only relinquishes his attempt to idealise her when 
she plainly prefers the young man wanted by the police for living on 
the earnings of girls with an unlucky past such as hers. The odd quality 
of the play as I read it now, is that, while plainly the high and scrupu¬ 
lous philosophy that saw all the pity of a human being cursed with 
attractiveness minus discrimination, could not be “got over” the 
footlights on the slender action possible to the interior of a comfortable 
suburban home, with large “Windows”, yet J. G. endowed this play 
with the most adept and amusing dialogue he ever penned. Look at 
these: 

Ely’s description of the Rescue Home is “a kind of disorderly 
house without disorder.” 

Cook: “I always think of Master Johnny and my jam, he used to 
repent so beautiful ... I could never bear to lock it away. . . 

Mrs. March: “The war destroyed all our ideals and probably 
created the baby. . . .” 

Cook: “He’s ’ad to do with prisoners and generals, every sort of 
’orror!” 

Faith (to Mrs. March who has told her she will “be a different 
girl”): “Do you want to be a different woman.^” 

Eut it is impossible to quote, because such lines are not brilliant 
sparks lighting a sombre landscape as in Strife or Justice. They are the 
whole stuff of the “book”. Perhaps the best test of the play is that it 
reads well in the printed page. Eut, as often happens to such plays it 
lacked—what.^ Among other things, the kind of quality in the indi¬ 
vidual parts that enables the average good actor, any actor, in fact, 
save very rare geniuses, to make a deep impression on the average 
stall-holder. March, in his quiet, restrained generosity, Mrs. March, 
delightful portrait of the ideal lady of the house, their charming 
commonsensical daughter, were too subtly, faithfully drawn for easy 
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appreciation. Faith herself has the elusive attraction of the type of 
Mrs. Megan in The Pigeon (or equally “Megan” of The Apple Tree). 
The young brute. Blunter, was heavily underlined, but the part was 
too small to give a macabre touch which, also, would have jarred with 
the rest of the material. Some such reasons, with possibly accidental 
ones of which I am not aware, prevented it commanding the 
renown that attended Loyalties^ in which the average good actor 
could hardly go wrong, as Dancy or Gilman the grocer, or even De 
Levis. 

Far other was the fate of The Skin Game^ the earliest of this group 
of plays, which appeared in April 1920. For one thing, the theme was 
simple and sympathetic. Hillcrest and his family have owned Deep- 
master for centuries. Hornblower, a rising manufacturer, has bought 
all round and into the property for his “works”, with their chimneys, 
lorries, smoke and crowds of workpeople. He is not an unfriendly 
person in his Chapel-going way, and his second son Rolf has fallen 
in love with Hillcrest's daughter Jill. But Mrs. Hillcrest has never, 
through some deep woman’s instinct, called on or received socially 
his daughter-in-law Chloe, and as he becomes more aggressive it is 
Mrs. Hillcrest who sets on Hillcrest’s agent, Dawker, to ferret out the 
young woman’s past. It transpires that when in low water, she earned 
her living by providing the evidence necessary to obtain divorces. 
Just as Hornblower is boasting that he will have the Hillcrests out of 
the parish in a few months, this information is disclosed to him, and 
he is made to resell the most important of the pieces of land by threats 
of disclosure. Chloe attempts suicide, and Hillcrest is left lamenting 
having used such a weapon. “What’s gentility worth if it can’t stand 
fire.^” 

Such, in bald summary, was the play which was J. G.’s first and for 
long his greatest financial success- I have a confession to make which 
can do no harm to anyone but myself. I never liked the play, and was 
not convinced by it. I think the play’s success depended upon the firm 
drawing of the parts, and the dramatic scenes at the land auction 
and Chloe’s confrontation with her former employers. Hornblower 
has some magnificent lines, and the extra degree of tenacity by which 
Hillcrest’s wife drives Hillcrest along a course of action against his 
instincts, the tragic feelings of the younger members of the family, all 
gave ample opportunities for the able cast to give of their best. Let 
my cavil remain personal. I always tried to conceal it from Ada and 
J. G., with no success, and the only justification I can plead is that 



apparently the French version was ‘‘reported to have borne little or no 
relation to the original.” It was, I believe, a great success in America, 
where I feel the whole atmosphere would seem natural as it never 
would in France, and did not to me. 

The next year The Family Man was produced at the Comedy 
Theatre. As its title indicates, it has a strong domestic quality. It is a 
study of a prosperous provincial personage, strongly resembling 
Hornblower turned inwards, or Mr. Wagg in Beyond^ and other 
middleclass “tradesmen” types, domineering over his women-folk 
and failing to realise how the ethics of marriage have changed since he 
contracted his own; how the “property” view of one's breakfast table 
and its company has completely passed away, leaving him an anachron¬ 
ism, with complexes about women associates, by which he means those 
who are not his wife and daughters, or who happen to have been born 
in France, like his maid. He is also sensitive to the opinion of his 
acquaintances and perhaps the possibility of his being made Mayor 
of his borough for the ensuing year is just what tips him over into 
asserting his outmoded authority as father and husband, with dire 
results- It is not possible to evoke the action of the play by a sketch of 
the plot, the lines of which are in the nature of the piece not large and 
bold enough to invite quotation. It is not one of J. G-'s “larger” plays 
but its construction is adept, and its conclusion as inevitable as any¬ 
thing he ever wrote. “Men don't like the new spirit in women!” says 
Builder. It must be recalled, a detail perhaps but a significant one, that 
universal suffrage was only granted after the First World War, and was 
still a novelty when the play was produced: “I knew how it would be 
when we gave you the vote,” Builder tells his wife. But it is not only 
that. His collision with the young airman his truant daughter is going 
to marry, his determination to keep his younger daughter at home, 
his attempt to reconcile his wife, all lead to his being charged with 
assault before his brother magistrates- Though he is discharged with a 
caution, the affair gets into the papers. It all ends, of course, with his 
difficult climb down. A family man cannot do without his family, 
without the society to which he is accustomed. 

I rather suspect that this is one of the plays that in half a century 
or so may appear to “date”. It may very well be that the public of a 
future generation may not appreciate how true to life, if twenty years 
behind his times. Builder's attitude is, may not realise that the figure 
of young Herringhame, the airman, and Maud Builder's desire to 
appear in a screen picture, were in 1921 features of the latest novelty. 
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But the underlying “morar’, if so it can be called, that no amount of 
marriage ceremony, not even the habit of half a lifetime, can make 
people married unless they are prepared to contribute a continuous 
liarmony and self-sacrifice to the common stock—that may well be as 
fresh many years hence as it was in May 1921. 

Few things give a better idea of the scope and range that J. G. was 
by this time exliibiting than to turn from the domesticity of The 
Family Man or even Windows^ the intimately English scene of The 
Skin Game or Old English^ to The Forest which appeared at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre in the same year as the latter. Here we are back in the 
atmosphere as well as in date, of that early story The Silence. We are 
shown one of those London Board Rooms in which unusual-looking 
men from the ends of the earth meet with the personalities of the world 
of finance and let fall such phrases as “Good places to study finance 
while the blood flows”, “Limelight on the slave trade”, “An expedition 
starting from the Albert Edward covering country between the lakes 
and the Upper Congo or Lualaba river. . . .” The names of Kruger, 
and South African concessions come into the conversation. It is the 


world of sixty years ago, with English interests, private and semi¬ 
official, racing neck and neck with Belgian and others, for the utter¬ 
most parts of Africa. Both sides of the picture, the London side and 
the Equatorial African side have dark treachery, the fatal attraction of 
a primeval forest. When eventually the survivors of the expedition get 
back to the Board Room, the most knowledgeable of them quotes: 
“It’s a bad world. Master, and you have lost your way in it. . . .” and 


is answered: “Your own by tooth and claw, my boy. Forest Law!” 
It was remarkable for its novelty and venturesomeness. The parts of 
the natives were quite outstanding. Miss Hermione Baddeley’s por¬ 


trayal of the native girl Almina moved Ada very much. The play was 
beyond the capacity of the London audience, but so vivid and tense. 


and dated so little, that it was broadcast in 1948. 


I am in difficulty again about The Show., presented at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre, the latest in date of the remarkable group of seven 
plays that were produced (and mainly written) in the five years 1920 
to 1925. I never saw it, although I listened when it was broadcast 


in 1947, and while it reads well, that is not, of course, the main purpose 
of any play as J. G. wrote it. Once again, as one reviews this group, 
and compares it with the previous group of six plays produced between 
1912 and 1917, one cannot but be struck by his immense versatility. 
From what may be described perhaps as domestic society dramas, to 
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the breadth of conception of Strife and The Forest^ and The Foundations^ 
from miniature plays that are nearly, if not quite, acted poems like The 
Little Dream^ Punch & Go^ and ^ Fit 6* Love, from plays full of 
philosophic reflection like TFindows and The Mob, to The Fugitive and 
The Family Man, what a wide sweep it is! Too wide, in fact, for 
almost the only personal bitterness he ever showed was when he 
complained that the public and the critics “labelled*’ him, and then 
found fault when he disobeyed the labels he had never asked to have 
affixed to him. Indeed, it is quite extraordinary that this should have 
been the gravamen of the charge most usually brought against him. 
One might have expected it to have been that he was not by training 
or tradition a member of the theatrical world, and that his plays were 
too literary and lacked drama. But I am not aware that this was said, 
and certainly it was never true. The Show anyhow was dramatic 
enough. 

I do not know how he really felt about it but I notice that he never 
gave me an inscribed copy as he did in the case of so many of his 
plays. He may have been right in thinking that the scorching portrayal 
of the attitude of the Press to sensation for sensation’s sake did the 
play’s reputation no good. 

It opens with Anne Morecombe telephoning her lover Geoffrey 
Darrel that her husband Colin has shot himself. The police enter to 
take particulars. Jack was never better than when he was dealing with 
this situation and its natural dialogue, the individual in the grip of the 
institutions he has created. It soon comes out that the dead man and 
Anne only kept up an appearance of married life. A reporter appears 
on the spot and the whole play develops around the anguished efforts 
of Anne’s parents, of Anne herself, her lover and the dead man s 
mistress and his parents, to keep some rags of privacy round them¬ 
selves. In this they must clash with each other, and all must give way 
to the natural effort of the police to establish a sufficient motive for the 
suicide, which, if it does nothing else, will at least clear all connected 
from any suspicion that it was not suicide, or that they themselves did 
not supply the motive. Haunting round them is the reporter, and 
behind him his editor, and behind the editor, the public which buys 
the evening editions. 

“We don’t belong to these days. We ought to have been dead!” 
says Lady Morecombe. It is, however, characteristic of the sort of 
people J. G. knew so well, who had his sympathy, and who are helpless, 
unhelped as are the poor, the unemployed, the sick, by some sort of 
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political action by the general sense of the community. Lady More- 
combe does not die, or attempt to do so. No Act of Parliament can 
come to the rescue of the parents and lovers as the law takes its course, 
and the great unthinking public buys its little daily ration of sensation. 
The crux of the drama is the letter the dead man was known to have 
posted just before his end. Suspicion rests upon his mistress, but J. G. 
had a surprise in store for his audience. In the midst of the harrowing 
last act, the scene of which is laid in the waiting-room at the coroner’s 
court, a naval lieutenant suddenly appears, Colin’s best man. The 
letter was to him, and explains how the fear of creeping insanity had 
ruined his life with Anne, and finally driven him to his last fatal deed. 
The tension dissolves. The jury (J. G. always enjoyed himself with a 
jury, it gave him the chance of contrasting various types of stupidity 
and good nature, thick skin and soft heart) find **suicide w'^hile of un¬ 
sound mind”, and the scene closes with the reporters, with whom Lady 
Morecombe is pleading to leave out the name of Colin’s mistress, being 
told by the coroner not to mention her. Then the gaping sightseers 
pass across the stage with their remarks. One of them is: “Well, the 

show’s over!” To Lady Morecombe it falls to repeat that line, the last 
words of the play. 

The more one looks at it, the plainer it becomes that this was a play 
no one else could have written. The subject of threatened insanity, 
only disclosed here at the last moment, was one that impressed him 
as will be seen by the character of Captain Ferse in Maid in Waiting in 
the Charwell novels. But he knew so well how deceptive are appear¬ 
ances, how prone to accept that deception most human beings are; how 
the more serious and reliable characters in specialised jobs are liable 
to follow (as does the detective in this play) some narrow and definite 
line of thought that may have been first chosen on wrong premises, 
that he had no need to search here and there for what are usually called 
“striking themes” or “tense situations”. He was content to deal with 
entirely natural material, love and parental affection, professional 
assiduity and the mild blunt compassion of the average human being, 
and always in the background, the Great Inane, the sum total of human 
imperfection, the stupidity that does not mean to be cruel, the silly 

curiosity that would be outraged to hear that it is flaying fellow 
creatures alive. 

I want to put in here two books of collected pieces, to balance, as 
it were, the other main threads I have to follow, the intense activity in 
writing for the stage between 1920 and 1925, and the completion of the 
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Forsyte Saga. In fact the group of plays just overlaps the White 
Monkey., first volume of A Modern Comedy. These two collections. 
Addresses in America (actually published in 1919) and Captures^ 
sixteen short stories which he sent me in 1923, from their very nature 
fulfil my purpose very well, the one showing the dimensions of his 
world reputation, in that most important part of the world. North 
America, and the other the extreme facility he had achieved in the 
short story. By some odd freak of public taste (if there is such a thing) 
not, I believe, by any election of the body of critics, he had come to be 
labelled as a novelist and dramatist, and when short stories are dis¬ 
cussed, it is not his name which is the first on men’s lips. Yet I wonder 
if any collection of such pieces shows more variety, depth and that 
compactness the nature of the genre demands- The Addresses are seven 
and have for frontispiece one of the best portraits ever taken of him. 
The first was delivered at the Lowell Centenary celebrations- He had 
disinterred two little-known quotations, in one of which Lowell showed 
himself in all his burning indignation against human wrongs, in the 
other the enthusiast for the English language, not merely as “the noblest 
vehicle of poetic thought that ever existed” but (here J. G. paraphrased 
him) “a medium of internationality”. (How topical that sounds, forty 
years later as I write it!) He had the firmness of character to warn the 
American assembly of that date; “Do Trade, material prosperity and 
the abundance of creature comforts guarantee that we advance towards 
our real goal.^” 

He ended on the note: “'We possess in common . . . that superb 
instrument for the making of word music ... in the use we make of 
it ... in the breadth, justice and humanity of our thoughts . . - we 
have our greatest chance ... to keep immortal the priceless comrade¬ 
ship between us.” 

In American and Briton^ he elaborated this theme, listing, as the 
formative circumstances of our islands the Sea, the Climate, Political 
Age of the Country, Preponderance of Town Life, Public Schools, 
Essential Democracy of Government, Freedom of Speech, Freedom 
from Compulsory Military Service. “Our comradeship will endure” 

was his conclusion. W^as he right.^ 

He spoke, too, at the Lotus Club, New York, on the “entrancing 
voyage of discovery you represent to us primeval Anglo-Britons,” 
again ending, **I long to see established between the English Speaking 
peoples a fellowship . . .” Did he foresee the English-Speaking Union.^ 

He spoke to the Society of Arts and Sciences, New York, on the 
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Creative Urge, especially as overcoming the four years’ destruction 
of materials and ideals in the First World War. 

At Columbia University his theme was the great responsibility of 
American strength and opportunity, lest it turn to mechanical and 
material ends. “To do our jobs and to be Brotherly. To seek health and 
ensue Beauty. No more of Madness—in War or in Peace!” 

To the League of Political Education in New York he advocated: 
“(i) Reduction of working hours to a point that would enable men 
and women to live lives of wider interest. (2) The abolition of smoke 
which surely should not be beyond attainment in this scientific 

(3) The rescue of educational forces from the grip of vested 
interests.” 


He was aiming at bringing “the Schools, the Arts, the Press . 
into accordance with the rules of dignity, beauty and simplicity.” 

I do not know where the last item in this volume Talking at La 
was delivered: 


“It is of one of the main factors which have come into the life of the 
civilised world that I would speak.” He went on to plead, of all things, 
for the League of Nations of that date. The speech is too long for 
quotation, but the concluding paragraph is: “We are here to serve 
creation, that Creation may be better all over the earth. ... If we 
English-speaking peoples bear with each other’s foibles . . . and keep 
the peace of the world, there is still hope that some day that world may 
come to be God’s own. Let us be just and tolerant; let us stand fast and 
stand together—for light and liberty, for humanity and peace.” 

As I return the book to my shelves I do not feel that it “dates” 
perceptibly. Much of what he then envisaged has been achieved. I do 
not despair of our realising a vision which is at once nearer and more 
urgent in 1956 than when he spoke the words. 

Once more, in complete contrast to this, I turn to Captures^ with 
its sixteen pieces of “short” fiction. The inscription in my copy is dated 
September 19^3- Soft and fair. Gentlemen, never look for birds of 
this year in the nests of last,” from Don Quixote, is its motto. It opens 
with A Feud^ one of J. G.’s rare Dartmoor pieces, in line with The 
Neighbours^ A Bit o’ Love^ The Apple Tree^ and the rest. It shows how 
the quarrel that began between Bowden and Steer, about Bowden’s 
dog, ended in a collision which was only resolved by the death of 
Bowden s son and the alienation of Steer’s niece. 

'TL Form stands next to, and contrasts with, 

the Hedonist. The one, a sketch of a man going downhill m material 
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matters yet “a symbol of that lost cause, gentility’\ The other, the 
wealthy American cosmopolitan who has everything except . . . what? 
(It is in this story that we find the old Negro gardener, whose old 
father had been put “up against dat tall live oak,*’ when the major 
of Sherman’s Yanks said: “You darn ungrateful nigger- I’s come all 
dis way to set you free. Now, whar’s dat silver plate or I shoot yuh 
up, sure!”) Timber is the revenge of his home woodlands, on the 
hereditary landowner who sold them to the Government. Then, Santa 
Lucia^ old Trevilian’s memories of Monte Carlo in the nineteenth 
century and the adventures it contained. Next again. Blackmail^ a 
thrilling incident in the life of the prosperous author Granter, but 
written with “a crick in its neck”, as I believe the saying is, for when 
he comes to confess to his wife that money has been demanded of him 
by menaces on account of his innocent interest in the flower girl at the 
corner, he suddenly sees it is she who is frightened: “Her face started 
up before Granter— scared under its powder, with a mask drawn 
over it.” 

I never asked J. G. if he wrote this particular end to show a younger 
generation he could use the then fashionable twist as well as any, but 
I can’t believe he troubled. It must just have come to him like that. 

The next in order is, in my humble opinion, the most important of 
the collection: The Broken Boot^ which was the badge of Gilbert 
Caister’s stage career. After lunch with his friend (“- . - a damned 
amateur, but a nice little man”) . . . “he stared through his monocle 
into an empty coffee cup. Alone with his heart, his boot, his life to 
come. . . . A topping life! A dog’s life! Cadging—cadging for work! 
A life of draughty waiting, of concealed beggary, of terrible depres¬ 
sions, of want of food!” 

Stroke of Tightning^ in which suddenly developed passion ruined 
four lives on an excursion in the desert, is the least impressive to my 
taste. That particular thing which does happen, I know well enough, 
is almost impossible of representation by words on paper. 

J^irtue is a great contrast. The young lawyer’s clerk who, at the 
magistrate’s court, paid the fine of a girl arrested for soliciting, did not 
go to her rooms, but went home and explained it to his wife, is a 
pathetic but searching subject. Few characters J. G. ever created do 
more credit to their creator. Young Mellish’s whole life and outlook 

were such miles away from his. 

Conscience tells of a journalist who faced beggary rather than 
“ghost”. 
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Salta pro Nobis is called A Variation. The girl spy interned in the 
convent is allowed to dance before the sisters. She is shot in the 
morning: . a sound of firing! With trembling lips the Mother 

Superior prayed for the soul dancing before her God.” But the pretty 
young Sister who was so moved is gone also. “Forgive me, my 
Mother. I have gone back to life!” 

A very unusual type of piece for J. G., I forget now of whose story 
it was a variation. Can it have been Mata Hari’s? 

Then again I come to a great favourite of mine. Philanthropy, To 
Henry Ivor, the writer, “drowsing over his pen . . . the door . . . 
opened, a scent of whisky came in first, then a man, a woman, and a 
dog.” . . . “ ‘Fm one to speak the truth,’ resumed the man, ‘if you 

follow me-’ ” And Ivor did—he followed on and on behind a 

wandering tale of printing, the war, ill-health. He gave them money, 
but later he was sent for, to fetch them from the Black Cow, and the 
man, now thoroughly primed, described thus the whole lifetime of 
J. G.’s struggle to do something in his guise of “Henry Ivor”: 

“I don’ blame you,” said the man . . . “You can’t help being a 
plutocrat. But whash the good of anything for me except ob-oblivion, 
if you follow me!” . . . 

“Perfectly true. Why had he helped them.^ What did he care so 
long as he had got rid of man, woman and dog.^” J. G. was too honest 
to claim a generosity he didn’t feel. 

A Long Ago Affair is a great charmer. It is the youthful love story 
of Hubert Marshland, who looks back at it across half a century, to 
what is his own juvenile figure, one closely resembling Young Jolyon 
in A Sad Affair; how he was used to shield the goings-on of his idol 
Captain Mackay with Mrs. Monteith, dashing grass widow and queen 
of his young man’s fancy. “A boy—of no account—^kissed that he 
and she might renew their intrigue unsuspected!” 

Next to it stands Acme, It tells of a writer, in ill-health and poverty, 
stumbling accidentally on a theme for a successful screen picture and 
the ironic result. 

Late sgg is a devastating account of a well-bred and cultivated 
surgeon, emerging from prison after a spell of two years for an illegal 
operation to save a woman’s name. His reception by his family, his 
defiance of public opinion, are all summed up in his final sentence: 

I am so human that I’ll see the world damned before I take its pity or 
eat its salt. Leave me alone. I am content!” 

And, finally. Had Horse already mentioned, the “run-about and 
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clamped-down little man who made a precarious living out of the effect 
of horses on undergraduates”. Of how he took a over horse inpayment 
of a debt, and refused to have it “pulled”. “But for years betting upon 
horses that he never saw, underground like a rat, yet never again so 
accessible to the kicks of fortune, or so prone before the shafts of 
superiority, he would think of the downs . , . and talk of how once he— 
had a horse.” 

Yet another Collection should be mentioned here. My copy bears 
the date “October 1927”. It consists of fourteen pieces entitled Castles 
in Spain and other Screeds, The little piece yin Address leads off charac¬ 
teristically; “What do we moderns dream? W^hat are our Castles in 
Spain?” It soon becomes clear what were his, “a higher and wider 
conception of the dignity of human life.” But he was very concerned 
that the intensively practical British nature, with its shyness of all 
expression, its liability to class art as a hobby, should not rest content 
with material, above all mechanical, progress that had been so greatly 
hastened by the war. “Our Age lacks an ideal expressed with sufficient 
concreteness to be like a vision beckoning.” He had, in fact, the 
temerity to ask a people, narrowly victorious in what was then (1920) 
considered a devastating and final war, to look where they were going- 

Once again these essays are extraordinarily topical- They read far 
more as if they had been written in the nineteen-forties. If^here W^e 
Stand reads like a solemn warning as to the fate of the League of 
Nations. It contains among other things this now astonishingly pre¬ 
mature paragraph: “Coal is a curse, if we can do without it . . . its 
smoke has done more to destroy health and happiness than any of our 
great discoveries.” He wanted electrification from water power, and 
home-grown food in place of that purchased by exported coal. What 

would he have said about our state in 1947 or 1956? 

International Thought is perhaps the most cogent expression of 
something often in his mind—the control of inventors, especially 
chemists and engineers. “Destructive science has gone ahead out of all 
proportion.” In this piece will be found possibly his first mention of 
the P.E.N. Club as a vehicle of international education. 

The succeeding pieces (intentionally or not) incline from the 
international field to that of his craft of writer which he took with 
such bashfully concealed seriousness. On Expression was his presi¬ 
dential address to the English Association in 1924. He distinguished 
between novelists whose saving grace was a certain “happy extrava¬ 
gance saved by a tinge of irony” and those whose books are inhabite 
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by a “familiar spirit”. Rabelais, Cervantes, Dumas and Dickens he 
instanced as examples of the former; Fielding, Jane Austen as of the 
“ironical humour” very much a part of English character. Of the 
“familiar spirit” he instanced Hardy’s Tess^ Moore’s Esther^ Bennett’s 
Elsie, and Wells’ Kipps. He stopped short at Joyce, of whose method 
he quoted two nearly comprehensible specimens. He glanced at the 
verbiage of Acts of Parliament and quoted the Lunacy Act of 1890. 
“Through long and painful study I can assure you that this really has 
a meaning, but is it any wonder that our asylums are full.^” He showed 
how so much American slang was simply Jacobean English that had 
been retained. He had great fun with the Oxford and Cockney accent, 
and came to the beauty of Shakespeare and Shelley: 

“Why is it charmed.^ Because of the vowel sounds.^ Of the dramatic 
unexpectedness . . . the imagery: to these must be added the emotion 
of longing. . . There was much more wisdom. Perhaps it found its 
most concentrated expression in the sentence: “I, at least, like to regard 
the English language as still in the making, capable of new twists and 
bold captures, and yet I think our attitude towards it should have more 
reverence; that we should love our mother tongue as we love our 
country, and try to express ourselves with vigour, dignity and grace.” 

Reminiscences of Conrad speak for themselves. No one was better 
equipped than J. G. to describe his friend as he gradually developed 
from a master mariner into a novelist and dramatist. 

Time, Tides and Taste is a survey of fashions in writing and asks 
the pertinent question: “What is permanent.^ Even, What deserves to 
be permanent.^ The Forties will not write—nay, nor even the Thirties 
—in the style of Mr. Dotter and Mrs. Dasher of the Twenties; the 
Thirties will put in stops again, with other old fashioned aids to the 
brain, such as coherence and a certain connection between words and 
thought.” There follows a Foreword to Green Mansions, of his dearly 
loved Hudson. 

A Note on Sentiment is a solemn warning: “Before I call a man a 
sentimentalist, let me look well at myself, at my own feelings and 
belief. I live in a very glass house; I must be careful how I throw 
stones.” Then, in juxtaposition unexplained comes a little prose 
poem. 

There follows a preface to Conrad’s Plays: Burning Leaves’. 

Oh! the long days in the distance enchanted!” . . . “piled in that 
heap, they exhale their burnt incense, no flame visible; it trails away 
thin and blue towards where the sunset is preparing. Lives! What 
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invisible runners they are!” (The quotation is from Bowen’s 
Harrow School Song, “Bowen was a jewel”, J. G. once said to me.) 

After Seeing a Play in igo^ reveals something of the convictions 
underlying his own dramatic work: “Men of heart and men of head! 
Not until we reverse the proportion between these two, not till the 
moon has shone by day, will our greater modem dramatists believe 
that the principal things in life are not marriage nor a position in 
society, but love and death; that art is rooted in feeling; that inevita¬ 
bility has a certain value; and that the only epic virtue is courage.” 

Six Novelists in Profile reviews in order, Dickens, Turgeniev, 
de Maupassant, Tolstoi, Conrad, Anatole France. “The six great 
novelists whose profiles I have so lightly sketched are all humanists. 

. . . Humanism is the creed of those who believe that, within the circle 
of the enwrapping mystery, men’s fate is in their own hands, for better 
for worse ... a faith which is becoming for modern man—perhaps— 
the only possible faith.” 

Books as Ambassadors ends with the caveat: “Books as Ambassa¬ 
dors—well, yes! But ambassadors before now have been known to put 
the fat in the fire.” 

Faith of a Novelist. “And if this novelist may for a moment let fall 
the veil from the face of his own, he will confess: That human realisa¬ 
tion of a First Cause is to him inconceivable. He is left to acceptance 
of what is. Out of Mystery we came, into Mystery return- Life and 
Death, ebb and flow, day and night, world without beginning and 
without end is all that he can grasp. But in such little certainty he sees 
no cause for gloom. . . . As for the parts we play, courage and kindness 
seem the elemental virtues, for between them they include all that is 
real in any of the others, alone make human life worth while, and bring 
an inner happiness. . . .” 

About this time he must have been re-collecting from the various 
collections in which they had appeared the fifty-six stories that go to 
make up Caravan , - , ‘‘bearing merchandise of sorts the tales of a 
writer wind through the desert of indifference towards the oasis of 
public favour,” he said in his preface to that book. This is a modest 
way of concealing the fact that Heinemanns are said to have printed 
80,000 copies. He “roped them two by two,” an early behind and a 
late in front. “The fiction market is supposed to require of short 
stories . . - sting in the tail . . - the scorpion . - . will sting itself to death. 

. . . and those who dutifully confection the short story to the sacred 
pattern of the hour may well become of the company that shakes its 
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tambourines in hell. - . As the ... spider spins his delicate rose window 
. . . so let writers . . , spin . . . out of our own instinct the round and 
threaded marvel . . . we have fulfilled our being and that is our end in 
life/’ 

But let us turn again from the books and picture J. G. and Ada 
as they were in those years 1924 to 1929, that is to say, after they 
had relinquished Wingstone, made Grove Lodge their permanent 
London home and before they spent much time at Bury; I remember 
that they went to Bury in 1926, although I did not visit them in that 
house until 1930. For alas! my task is not now so easy. Not that they 
ever ceased for a moment to pour out every kind of help and encour¬ 
agement, but they were increasingly out of England, especially in the 
winter months when I was most likely to be in London; they were 
more and more occupied with the mounting accumulation of his work, 
for reputations such as his gain a momentum of their own, and unless 
balanced by a quite extraordinary self-control and attachment, take 
charge of their possessors. He was too prodigal of himself. I think they 
missed Wingstone and the opportunity it used to afford them to get away 
from it all. There was, however, more in it than that. Slowly as I then 
realised it, both of them had begun to age, however well they con¬ 
cealed it, and they were both adepts, never wishing to lessen the service 
they could render their friends. Neither of them really recovered from 
the war and its injury to the spirit. I think Ada, too, may have been 
affected more than she allowed to show by the work she undertook at 
Martouret. As for J. G., I suppose I should raise a smile if I suggested 
that authorship is a dangerous trade. It is, as he practised it, at least a 
very wearing one. I have seen him return to Grove Lodge from 
rehearsals of his plays white as a sheet and tired as a dog. Moreover, 
in 1924, they lost his beloved sister Lilian Sauter; “Fate drove us 
sorely ... I lost my eldest sister, Mrs. Sauter, very suddenly,” he 
wrote to me, in a letter full of help about my small literary affairs. 
But let the letters speak for themselves. I see, for instance, that Ada, 
writing on 27th April 1924 said: “I am through the settling down, 
which is quite formidable after six months away (we got home on 
Friday). I am sure I need not enlarge to you on the sorting, packing, 
giving, jamming-in somewhere. . . . ^X^e had a good quiet journey and 
crossing, but oh! how cold. ...” A turn of ill-health prevented us 
from seeing them that month, but I tried to cheer her by sending her 
the bird-bath that had decorated my mother’s lawn: “Just arrived,” she 
wrote on the 21st May, “what a jolly thing. I am so looking forward 
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to seeing the little birds wash their feet. WeVe put it quite near the 
house, and will have to move it if they are too shy. . . . Such a hot 
stuffy day, and I breathe better.. . Alas, the bronchial trouble became 
largely chronic, but it did not prevent her sending me cuttings from 
The Times Literary Supplement and New Statesman about The Spanish 
Tarmy as if she had not enough to do with newspaper cuttings of his. 
For immediately my book began to be established with the public, they 
took up again the war diaiy I had kept, off and on, since my first bout 
of convalescence in military hospital in Hazebrouck in 1915. Under 
their care this began to develop into the book Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four. 
The title, taken from the old infantry “sick parade” call I got from the 
bandmaster of the 4th Battalion of my Regiment, and Ada wrote the 
music out so that it could appear on the jacket of the book. 

**There is so much delay,” she said on 5th September, “not in 
reading 64g4, but in the considered marginal suggestions as J, G. goes 
along, that I feel I must write a line to say how immensely impressed we 
are by it. We both think it is miles better than The Spanish Farm, which 
is saying a good deal. He will write when he has finished, and will no 
doubt say things that you will take note of, but I just bubble a little to 
you beforehand, because we have been so long over the reading. The 
only definite disagreement I felt was that you make Skene suffer too 
deeply for Madeline, I quite understand . - . but I think you overwork 
the quality of that. ... In general there is a good deal of careless phras¬ 
ing, of course, but I well remember you were going to do another 
fortnight’s work on it (and J. G. doesn’t seem to remember that for 
he""s doing it apparently.) However, these be trifles. It’s a tremendously 
good thing, the best you’ve done, surely- . . .” 

He supplemented this on the same day, and no letter can give a 
better idea of his measured judgment, balanced by affection- “This is a 
most precious document,” he said; “and will strikingly supplement 
The Spanish Farm. It is, of course, very hurriedly written and still 
wants a lot of revision- Indeed I have been taking the most awful 
liberties with a pencil over the last 150 pages or so- And if you like, 
will do the same with the first 200- I do want the thing to have the very 
best chance, for your sake and everyone’s. The first part is less in need 
of overhauling than the last- Perhaps you will prefer to have it back at 
once and see what I’ve been about- If you leave it, however, I propose 
to get it retyped when it has been gone through completely, and send 
you the two copies to compare. 

“IVe mentioned it to Charles Scribner, and if he bites, I suggest 
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you let him read it for America. If he won’t take it, I bet Alfred Knopf 
will and Scribners can pass it on to him. Here it must, of course, go to 
Chatto & Windus. 

“By George, it is a document. 

“Many happy returns of the day and love to you all. J.G.” 

Long after that last line alluding to my 41st birthday has ceased to 
have any interest, that letter may well stand as a model of how an 
experienced holder of a powerful reputation should write to a young 
and less experienced friend. 

While the revised version was being retyped, he had a further idea, 
expressed to me on 24th September: “I have now been right through 
6494 with a pencil. I am confirmed in my view. ... It is a question 
whether or not you should try to serialize it—from the monetary 
point of view. I spoke to a Daily News man the other day. ... I fancy 
the D.N., the Westminster or the Daily Herald might like to run it; 
but of course it means a delay of six to nine months in publishing the 
book. I don’t know what they’d pay, but I’ll try and find out. It will be 
jolly to see you on Saturday. . . 

We needed no further bidding. It was an unforgettable Saturday 
evening. Ada had by now brought the dining-room at Grove Lodge 
within her scheme of decoration. The table was set out with all that 
array of silver and flowers she loved so well. The saucer-shaped 
hollow-stemmed glasses allowed the bubbles of champagne to rise in 
perpetual miniature fountain on the surface of the wine. I like to fancy 
that he was rather glad to throw aside what must have become the very 
considerable burden of his life in London. Ada glowed and shone, as 
only she could in her dress of black and white, with one patch of 
gentian blue (I am not so foolish as to try to describe it properly) 
hiding I do not know what qualms of continual ill-health beneath her 
welcome. I have no doubt I talked most of the time. Soon after that 
visit they left England and the next we heard was from Girgenti, at 
Christmas. By some freak of luck I had been awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize, and Ada was quick with her congratulations: “My dear feathered- 
one-so-rapidly-turning-into-a-swan,” as she put it, “I wheeze and 

wheeze most dismally for no particular reason, and am becoming more 
and more like Anatole France’s old woman who ‘vzVair, mais si peu\^* 

One great disadvantage from our point of view of this wintering 
abroad was that we did not see them, and heard little for months. It is 
futile to regret this now, but there were also inconveniences for them. 

I can t begin to tell you what a whirl we’ve been in,” Ada wrote 
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in May 1925 from Grove Lodge, ‘‘since returning. J. holds his own, 
and swims through it all, but I break down half the time, owing to the 
deadly weather.” They managed to get to the premiere of Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain^ and by the end of the month to Paris to the big 
P.E.N. Club dinner. Oddly enough Ada survived this ordeal (I have a 
feeling that she reacted strongly to certain non-physical impressions, 
and that Paris did her good). “Next day there was a lunch to attend, 
and the lecture to 1000 Sorbonne students. This meant hours of 
speaking, and he was very heated up afterwards. ... I decided we 
would come home. - . - Since then he has been in bed . . . doctor says 
- - . he has been ‘trying to have pneumonia’ but has not succeeded, nor 
will- Lungs are perfectly clear . . . but he is tired and run down. . . - No 
more now—I don’t want to light up in his room.” 

He was only getting as far as his chair a week later. I feel more 
than justified in describing writing as a dangerous trade. 

By July they were entertaining the Editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature^ on whom Ada urged my poems for him to take back to 
America with him. This was Canby, a very pleasant person who gave 
me a good lunch- I credit him with Harper’s publishing some of my 
books later. Ada was urgent with him, that I had other things to say 
besides my two books about the First World W^ar. The third, which 
I sent them in September, found Ada “much absorbed ... I don’t think 
it as likely a seller as the earlier two, because it’s less well shaped. . . 

She still felt that I was dwelling too much on the war. This was 
the autumn when they made “an architectural and sporting tour . . . 
Peterborough, Lincoln, Selby, York, Doncaster (two days’ sport), 
Ely, King’s College Cambridge and those Backs, St. Albans for a 
finish- Rudo and wife with us.” Here again I think I see a point or stop, 
marking as it were a paragraph in their joint life. This interest in 
ecclesiastical architecture was new. Mark, too, their increasing desire 

for the company of Rudo and Vi- 

Then again they disappeared, as far as we were concerned, into the 
blue. I next heard from Castle Hot Springs Hotel, Arizona, dated 20th 
March 1926, Ada saying: “Your February letter reached me two days 
ago here. We never went to the Bahamas, but very wisely chose 
Arizona and California again. There has been hardly a day without 
sun the whole winter long! Arizona air has much more life in it than 
California, but C- is lovely to look at. We felt the Bahamas might be 
rather enervating air, and when we realised that we had to use fearfully 
crowded trains all bound for Florida and its boom, it seemed better to 
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avoid that part of the world. Tomorrow Jack and I Join Rudo and Vi 
at the Grand Canyon . . . glad to hear you are off to Athens. We ought 
to be just back when you return. . . 

The portion of her letter which now seems so remarkable to me is 
that in which she spoke of the reception of my last book, and added: 
“I am anxious that tlie first non-war book should strike a loud and 
still better note. Just to show ’em. . . The letter ends with an account 
of an incident described elsewhere: 

“J. G. was stung by a scorpion, last night, which emerged from his 
bath sponge; the effects have been exaggerated, it is and was painful, 
but only local and subsiding quite tamely. The scorpion it was who 
died—rather! It now looks like a sign of the zodiac, just as flat.” As 
Ada foretold, they were back from their westward journey just as we 
emerged from our eastern one, and met at Grove Lodge on 20th April 
1926. 

It was a lovely day of English spring. They were in fine form after 
their American tour. We were full of our first real holiday, for we had 
been married in wartime and had family cares ever since. I recall the 
enthusiasm with which we showed our little snapshots of Athens and 
Delphi, and the interest they took, Ada sitting with Madge and dog in 
the little bower contrived round the seat against the drawing-room bay, 
J. G. pacing the lawn with me. He seemed to have thrown off the bouts 
of ill-health, the slight ageing he had already shown (he must have been 
nearly 58) and was never more full of affectionate amusement, and as 
always, plans and suggestions. One of these bore fruit in a letter a 
month or more later, after we had gone off to reclaim our two small 
sons, and become involved in the National Strike, the omens of which, 

described in Swan Song^ make a sombre frame to one of the happiest 
of days. 


“While we were in Central Europe,” he wrote on June loth, 1926, 
“we saw a good deal of a certain Countess from Hungary. She has 
written an opera (libretto) on Goya, the Spanish painter (centring 
round the Maya incident—the lady whom he painted nude with all 
its consequences). She is now making a rough English version, and is 
eager to find an English poet who could supply the lyrics in English. 
I wondered whether it might at all interest you to have a shot at this. 
She’s a nice woman of a very old important family and a good sport. 

you d at least like to have a look at her version you might let me 
know. This would commit you to nothing. You might get some fun 
and a little money out of the staging if, that is, the thing is good. I 
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haven’t seen it and can’t tell. I fancy you could turn out the lyrics. 
Goya’s a fascinating centre for the stage. We hope you are both 
flourishing. We are, in spite of our tour. . . .” 

This suggestion led to a good deal of cogitation on my part. The 
idea of branching out into general writing as a profession, lyrics, 
poetry, journalism was debatable, and I had on loth June this sound 
advice: 

“I am still of opinion that you should not give up the Bank until 
Our Mr, Dormer has appeared. You must remember that all the other 
books were war; also further, I don’t want to press you at all to do 
these lyrics. . . . You can always decline on seeing a version of the 
play. . - . As to Our Mr, Dormer in America, you can hardly imagine 
how far away our old-fashioned ways of going on, as therein recorded, 
are from modern American life. As a book, they might like it as an 
antique, but as a serial, it is, I think, too far from them. W^ith love from 
us both. . . 

In July they went to Goodwood and from then on there are refer¬ 
ences to the settlement of the Sauters in Sussex. How far this was all 
that the move of their relatives meant, how far they were feeling round 
for a substitute for ^K^ingstone I naturally do not know, but by 
November 7th, 1926 they were writing from Bury House, Pulborough, 
on headed notepaper. Before this, however, I received the following 
shrewd and just criticism of a new novel I had written. The English 
Miss, Ada said: “It is all so well observed and fluent, but for me, much 
too leisurely—it wants, for my taste, boiling down and made to reveal 
a bony structure, shaped, like a chicken say, instead of chicken jelly. 
But I expect I am all wrong; the taste of the day is I daresay, very 
different from mine own. Do get other opinions. Marny is so true and 
good a creation that I should be very loth to find her in any degree 
damaged by anything I say about the book in general.” 

There come next in the file several short notes about shopping for 
the “new house in Sussex”, enquiries about our children, and solicitous 
arrangements for the care of the Mausoleum, and how harass^ an 
overworked J. G. was. They escaped, I think, to South Africa, for on 
April 5 th, 1927 he wrote me: “Here we are back, fit and well and very 
glad to find your Spanish Farm Trilogy^ so nicely got up, an so 
generally imposing. I’ve just been reading D'Archeville^ and I he 
Winner, excellent both, especially the last sentence m each. . - a 
fine work, spacious and enduring, may every success attend you 

and it! 
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“Let’s have all your news, we shall be up in town about the begin¬ 
ning of May and I shall hope to see you soon after, England, though 
cold to us from S.A., is very good to be in again—especially Sussex. 
The new house is tophole and Ada loves it. She’s been awfully well all 
the winter—quite free from bronchial wheeze. Our love to Madge and 
the boys.” 

In fact the change from Dartmoor and even London seemed to 
rejuvenate them both, and Bury House was far more sophisticated and 
less remote than W^ingstone. “I haven’t seen London since early 
October last year,” Ada said on May 2nd, 1927, but on August i8th, 
in reply to my enquiry about some rumours that had reached me, she 
answered: “It is not true that we are giving up Grove Lodge; people do 
not realise that Dartmoor gave me up.” This was a confession she did 
not easily make. She was chiefly concerned to encourage me to more 
journalism, and wrote out of deep experience of the comforts of 
cruising in the Mediterranean in a Messageries boat. She was doubtful, 
however, about a proposed trip to Segesta, “not long ago you were 
very liable to brigands thereabouts 1 I am sure they are all turned into 
Fascist! by now. These, of course, you may encounter, and will know 
what they are by their black shirts, i.e. not brigands though they may 
kidnap, shoot, stab, sandbag and otherwise entreat you. J. G. . . . has 
finished the novel in the rough, which seems to me quite smooth.” 
This must have been Swan Song^ which was to appear in 1928. She also 
sent some excellent advice about a proposed lecture tour in America: 

No need to underrate an audience ever anywhere^ but you can always 
find something good to say and can certainly make yourself heard.” 
(This was in reply to some criticism of British author lecturers I asked 
about.) “They are immensely intelligent but naive, and there are horrid 
streaks of barbarity. . . . But their drive in all practical matters is really 
fine; I can hear it humming along almost as I write. . , .” 

The summer of 1927 brought the first big gap in our correspon¬ 
dence. How busy they were can be seen by anyone who turns up the 
Life and Letters in which is reprinted J. G.’s Analysis of Average Day 
which shows, not without a good deal of sly humour, that he was 
gainfully occupied as it was not then termed during some eight to 
nine waking hours. I was making preparations to abandon the Bank 
and rely upon writing for a livelihood, and completing a new novel. 
On 17th October, 1927 Ada wrote from Grove Lodge: “Do excuse 
these wild and rough notes. I haven’t had much time today, what with 
reading, some typing, some packing, and a good many other duties 
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that come along to greet me, when convalescent- We go down to Bury 
tomorrow, all being well. It was so good seeing you yesterday . , 
for I had been up to lunch with them and left in her hands the type¬ 
script of The Boroughmonger and she had, among all the activities just 
mentioned, found time to write me two and a half pages of apt and 
detailed criticism. 

They went to Bury and there soon found themselves snowed up. 
She wrote on 6th January 1928 from Bury; “No doubt you realise that 
the reason we are not far away is that the deadly cold came just as we 
were about to start- ... But still we don’t budge, and I love this living 
dangerously.” (Bury Hill was closed to motorists.) “Next Monday 
unless something really horrid in weather arrives I mean to accompany 
my spouse to Hampstead whence we can visit the nephew’s picture 
show. . . . Then I suppose we go off somewhere in early February- . . . 

I see by the papers that you are to be one of the judges in a Prize 
Competition (this was Chatto & A^indus’ Competition for the best 
historical novel, which George Gordon, E. M- Forster and I judged). 
“I hope you read quickly, and that you will not be inundated by too 
much rubbish, and above all that you won’t hand over the hard places 
to Madge. . . (After all, who should know better than she.^) 

On 18th January she added: “Surprising as it may seem, I am still 
alive, though in London. W^e were just about to start when the mighty 
cold stopped us, and now we are marking time till Rudo and Vi can 
accompany us . . . today’s fog rather takes the starch out of me. I 
cannot breathe the beastly compound with any pleasure. Our Mr. G- 
is very well though rather tired with dashing about to funerals and 
other junketings. . . She did not forget to include, “this review; 
it is a very nice one, I think. . . .” 

It is perhaps opportune here to point out that her readiness to 
identify herself with the joys and sorrows of others was widespread- 
She and J. G. were delighted with the success of Rudo Sauter’s picture 
exhibition; “The young people . . . are seeing the last week of Rudo’s 
picture show. Quite a fair lot have been sold; and it is lucky the small 
gallery in New York wants only a small number and all ‘sellers’. That 
will be in April. . . . Excuse more from the AVhite W^ool Dept, today,” 
was her way of describing herself. 

They came up from Bury to Grove Lodge on May 29 and I was to 
have lunched there, instead I found J. G. with an apologetic note from 
Ada: “I was awfully sorry not to see you, but when the chauffeur 
turned up with a cold and reported more cold at home, my luggage was 
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chucked out of the car, and myself ordered to stay here. . . . Well, 
well . . . old beggars can’t be choosers; don’t you think that a nicely 
rearranged proverb to fit die case.^” 

So J. G. and I lunched the-d-tete and he talked long and wisely 
about the prospects of a lecture tour in America, of what Rudo had 
experienced there, and above all of a then very well known figure of 
Anglo-American publishing who had been offering me, among other 
things, hospitality with a view to business relations: “That chap ... an 
adventurer. There was a lot of trouble about his coming over here. 
Look here, you’re getting to the stage now at which you’ll have to 
be careful!” There followed a statement of the conditions and character 
of the New York market for writing which I wish I had taken down 
verbatim at the time. It would make amusing reading now. The point 
of recording it is that it was not personal. He himself was safe enough 
in the hands of Scribners, but he saw with keen penetration the sort of 
situation in which smaller people might find themselves, and would 
not let such a one walk into trouble unawares. For how many others 
besides myself he performed such office I have no means of knowing. 
All too soon the early summer afternoon was gone, Arthur Green 
drove us down in the Austin, I to my train, J. G. to whatever was the 
appointment; I remember his illuminating the journey with a word 
on the changes he had seen in Haverstock Hill and St. John’s 
Wood. As we made the tour of Regent’s Park he pointed out the house 
in which the original of James Forsyte had lived, a very rare con¬ 
cession. I tried in vain to get him to speak to the local branch of the 
English Association that autumn, but the reply in Ada’s hand was: 
“I really can’t make any more speaking engagements- I’ve got to do 
some work for a change. Just back from Hamburg.” 

I did not see them again, alas, until November, when I lunched at 
Grove Lodge. Elkin Matthews of those days had taken a long-short 
story of mine called The Apple Disdained^ founded, with I hope no 
unkindness, on one of my father’s stories of the great Zachariah Buck, 
organist of Norwich Cathedral. Ada wrote as enthusiastically as ever 
about the small book in its green paper cover just before they left to 
sojourn abroad. “Our So. American jaunt was not a remarkable 
success, she wrote on April 14th, 1929. “Rio was the dampest damp- 
heat ever known; and there was a daily thunderstorm with tropical 
rain which entirely controlled one’s doings. I don’t think any of the 
party cursed so loudly as I did (nor steamed so continually. Pm sure”). 
On April 22nd, although “still struggling against the English Spring 

Q 
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. . - she was full of congratulation on the prospective increase in our 
family, and just as much in the curious tripartite adventure in which I 
came to be involved with Eric Partridge and John Easton. She put 
small ribald comments ... in margins, which I hope you will at once 
rub out. The more serious thing I have to say is: I am not sure it ought 
to go on after the consummation P' 

These invaluable aids to the young author embody I believe what 
little attention he had time to give that book and the next novel I 
wrote. All Ada said was that he was run off his legs, and the record of 
his daily production abundantly supports the idea. As I was seldom in 
London I can only guess at the mass of engagements, P.E.N. Club 
and other meetings, rehearsals of plays (at which he was assiduous, 
and the strain of which I have often thought shortened his life) that 
filled his days. One of these I did witness, and if I can make a picture 
of it, some record will remain of what he was at the age of 6i, before 
the various disabilities that eventually ended his life had made any 
perceptible impression on his presence. 

It was May 9th, 1929, the 39th Anniversary Dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund. I used to attend these occasions and made sure not to 
miss this one, on account of the announcement that J. G. would offer 
his MS. of Loyalties to be sold for the benefit of the Fund. 

These dinners have not been resumed since the war, and pessimists 
today may wonder if they ever will be. Of that I am confident, but it 
may well happen that by the time the interrupted series is resumed, 
fashions may alter and circumstances change, and that the dinners of 
the future will not look as they did on that day of May twenty-five 
years ago. 

The Victoria Rooms of the Hotel Metropole still stand. Imagine 
then, the big banqueting hall filled with a company of between 200 
and 300 guests, who line the half dozen cross tables that radiate from 
the long high one, in the middle of which, for many years, the Earl of 
Crawford (Lord Balcarres, long a Conservative Whip) used to preside. 
Orders and medals are worn, the tables are heavy with flowers and 
plate- The guests of honour and chief speakers for the evening are 
ranged on each side of the Chairman, varying from the familiar figures 
of E. V. Lucas and A. E. W. Mason to the brilliantly caparisoned 
representatives of South American culture or oriental power. The 
dinner runs through a length of courses unbelievable today. Grape¬ 
fruit or oysters, soup or hors-d^otuvres^ trout or salmon, joint, entree, 
and iced sweet, with which used to be served baskets of those fruits 
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BURY HOUSE 

J^dodern Comedy. The Comedy is finished. 

I W^ONDER which of the public events in newspapers of 1929 and 
subsequent years can be regarded as the most significant sign of the 
eminence J. G. enjoyed, with Ada beside him, that historic banquet 
at which the Loyalties MS. sold for so large a sum, the bestowal of the 
Order of Merit upon him by the King on July 9th following, or the 
international impact of the Nobel Prize he gained in 1932? 

Reputations such as his may be said to be pear-shaped- The big 
end is spectacular. It attracts notice. It is “eaten”, that is, consumed 
(or it decays). The smaller end contains the stalk, a tougher proposition 
if less regarded by the big, not very thinking public. It is the stalk by 
which the fruit is attached to the quasi-permanent tree. My own notion 
for what it may be worth is that the strongest, most lasting fibre in this 
fruit of his genius and endeavour was formed not by his public appear¬ 
ances or his theatrical success, but by the stalk, his prose works. The 
resumption after the First World War of the Forsyte theme was an 
event. The addition of In Chancery and To Let to The Man ofiProperty 
was much more. 

But when, between 1924 and 1928, he added A Modern Comedy he 
did, I think, the thing that made it impossible to ignore him. For that 
is the crux with reputations- I rather imagine that those who are not 
concerned personally in the craft of letters do not often grasp that the 
possibility of being ignored is the undertow against which the author 
has to struggle if he wants to survive- The literary public (certainly 
the modern English-speaking public) is endeavouring all the time to 
escape surfeit by a process of digestion. It is the events that refuse to 
be forgotten, not because they are indigestible, but because they 
survive digestion as memory, that really count. 

Of such quality was A Modern Comedy. Had it not been added to 
The Forsyte Saga, that trilogy might have been disposed of as a brilliant 
and permanent record of such of nineteenth-century social England 
as survived the First World War. It would have been complete in 
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itself. In fact no one had complained of the inconclusiveness of The 
Man of Property in all the fourteen years during which it stood alone. 
When Jn Chancery and To Let broadened it into the Saga it was, I 
have said, a notable event. When again after a lapse of three years, 
A Modern Comedy began to appear, and at two-yearly intervals 
superimposed upon the Saga^ it was not merely a literary event. It was 
a matter of national and ultra-national importance. I may not be seeing 
the various items in their correct proportion, my lack of knowledge of 
stage values may mislead. I can only say that the prose fiction seems 
to me the more solid, and more likely to account for the Order of 
Merit and the Nobel Prize. (If J. G. himself were asked I am pretty 
certain he would sigh. That sigh, probably never crystallising into 
words, would mean, as was sometimes said by Ada, that he wished 
more account had been taken of his poems, perhaps particularly the 
dramatised ones such as The Little Dream, “I seem to write long 
novels!” he said to me during a visit in those later years. ‘Tlays.^ I 
don’t get any more ideas!” But I believe he liked people to remember 
his poems.) 

If there is anything in this notion of mine, it is worth at this point 
taking a look at A Modern Comedy to discover what were its out¬ 
standing qualities. What does it record, in fact.^ The old Forsytes are 
done with. Old Jolyon and James, Swithin and Timothy and the 
Aunts are gone. Soames is left, dominating his own generation, for 
Young Jolyon is long dead, and the death of George Forsyte is in fact 
the opening scene of the first volume of this second trilogy. The VPhite 
Monkey, Soames has become, we notice, as sympathetic a figure as his 
dry and close nature will permit. He is still the Man of Property as 
Old Jolyon had christened him, but Property has become a different 
thing. Attacked from all sides, almost a reproach, it endows its owner 
with something like the qualities of a victim. Irene, whom he had tried 
to own, still eludes him, but she, or something she represents in human 
existence, has caused that unhappy passage in which her son Jon and 
Soames’ daughter Fleur have failed, and only just failed, to mate. 
Because of the clash between what she is and what Soames is! That is 
it. So that clash was not something merely inherent in the Old Forsytes 
and their England of Victoria. It is something cosmic, eternal, which 
still goes on in the world of the nineteen-twenties. It is continued in 
the female strain, always the more tenacious, as nature has ordained. 
It would hardly overstrain the word if we called Fleur the W^oman of 
Property, perhaps better. Woman with the Possessive Instinct. Long 
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Jon had been warned that for all her charm, she was a 
“Have-r’\ He has gone far across the world with his mother, among 
other things to forget her. How near he and Fleur were to meeting in 
America we subsequently learn from one of the short pieces inter¬ 
posed in the trilogy into which A Modern Comedy grew. But that is 
not yet. W^e find Fleur in The Tf^kite M^onkey securely married to young 
Michael Mont, publisher and prospective baronet, as we left her in the 
end of To Let. Being what she is (and her French maternal side has 
only served to strengthen the quality) she has “collected’’ that young 
ex-service poet Wilfred Desert, who was best man at her wedding- 
But her French-tinctured Forsyteism is strong enough to enable her to 
keep her head, and in a fit of self-disgust he flies off to the East, and 
she, solidly based as any of her father’s or grandfather’s investments, 
bears Michael Mont’s son, the eleventh Baronet-to-be. That contracted 
sketch does not do her justice. No one could be more generous, as 
witness her open-handed help, in one sub-plot, in which one of 
Michael’s packers is driven by want to “pinch” copies of books for 
surreptitious sale. She soon fits out the little man’s wife to enable her 
to pose for dust-cover designs, even pictures, much to the disturbance 
of her husband’s feelings (again the “shadow” method- Michael learns 
from Bickett’s feelings what he must not feel about Fleur and Wilfred). 
Nor does Fleur lack affection, which she lavishes on her father when 
he becomes involved against his will in the dubious affairs of an 
insurance company, which precipitates his retreat from the City, in 
which he has been such a figure. Over the whole story broods the 
disillusioned glance of The fP^hite Monkey^ the picture Soames found 
in the rooms of dying George Forsyte. The animal is “eating the fruits 
of life, scattering the rind, and caught out doing so,” a verdict on the 
whole post-war generation. The influence comes legitimately from 
George Forsyte, the jester, “the only sportsman of the lot”, the 
pivotal character always japing at the Forsyte virtues of which he 
possessed his full share. By such reversals, when a whole state of 
society has overbred some particular characteristic, change emerges, 
and humanity goes swaying and gyrating along its path. The ^ook in 
the eyes of the White Monkey is an epitaph on the Forsytes. “He 
won’t be happy till he gets it,” Michael Mont speaks the last line of the 
book. “The only thing is, you see, he doesn’t know what it is! 

The second volume of the Comedy, which appeared in 1926, was 
The Silver Spoon, that mark of bourgeois affluence that Soames feels 
he (symbolically) placed in Fleur’s mouth and which accounts for her 
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restiveness. This has caused Michael to abandon publishing for politics 
and Fleur is busy creating a salon to further his “Foggartism”, the 
creed of a wonderful old seer, which embraces child-emigration, 
home-grown food, and other ancient novelties. The sub-plot rests on 
the visit of a young American whose sister Jon Forsyte has married 
“out there”. (This incident is the subject of the connecting piece, 
Silent Wooing^ Fleur’s ambitions clash with those of Marjorie 
Ferrar, “the pet of the Panjoys”, and an action for libel ensues, which 
gave J. G. one of his favourite opportunities for scenes in a law court. 
Owing largely to Soames* knowledge and instinct Marjorie Ferrar is 
made to lose her case . . . and then? Society, or at least in the nineteen- 
twenties, the social-political set over which Fleur would like to rule, 
sees the loser as victim. I feel sure few situations of all the hundreds 
J. G. created gave him more satisfaction. The height of irony! That a 
lifetime . . . two lifetimes ... of continuous possession, of good looks 
in a daughter, and shrewdness in a father should achieve such a result! 
That a red-haired baggage whose grandfather was a Marquis and who 
(consequently.^) had no morals, should get all the sympathy! 

But Soames cannot bear to see Fleur disappointed and defeated. 
Apparently nothing will do but that she must go round the world, and 
give people time to forget. Here comes the clash. Michael feels he 
cannot give up his Foggartism. He has actually tried to resettle various 
workless unfortunates in his father’s country estate, with no great 
success, and must not let go of it in Parliament. Soames suddenly 
finds himself offering to take her! “Preposterous” is the word he uses 
to voice his reflections that night. Why did he ever offer to do such a 
fantastic thing? The answer is plain. It was he, the Man of Property, 
who put the silver spoon in her mouth. On a larger scale, was it not 
he and his like who had put the Silver Spoon in England’s mouth as 
she cowered on the verge of die General Strike? “Who knew what 
would happen at home before they got back? It seemed to Soames as 
if England, too, must go all to pieces if he left it!” 

As I write the words I am haunted by a figure at my elbow, I 
cannot quite see who it may be. Sometimes Soames, sometimes J. G. 
himself? For as I reread and weigh the words he wrote I feel again his 
uncanny foreknowledge. In 1926 he was writing about England in 
1948. Michael’s “Foggartism”, called by another name, is now being 
practised with the kind of stoic difficulty Soames would have felt so 
keenly. Less than a quarter of a mile from my inkpot, they are plough¬ 
ing land that has never been ploughed before in my lifetime, I feel 
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pretty sure has never been ploughed before since the beginning of 
time. Recent morning papers are full of the quotas of emigrants the 
Dominions are not merely admitting, but apparently welcoming. This 
“hot” news, these urgent measures, are articles in the “Foggartism” 
J. G. put into Michael Mont’s mouth thirty years ago. How often did 
he not tell me that the day would come when we might not be able to 
huy food overseas just as we felt inclined.^ How often have I not heard 
him say (and he was never lavish of words) that we should be all the 
happier if there were some millions fewer of us in these islands.^ There 
were other things he did not say, and perhaps did not even think, so 
anxious was he to label himself a “pessimist”, by which he merely 
meant that he had it drilled into him at Harrow that one must not gush. 
He would have had a hard task not to do so, could he have seen how 
sturdily his country could, at a late and desperate hour, have contrived 
to increase the acreage under cultivation. He would have found it 
difficult not to have rejoiced in the strangely strong feeling of English- 
speaking people, many thousands of miles away, for an island most of 
them have never seen. But he ended The Silver Spoon with the tempo¬ 
rarily bereaved Michael who has relinquished Fleur to her world tour 
in order that he may stand by his Foggartism in the House of 
Commons, regarding the infant “eleventh baronet” in his nursery: 

“Oh, you spoiled boy!” 

“England, my England ... as the poet said. . - .” 

Finally on 12th July 1928 I received Swan Song in its handsome 
jacket. It brought to a conclusion the life of Soames Forsyte and 
completed the second Trilogy, ^ Modern Comedy, The period is that 
of the General Strike of 1926. 

Swan Song filled its destined place exactly- I doubt if J. G- ever 
wrote with more certainty, even a slight rigidity, quite inevitable, for 
when a scheme so elaborate and integrated as that on which he worked 
is carried out over a quarter of a century, reckoning from the concep¬ 
tion of The Man of Property to the publication of the Comedy in 1929, 
the last piece in the structure has its place and shape already determined 
by the whole of which it is the completing part. 

The main backbone is therefore a permutation of the theme of 
The Man of Property, The great Galsworthy dogma (one might call it 
for want of any other word) that the central tragedy of human existence 
is man’s inability so far in his history, to rid himself of the primitive 
possessiveness by which he has survived, and which he must now 
surrender if he is to continue to rise, above his material self, in his long 
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effort towards perfection—that central idea runs through Swan Song, 

The core of The Man of Property,^ the ironic basis of its very title was 

the fact that Soames Forsyte asserted his undoubted legal rights over a 

wife who did not love him. No other circumstances in which such an 

act could have occurred afforded the particular poignancy, and J. G.’s 

scrupulous fairness (Beerbohm called him “judiciar’) made him show 

Soames, forty years later, unable to grasp that he had done wrong. 

(In fact he hadn’t according to current standards, he had only failed 

to feel the change that was colouring men’s ethical standards so faintly 

but surely.) Forty years later, his “shadow”, his daughter Fleur, to 

whom he has bequeathed his primitive Forsyte possessiveness, plus an 

additional quality of her French mother with her not very remote 

peasant roots, is determined to possess, to have young Jon, of whom 

she had been, she feels, cheated, when his mother and her father so 

sternly forbade their union—a marriage that would have had an 

almost incestuous, spiritually revolting quality. With what feminine 

and Gallic skill, despite her own devoted, and not in the least celibate, 

husband, Michael Mont, in spite of her child by him, the “eleventh 

baronet”, in spite of Jon’s mother and his dearly loved American wife, 

with infinite and persistent tenacity, she succeeds. “I claim you!” she 

says. And, at that moment of all moments, it all turns to dust and ashes 
in her hands. 

“The moon was shining through the tree stems when they sat 
again side by side on the log seat. 

‘Jon’s hands were pressed to his forehead, and she could not see 
his eyes. 

“ ‘No one shall ever know, Jon.* 

“He dropped his hands and faced her. 

“ ‘I must tell her. . . .’ 

“ ‘You can’t unless I let you, and I don’t let you.’ 

What have we done.^ Oh, Fleur, what have we done?’ . . . Jon 

wrenched himself free, and, like one demented, rushed back into the 
coppice.” 

For all his disclaimer of “morals” as usually understood, there can 
be no mistake about the gravity of J. G.’s judgment. When Fleur finds 
that Jon has really left her for ever, she drags herself back to the car in 
which they had come to that fatal coppice below the old house at Robin 
Hill, the house Soames built to cage Irene, the house where Jon had 
been told why he could never be united to Fleur: 

She . . . sat leaning forward over the driving-wheel with a numb 
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feeling in her limbs. What did it mean.^ Was she beaten in the hour 
of victory. . - - This—fulfilment . . . and the fear that in winning him 
she had lost him/’ 

Three novels were to follow Swan Song, but I doubt if J. G. ever 
again quite reached that pitch, with its note of solemn fatality- There, 
at the back of all human action, stood a principle of ethics without 
which human life relapses to its animal sources. But it is implicit, not 
formal. In Midsummer Madness (jOn Forsyte * Change) he was to say of 
George Forsyte: “He suffered as much as any moralist could wish!” 
J. G. had no patience with that type of humanity that finds its vocation 
in pointing out to its neighbours where they are wrong. But no one 
knew better that human life can no more exist without certain hard-to- 
discover but implicit sanctions. Jon had fled back to Anne, his young 
wife. Though he does not tell her what has happened, he sees instantly 
that she knows. She doesn’t tell him so, until she has told him some¬ 
thing else—that she is going to bear his child. He tells Fleur to forget 
him, and he must forget her. Fleur, on her side, struggles miserably 
home, with the added disadvantage that no one suddenly divines what 
has happened to her, though Soames noses out that something has. Her 
carelessly thrown cigarette end ignites the picture gallery at Maple- 
durham, and as Soames shouts to the fire-fighters to throw the pictures 
out of the window to him, the Goya, La Vendemia, comes hurtling 
down and it seems as if Fleur is deliberately standing still for it to strike 
her to the ground. He thrusts her aside and receives the heavy frame 
on his head. It ends his life. 

There it is, the complete Forsyte Chronicle, twenty-five years of 
not quite continuous writing, telling of half a century of history, with 
its scores of characters, central, subsidiary and minor; its scenes spread 
over London, England, and even into America, a vast conception 
embracing human existence, with heaven and hell, resembling (in scope 
only) one of those medieval “Dooms” sometimes filling the tympanum 
of some Gothic cathedral, except that here the angels and denions are 
human qualities, its creator and saviour impersonal, its salvation and 
damnation implicit in the fate of mankind. Its detail, too, is infinite as 
the detail that generations of fourteenth-century craftsmen knew how 
to embody in their plans. In Song alone, there are Michael Mont 

with the Slum Clearance Scheme that has evolved out of his Foggart- 
ism, which gave J. G. one more chance to show a Committee in acnon 
(or^'misaction). There are the affairs of the Darties, which gave him 
an opportunity to bring in one of those men who keep their form, a 
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College friend of VaFs, who steals a snuff-box, while calling at 
Winifred’s, in Green Street. Later, Soames, who has been to interview 
his languid detachment at his club, catches him on their very doorstep. 
“Ah, Mr. Staintord! Come to return the snuff-box.^” “Depends. How 
much.^ You can have it for ten pounds.” “I can have it for nothing by 
asking a policeman to step here.” “You won’t do that.” “Why not.^” 
“Not done.” 

Stainford gets the ten pounds and returns the box. Later he suborns 
one of Val’s stable lads and prevents Rondavel, Val’s two-year-old, 
from running. Val has to pay him for the disclosure. Soames is 

outraged: “To corrupt one of your men and get you to pay for it. It’s 
the limit!” growls Soames, subtly flattered that every member of the 
family in any difliculty sends for him to get him out. Finally Stainford 
forges a cheque in Val’s name. Again Soames is in action. 

“My nephew’s name has been forged.” 

“Yes, Dartie won’t prosecute . . . we were at college to¬ 
gether.” 

“This sort of thing must stop . . . give me your word not to try 
it on again . . . this is the last time . . .” 

“One must live, Mr. Forsyte.” 

“I don’t agree,” said Soames. 

These “flashes” as I suppose they would be called today indicate 
sufficiently J. G.’s proficiency in at once relieving the tension, and 
setting off the importance of his central theme. So firmly drawn, each 
in itself a perfect miniscule story, they border the graver pages, like a 
ring of finely engraved vignettes. 

Take again a whole series of glimpses of old Gradman, the legen¬ 
dary Forsyte clerk in his antediluvian frock coat, his habit of taking 
small purchases home from the office in Poultry, his watch-dog 
attitude over all Forsyte affairs. We saw him, the only witness when, 
in To Z.ety Soames read old Timothy’s will. We have seen him when, 
after the Elderson affair, in The JVhite Monkeyy Soames washed his 
hands of the City. And we see him last when they fetch him down to 
Mapledurham where Soames is sinking. Old Gradman’s one contribu¬ 
tion to the situation is: 

I did wonder whether he would like Mrs. Irene to be told. I don’t 
like the idea of his going with a grudge on his mind . . . it’s an old 
story, but at Judgment Day. . . . Shan’t leave my clothes off, in case 

I’m wanted. . . 

Almost the last thing Fleur says to her dying father is: “Gradman 
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is here, darling. . . Up to that date, the inevitability of an old 
retainer in attendance held good, as it never will again. 

A Modern Comedy reached me in August 1929. It consisted of the 
three books I have just tried to display to those who do not remember 
the impact of them on the reading world as vividly as I do. Between 
them were interposed two short pieces. I hesitate before the words 
“connecting pieces” because they are not necessary to the individual 
novels, or the whole trilogy, though they obviously enhance its value. 
They correspond in place and kind to the “Interludes”, as they were 
sometimes called, in The Forsyte Saga, Indian Summer of a Forsyte^ and 
Awakening, These earlier pieces, however, had appeared, the former in 
Five Tales^ the latter as a separate “picture book” in large format and 
full of illustrations by Rudo Sauter. The two later interludes, A Silent 
Wooing^ and Passers By^ had a less defined existence, reaching me as 
Christmas booklets. To this whole amalgam J. G. added a preface to 
emphasise the meaning of its title: “What but a comedic view can be 
taken, of so restive a period as that in which we have lived since the 
war.^ An Age which knows not what it wants, yet is intensely pre¬ 
occupied with getting it, must provoke a smile, if a sad one ... to try 
and express a little of its spirit was undoubtedly at the back of his (the 
author’s) mind in penning this trilogy ... it hurries, looking for its 
future, without a notion where, what or when that Future will be. . - .” 

He went on to compare the England of 1886 when the Saga began 
with that of 1926 when the Comedy closes. “And yet, the English 
character has changed very little, if at all.” He supported this statement 
by the evidence of our conduct during the General Strike of 1926. 
“The epoch we are passing through is one which favours misjudgment 
of the English character, and of the position of England. There never 
was a country where real deterioration of human fibre had less chance 
than in this island, because there is no other country whose climate is 
so changeable, so tempering to character, so formative of grit, so 
basically healthy- W^hat follows in this preface should be read in the 
light of that remark.” 

Once again, we must recall that though we read those words in 
1956, they were written in 1928; how abundantly they have been veri¬ 
fied I leave to others to judge. Or again, a little further on: apropos 
of property and children, he goes on to analyse the Victorianism of the 
old Forsytes, and says: “This is really the fundamental difference 
between the present and the past generations. - . - People will not 
provide against that which they cannot see ahead. A Modern 
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Comedy^ then, is staged against a background of that more or less fixed 
quantity, Soames and . . . Sir Laurence Mont, with , . . subsidiary neo- 
Victorians . . . pooling their . . . attitudes one gets a fairly compre¬ 
hensive and steady past against which to limn . . . the present, Fleur 
and Michael . . . and . . . minor characters. 

. . for the moment at least, youth is balancing, twirling on tip¬ 
toes of uncertainty. What is to come.^ Will contentment yet be caught.^ 
How will it all settle down? Will things ever again settle down? . . . 
Are there to come fresh wars? Or will Fate decree another pause . . . 
during which re-valued life will crystallise . . .? 

. . concerning Soames ... he was honest, anyway. His creator 
may be pardoned for thinking there was something fitting about his 
end; . . . there is still truth in the old Greek proverb: That which a man 
most loves shall in tlie end destroy him.’’ Nothing shows the difference 
made by the half-generation in age that separated me from J. G. than 
my immediate reaction to that last sentence. I want to retort: “No, it 
destroys his personal individuality, and sets free the best, that is the 

only positive, qualities he exemplifies, to become part of the whole that 
is human existence.” 

But J. G. would not say that; Harrow training would prevent him, 
even if he felt it, which I doubt. There lurked in him odd pockets of 
Swithin, of the old Galsworthys of Wembury, cursing the weather and 
the crops, damning the eyes of their neighbours, and especially of any 
sort of Government interference, and coming at last to lie in the 
churchyard below that little old grey church. Still, it is true in a sense, 
for I shall never cease to believe that writing (which may stand for 
that which he loved most) killed John Galsworthy fifteen years earlier 
than he should have died, to judge by the ages of his father and uncles- 
Even his dearest, with her so-called precarious health, attained many 
years more. But he thought too much, wrote too much, gave away the 
huge proceeds too lavishly, to save himself for octogenarian survival. 

There is another thing which only those who ponder the various 
dedications of his books, those eventually used and others, may 
notice. Appropriately, because it enables one to discard more definitely 
than ever the common notion that a novelist of J. G.’s calibre copies 
down (as it were) a living character. (Of course he occasionally does 
that but J. G. at least admitted it when it was true.) Those who said, 
“Irene is Ada” are faced with the fact that Fleur “is Ada” in the sense 
that, had J. G. not lived in that atmosphere of electric sympathy he 
would never have known enough about any woman to have made that 
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penetrating delineation. Few characters in all the great range of 
English fiction ever so convinced me as did that intimately blended 
post-Forsyte-Picard-’tween-W^ar young woman. How essentially 
different a Comedy would it have been had she been other, less 
perfectly mixed and “cooked’’. Such was A Modern Comedy. 

Let me now interpose a memory. 

Ever since Wingstone had been relinquished, I had only seen them 
for occasional days at Grove Lodge. On April 12th, 1930 the oppor¬ 
tunity came for me to do down to Bury for a long weekend. 

Rudo met me at Arundel, and drove me through what I believe to 
be typical Sussex country, little as I know that county, of widish river 
valleys that look liable to floods and, to my Norfolk eyes, little occupied 
by arable, between steepish hills that rise through—linchets, do they 
call them.^—chalky scars fringed with beech trees, to the great “whale- 
backed” Sussex downs Kipling described. W^e came to a long low grey 
house facing roughly south-east across a big garden, paddock, kitchen 
garden and grounds. A glance showed it to be newly built on artificial 
but very pleasant “Gothic” lines, that is to say, the design of the 
windows was that of the fifteenth century, though infinitely larger than 
any originals of that date, and the roof and walls, of local stone I think, 
were pierced by doorways inoffensively pointed, and square, potless 
chimney stacks and high pitched gables, all justifying the above des¬ 
cription, but there was none of that pitiful attempt at mock timber 
work, pinnacles and loopholes that disfigure so many houses of similar 


provenance. 

One entered from the road or lane, on the west, and found an in¬ 
terior that was spacious, well lighted and warmed by modern devices 
so as to be infinitely pleasant. A long corridor ran the whole length 
of the north side and gave access to dining-room, study, billiard- 
room and a large drawing-room with a polished floor and huge fire¬ 
place, that might have been called a ballroom, was in fact much used 
for music, contained one of Ada’s pianos and there Rudo played his 
flute; yet it was not formally a “music” room, but intimate and 
comfortable for tea and the evening after dinner. All the main rooms 
had a near-south aspect. Rudo had had a good deal to do with the 
interior decoration and colour scheme, light, largely white, with plenty 
of pictures and flowers everywhere. Upstairs was reached by a curious 
unsupported staircase from the corridor. It contained the guest suite, 
which I occupied, to the north, Ada’s and J. G.’s rooms in the centre, 
and at the south, with two-way view, a large room turned into a 
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Studio for Rudo, The offices were built onto the north, and contained 
among other things a great boiler and special heater of some patent 
and very effective kind; they were run and occupied by two hard¬ 
working local girls, though there were some half-dozen other people 
about the place outside I believe. 

I wish I were going, this afternoon, to a tea party such as I joined 
on that day. We gathered in the big window that lighted the drawing¬ 
room, around Ada’s tea-table. I had my usual budget of news of 
Norwich, Madge and my children for Ada, and a string of silly stories 
gathered from all sorts of sources to make J. G. laugh. I loved to hear 
him, always felt he did not laugh enough, took, if anything, too serious 
a view of his art, the times we lived in, and life in general. I think that 
he had few contacts with the world in which my particular brand of 
silly story was current, and that it came as a relief and change to him. 
Rudo and Vi who had, the one, dim childhood memories of me, and 
the other only knowledge by hearsay, were easy and friendly as any 
younger members of a family could be to the queer friend of their 
elders. The day was dampish over the silvery, bistre and dun Sussex 
landscape of half-fledged trees and downs, and we did not go out 
before dinner. 

I seem to remember the dining-room as having large-scale panels 
fitted with Rudo’s favourite crescent moon design and his charcoal 
drawings ot Morocco, North Africa and Sicily. We drank vin rose 
and I told more stories. The one that amused J. G. most was of the 
“reactions” of a parson I took to see the silent film “The King of 
Kings” with Mary Magdalen drawn in a chariot by a team of zebras. 
We adjourned to the drawing-room, to hear Ada play, Rudo on his 
flute, and finally a radio programme. 

I think this was the first hint I received of any change in J. G., but 

as the evening wore on there were one or two signs I pondered later as 

I lay soaking in my luxurious bath, and reading in the comfortable 

double bed upstairs. The programme he turned on was an American 

comic. He seemed to listen, not so much for its humour (“Say, why 

does your massa always feed his black horses on coke.^” “Because 

he ain’t got no white horses,” etc.) as to avoid having to talk, when 

my flow had ceased. He yawned once or twice and went to bed 
early. 

Next morning J, G. went riding with Rudo, attended by an even 
larger cavalcade of dogs than I used to remember at Wingstone. There 
was Dickie the Dalmatian, about which breed I was able to supply the 
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true Story of the Jugoslav noble who boarded our boat at Spalato, 
and on being asked, said he had never seen the breed except in London. 
But it did not do to jest about Dickie, who was a martyr to rheumatism 
and cried like a child over it, and went to Ada to be comforted. There 
was Colin (am I right?) whom I should have described as an old- 
fashioned Norfolk sheep-dog, but I am probably too ignorant to know. 
There was a lordly Alsatian, Wolf, who took possession of J. G. entirely 
and had refused to allow the gentle Minnie (the maid who had come to 
them from the Sauters) to approach. He was all right with me, and I 
much admired the way he leapt up at the gate, and struck down the 
latch with his paw. 

This performance took place when Ada and Vi had taken me for a 
walk over the nearest downland height. Rudo dismounted at the 
porch and I walked round to the stable with J- G. while Rudo went 
to the telephone. I gathered that he always took Rudo or the groom 
with him because his new horse pecked and had once thrown him 
onto his head. This was a marked contrast to his former devil-may- 
care attitude on Dartmoor, where the going varied from tough to 
dangerous, and the slightest mishap might have left him lying for 
days before he was discovered. W^hen they had changed we went, 
at J. G.’s instance, to the studio upstairs, where I “sat” for Rudo 
to do my head- I occupied my time writing some pages of Castle 
Island^ and Rudo worked with a special gesture of the arms and hands- 
He would stare at my head and so to speak drill his arms and hands in 
the way the lines should go, while Vi entertained me with accounts of 
her struggles with the members of the V/omen’s Institute, their pro¬ 
pensity to prefer guessing competitions with money prizes to a useful 
work, and the traces of the old smuggling tradition in coastwise Sussex 
that made its inhabitants so speechless when asked for directions by 
road. 

After lunch J. G. took me for a walk, down a desperately muddy 
lane to the little river, across which I thought I caught one of the 
landscapes described in Spindleberriesy in Captures^ along by the (to 
my eyes) odd-looking church, with a steeple that would never stand 
the Norfolk weather, and so back by the paddock and lavish gardens 
where I halted before a long avenue of large reversed flower-pots: 

“Rhubarb?” was my idea, but could any household consume such 

a quantity? t ^ » 

“I wouldn’t like to swear it wasn’t seakale!” was J. G. s comment. 

Also along a row of carefully pruned cob-nut trees to the stables, where 
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the “boy*’ on guard looked at him with adoring eyes and got a smile 
in return. We spoke of many things, of their possible wintering 
abroad, of how they had found themselves in No-man’s land between 
opposing forces in the endless desultory war going on in Morocco, of 
my literary projects and small domestic affairs. He knew of some 
drawings of Rudo’s that might serve as admirable illustrations to my 
book on East Anglia, But as I look back at that conversation, I can 
see, as I might have seen at the time, had I thought of it, that he was 
making just the least effort to be his usual self. I could have calculated 
that he was sixty-two, and perhaps beginning to feel it, but what man 
of less than fifty, as I was, thinks of that.^ 

We came back to the house and went to the billiard-room for a 
game in which Ada showed her quite remarkable proficiency at what is 
not specially a woman’s game. I seem to remember that she and Rudo 
beat Vi and myself handsomely. But our return match was interrupted 
by indignant exclamations. While we had been playing, J. G. had been 
signing copies of a special edition of one of his books, and had dis¬ 
covered that the ink he was using had some quality which did not dry 
properly. (He seemed to dislike blotting his signature, and used the 
furniture that surrounded that ample apartment to lay out the signed 
copies to dry. The whole family went into action promptly. Ada (or 
was it Vi.^) changing the ink, Vi (or Ada) going over the damage, 
Rudo producing some special gadget known to painters to remove 
smears. It all ended happily. He signed a copy of the collected plays 
for Madge, and we went to dress for dinner. 

It was a wonderful moonlight night and as we went down to that 
feast, he called me in to Ada’s room to see the lovely glass lustres 
she had hung round her lights, and then, drawing wide the curtains, 
her special view of the garden from that spot. The evening again was 
all too short, with music and conversation, cut short by radio, and early 
retirement. But he was going out riding in the morning when Rudo 
drove me over to Pulborough to catch the London train. 

Now let me see what the letters (now mainly Ada’s) tell of what 
they were saying and doing about that time. One of the first things I 
come across is her warm-hearted appreciation of a limited and signed 
edition of my new novel. It seems now rather a feat on her part to have 
been able to distinguish it among the flood of such tributes they 
received. But she did, and gave me a good deal of encouragement over 
translating Daniel Rops’ UAme obscure into The Misted Mirror. Her 
task in keeping track of such matters may be judged by her light- 
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hearted words on April 22nd, “which I am reading again with great 
pleasure (my book, your book, our book, to paraphrase what d’Albert 
used to say to Carreno after they married, about the houseful of 
children) ... to chase a book that has once got going its rounds in this 
family is not easy . . . Rudo is just finishing a superb and most delicate 
picture of me, oil. I can’t wish for anything better.” 

They (and we) were out all the summer but in the autumn I had 
some pertinent remarks from her on my lecture tour in Germany: “I 
do hope Berlin liked you and you it. I think people underrate its 
quality (I won’t say charm). I hope the Pergamon things were in going 
order again, last June something had happened to the ceilings in their 
new Museum and I couldn’t get in to feast again on the Egyptian and 
Asia Minor things which are wonderful.” There is a mournful interest 
now in this allusion to the struggling classical exhibits at Berlin. Let 
us hope they have survived something worse than defective ceilings. 

They were due to leave England early in December, but she found 
time to write me a page of criticism on my new novel- 

“We are up to our eyes ... it is an awful business going away from 
home for so long and so far.” But she had time to say: “I found it on 
the whole immensely good reading, couldn’t put it down. Just one 
wicked remark—those shop fronts seem to obsess you a good deal; 

I suppose they are a sort of barometer of Progress!” 

They were not back until late spring of 1931, but in Ada’s letter of 
May 7th I note what must mark a period in his career: “W^e saw The 
Skin Game talkie yesterday, and found it quite good, though not so 
good as Old English. That keeps on cropping up all over the place.” 

By June ist she had read a new novel of mine in type and was very 
encouraging about it. But we did not see them again until October ist 
when Grove Lodge was thrown open to us so to speak until they 
returned to dinner at eight I was writing Crome of Norwich, and 

had been ransacking London galleries for the not very frequent 
examples of that painter’s work. 

J. G. was very interested. He liked what he knew of Crome and 
wanted to know more, and talked with his usual insight on the queer 
problems which the works of that obscure Norwich drawing master 
present. Were his figures put in for him by Opie, Sharp or who knows 
what other occasional or frequent visitors to his studio, or how far did 
he supply the study of foliage to those who could never match it. 
That mixture of technical process with something like a detective story 
suited J. G., who was interesting and suggestive- 
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The year 1931 was remarkable among other things for a wet 
August, but a fine Indian summer. On November ist Ada wrote that 
they had been playing croquet at Bury after lunch. She thought that, 
in so open a winter, they might not go away. But by December 31st 
she was regretting it. “Many thanks for the Crome. ... It will lighten 
and alleviate these foul dark days. ... I am feeling hibernate . . . once 
the horrors of Xmas are over I shall get along better. This is a growling 
letter, but I did mean it for a very grateful one and so it is, whatever 
it looks like.” But she was pleased because, in a pamphlet dedicated 
to totally irrelevant subjects, a Norwich naturalist had turned up a 
little known picture of Dr. Cooper’s house on Tombland, which 
stirred her childhood’s memories: “That bit of the old house gives me 
more idea of it as it was then than I could have thought possible. I 

have a cold photo of it which is most unsatisfactory—this half view is 
worth a hundred.” 

By January 26th, 1932, however, things were better: “What a nice 
kind-faced winter. It makes me feel as if I’d been such a coward for 
many years to run away from England. . . .” 

So she said. But I have wondered since if she had some premoni¬ 
tion. However, on May i ith they were preparing for “Budapest, where 

this year’s International P.E.N. Congress is held_I feel very unlike 

festivities. ... If they shoot as ‘better dead’ I shall not blame them, but 
I must try and look like John’s private secretary somehow. They’ve 
caught him at Zurich too, for a dinner on the way home. We shall flee 
from the dinner to the train, and he might be glad to, I daresay. . . . 
We are not going to the R. Literary Fund dinner, but shall look to see 
you here any time you like, and anyhow to sleep on the 25th.” So I 
went to the Royal Literary Fund dinner without them. 

l am not likely ever to forget that visit. They were out calling when 

I arrived at Grove Lodge, but came in to tea, and soon after this I had 

to dress. J. G. helped me into my coat and tucked in the white scarf 

that (one hoped) would preserve one’s white bow intact, instead of 

eaving such small services to Minnie, who had performed them often 

enough for me in that hall. He was solicitous about what I might 

require when I came in long after they had gone to bed. And when in 

the morning, I was stealing out at seven to catch the breakfast train 

rom^ iverpool Street, he came running downstairs in his maroon silk 

ressing gown, unlatched the door for me and wrung my hand, ex- 

c aiming astonishingly, God bless you, old man!” as if we were 
parting for some long journey. 
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Six months later I remembered that. 

There was nothing in these letters and subsequent ones to show that 
either of them was feeling the weight of years or the curious contortion, 
I do not know what to call it, that was overtaking his literary reputation 
as it overtakes so many. It is not easy to describe but it can be defined 
as something which happens in the critical body, not amid the general 
public. Huge first impressions of his books were still ‘‘subscribed” and 
sold, forty or eighty thousand at a printing. But nothing he could do 
now was “new”. His name had become a feature of the national, even 
international, landscape. It was as hard for young people, whose 
business in life it had recently become to find something new to put in 
their column or paragraph, to find it in his books or plays, as it would 
have been to “discover” Trafalgar Square, or the Palace of the League 
of Nations. (In fact I have often wondered how far the collapse of that 
body was due to the fact that it was just too obvious, too plainly right; 
so that no one could get ecstatic about it, or regard it as a means of 
deliverance from the dire threat of further world commotion.) There 
was an additional trouble in his case. He was a “moralist”, that is to 
say, he wrote books and plays whose prime motive was necessarily 
entertainment, but which were always found to be deeply tinged with 
his views of Right and Wrong, and yet, he had no conventional 
“morals”. On the contrary he was always found on the side of those 
who had strayed away from the boundaries of normal everyday 
morality. His play. Escape^ was first performed in the same year as the 
appearance of The Silver Spoon^ and audiences who went to see what the 
title led them to expect, saw it, a vivid chain of desperate incidents, 
shots, leaps, disguises, as in any crook drama. It was still drawing large 
audiences to the cinema in 1948. Only when Matt Dennant gives him¬ 
self up at the end, perhaps not even then in many cases, did the average 
theatre goer realise with a qualm that his “hero”, whose exploits they 
had followed with stinted breath, was a common convict, who had 
been concerned in the death of a police officer, and was now running 
for his life, hiding, stealing, prepared to do anything, while the foiled 
pursuers were - . - average people like themselves. 

Now this had been all very impressive a quarter of a century 
before, in the days of apparently unending peace and prosperity for, at 
least, a class. That conventional morality was “stuffy” had been felt if 

not often said, and whenj. G.had said itin The Island Pharisees and The 

Man of Property it was food for thought, far more so than the gibes 
of an Irish revolutionary and crank, as Shaw then was considered. 
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In 1932, however, there had been a world war and most things had 
been upset. To be asked to go still deeper into the real secret springs 
of human action was becoming tiresome (A Modern Comedy was full 
of young people who found it so). One heard it said: “I read Gals¬ 
worthy with respect, but no interest.” A current attitude of mind was 
well pictured by Miss Margery Sharp in her novel The Nutmeg Tree^ 
in which a character carries The Forsyte Saga about, as a guarantee of 
intellectual awareness, and laments over Irene, “all that S. A., and so 
little fun”. Years later, after he was gone, a critic wrote of “the novels 
Galsworthy wrote endlessly until he died”. 

There was no trace of all this in Ada’s letters. She was sympathising 
with our family bereavement, on July ist, and inviting me to send 
along more typescripts of new novels to read. But of their own doings, 
this: “. - - our Wimbledon week, and we have been greatly cheered by 
Austin’s lovely play. He looks as if he couldn’t possibly do much 
against his hefty adversaries, but he does so play with his head.” J. G. 
was still inclined to play tennis when he could get a good hard game 
and then go away to change, much to the disappointment of those who 
gathered at Bury House to see his all too brief appearances on their 
hard court. Ada’s references to his exploits took me back to the days 
when I had leaned out of the little top window of the studio at 
Campden Hill to watch the play in the adjoining courts. 

A little later, on July 15th, Ada had a chill, but had passed the time 
reading the typescript of The Lame Dog^ and sent me two pages of 
pencilled criticism. 

On July 30th I received a letter which gives so good an idea of how 
ready they were to do anything to help the difficult cause of German 
rapprochement. “Mr. Bembe from Munich is travelling about England 
and Scotland, and if he comes your way he would be glad if you would 
give him any information about life in England today,” She added a 
private note: “I could think of no one but you who could probably 
satisfy his eternal thirst for knowledge. He seems specially interested 
in education, he has only just left school . . . quite intelligent and well- 
mannered . . - his parents were friends of Kudo’s parents. . . .” 

Alas, we did not see him, but he went to my brother’s in Edinburgh, 
and was reported as being very tall, most polite, polylingual and really 
anxious to know the facts about and to understand the British. Later 
in the year Kudo and Vi stopped for two nights with us on their way 
to Bury and Kudo said, “Bembe was about the one person who could 
make my. uncle talk now . . . we haven’t heard him say so much for a 
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long while/’ This was I think the first hint of how J. G, was retiring 
into a partly native, partly Harrovian reticence. That autumn, engaged 
in writing a chapter for G. M. Young’s Early Victorian England^ I 
unearthed an eye-witness account of the cholera visitation in Exeter in 
1832, and I discovered with amusement that a Mr. “Golsworthy” 
owned the water supply of the Devonian capital, and sent the document 
to Ada, who replied: “since Mr. G. was a decent body I wonder he was 
not drawn and quartered. What a wrong-headed lot they were.” On 
November 5 th she and Vi had been reading Through the Jllenin Gate 
with some interest and apt criticism. There was nothing abnormal 
about her saying “we shall not be up in H’stead till November 21st, 
and start for Paris on November 22nd and back again on the zyth.” 
It sounded just like their usual busy life. In fact, the three volumes of 
the trilogy End ofthe Chapter appeared with more than usual regularity. 
Maid in November 2nd, Flowering TVilderness^ow^rrlh^x 

3rd, 1932, and Over the River on October 3rd, 1933. But by then . . .! 

It was when I wrote to ask if they would be going to the Authors’ 
Society Dinner and to congratulate him on the Nobel Prize that I received 
what proved to be my last letter from him. It was in Ada’s writing, 
except for his initials, and came from Bury on November 14th, 1932. 

“My dear Ralph—Delightful to see your handwriting and to read 
the delightful sentiments you express. Forgive my brevity. I thought 
you’d prefer to see Ada’s handwriting to mine. I’m afraid we shall be 
far from home on December 9th on our way to Stockholm and—cold 
it will be. Love from all. Yours, J. G.” 

He did not go to Stockholm. I think the fact got into the papers, 
and I heard vague rumours that he was ill. Knowing how he hated 
illness and its attendant loss of liberty, above all, how he hated fuss, 

I forbore to ask Ada about him until mid-January. Rudo replied on 
January 19th, “Uncle is still very ill. We have been trying so far 
successfully to keep the news of this quiet, as it is Uncle’s special wish.” 
He warned me of the strain on Ada and plainly there was nothing to be 

done but to avoid bothering her, and to hope. 

But a fortnight later, on 31st January 1933, she wrote herself: 
“My dear Ralph—I am terribly grieved to have to grieve you by 
saying that my dearest one died this morning at 9.15—cause, cerebral 
thrombosis, and arterial sclerosis and teeth poisons and everything that 
could undermine the sweetest and soundest of men body and soul. I can¬ 
not write more now, and have been waiting to reply to your kind i^^te 
until there might be more comforting news. Much love to you both.” 



CHAPTER X 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

The Final Frame of a career. The Third Trilogy. 
End of the Chapter. The last three plays and 
smaller ones. The Galsworthy Festival. The Life 

and Letters 


E very death brings with it the numbing sense of finality. I need 
hardly describe with what an impact this particular death fell upon 
us. It was the end of so much. I doubt if at first we clearly imagined 
Ada going on without him. It was hard enough to continue our own 
normal lives, without his figure in the near distance. But our “reaction” 
was to think of what small thing one could do, to record what he had 
been to us, and if anyhow possible, to afford some unobtrusive 
acceptable comfort to Ada. The very words make nonsense as one 
writes them. Of course there was nothing to be done, and the least 
gesture could only be an impertinence. And yet . . . and yet, when, 
that same morning David Garnett telephoned to me to write a notice 
for the New Statesman and Nation^ I accepted the task. I had just that 
justification which may have become apparent in these pages. Conrad 
and Hudson, perhaps the closest friends as distinct from relatives, were 
gone, and many another, and perhaps it would be hard to find anyone 
in 1933 who remembered, and had cause to remember as vividly as I, 
what Jack had looked like, even the words he said, before he became 
known, much less before he became famous as J. G. There were too, 
all those letters written during nearly thirty years. Finally, since the 
New Statesman and Nation could hardly ignore so grave an event, it 
was probable that Ada would as soon have me do it as someone who 
knew him less well. I did it. I told what I knew as simply and straight¬ 
forwardly as possible. The only portion of my article that is of any 

importance after what is contained in this narrative is the concluding 
sentence: 

“To think that we shall never see him again, that he will write no 
more, is incredible nonsense. He is of those who do not merely endear 
themselves. He left an ineffaceable mark on those with whom he came 
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in contact, the Literature he adorned, the country of which he was so 

central a type. ... There followed a quotation of his own words about 
his father from A Portrait (in A Motley). 

I do not repent these heartfelt words. I went by invitation to the 
Memorial Service in Westminster Abbey. Of the actual disposal of 
his body, I shall say nothing, respecting that privacy he so urgently 
desired. But the Abbey service did seem to me inevitable, deeply as one 
felt at moments that Ada should have been spared it. She did not flinch 
however, and I believe she chose the music, and how much else in the 
order of service I do not know. It was conducted by the Dean of 
W^estminster. \Ve went to our places while the organ was playing the 
Chorale Prelude of Bach. The choir sang Crofts’ setting of John 
XI, 25, and then Psalm XV. The lesson was from Ecclesiasticus 
XLIV, 1-15, “Let us now praise famous men”. Then Bach’s “Jesu Joy 
of man’s desiring”; the Lord’s Prayer and two others followed, and 
“O God our help in ages past”. But just before that, the Dean, coming 
down among us, with that informality that only the most English of 
English occasions can afford, said quite simply and briefly: 

“Let us not close this service in memory of John Galsworthy with¬ 
out mention of his work—of that which he did for the poor and 
oppressed—for those whom he desired to see healthier and happier— 
of that which he did in the cause of International Peace. Let us remem¬ 
ber how he enriched English Literature.” 

Then came the hymn. Then the music of Bach, and it was over. 

Inside the order of service was printed his own: 

. . . Let not my sinking 

In dark be for nought, my death a vain thing! 

God, let me know it the end of man’s fever: 

Make my last breath a bugle call, carrying 

Peace o’er the valleys and cold hills for ever! 

The whole verse, beginning, “God, I am travelling out to death’s 
sea,” was printed in the card of acknowledgment that Ada and Rudo 
and Vi contrived to send to those who wrote. It must have been a 
stupendous task. 

There was no mistaking what had happened. From Royalty and the 
Prime Minister (who was present at the Memorial Service) came the 
messages, from many European countries and especially from America, 
appreciation and expression of the sense of loss. The Times had a 
second leader as well as an obituary, the Sunday papers contained 
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important estimates of him from Desmond MacCarthy, Gerald Gould, 
E, B. Osborn and Ivor Brown. In old Norwich, the Eastern Daily 
Press gave him two columns. Most of it was right and necessary, some 
of it was of permanent value. But to old personal friends who had so 
often seen him in his big winged chair by the fireside, or astride Peggy, 
or walking with one or another of his dogs, it seemed a queer unreal 
shadow that was thrown upon that great public screen of newsprint. 
As for the little snapshots of Ada and Vi leaving the Abbey, the 
details, the fact of Ada’s Norwich birth, and that a recently finished 
novel “lay in his study at Grove Lodge” which some hard-driven 
reporter had nosed out, one had a feeling that such things were not 
fame. Xhey were notoriety. It was hard to repress a vision of his face 
at his grimmest, regarding these efforts to feed the public’s insatiable 
lust for “intimate details”. 

The urgent thing seemed to be to let Ada alone. Heaven knew she 
had enough heartbreaking and back-breaking toil, doing what was 
necessary, struggling with a mass of correspondence, small detail, one 
shrank from imagining it all; it was hers, so private. 

But the silence did not outlast three weeks. On February 22nd she 
wrote from Grove Lodge: “Have you any letters from my well- 
beloved that you could lend me, of interest for biographical purposes.^ 
The biographer is H. V. Marrot, and I have undertaken to collect 
personal letters. ... It gave us great pleasure. Here at last was some 
small thing we could do\ Had I any letters.^ It was some small satis¬ 
faction that from the age of twenty and a half when I received the 
first, I had kept every one. There were one hundred and thirty under 
his own signature, including those four which Ada had written when 
he was very busy and he had only signed, but excluding many in which 
Ada had quoted his opinions or advice- It was hard to make up one’s 
mind if it were really useful, not to say kind, to pile on to the top of 
the mass of stuff from Conrad and Garnett, Murray, Barrie, Barker, 
Masefield, who else, an extra hundred or so, largely concerned widi 

small detail about my affairs.^ In the end I asked her that, and had a 
reply by return: 

“Do you mind sending along all the letters.^ It is so difficult to 

know exactly what the biographer would want; extracts must be in 

relation to other extracts no doubt—I shall type them out myself, I 

don t like their going into anyone else’s hands; so your letters may 

be longer m coming back to you than I thought, but you won’t mind, 

1 know. 
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“We are here for about three weeks. . . . There is so much to do. 
With dear love to you both.” 

A modest estimate of what she was doing! And a most revealing 
statement of the way in which she set about providing the material for 
what became the Life and Letters, On March ist she acknowledged my 
parcel, and repeated her assurance that they should not go out of her 
hands- This I attribute to some of the assaults on her privacy she must 
have suffered during those days. How she must have worked! On 
March 24th she said: “I have copied all but a dozen and will return 
those very shortly- Thank you for letting me have them: they haven’t 
been out of my hands, I’m returning the main body herewith because 
we are going to Bury. . - . The work is overwhelming and I seem to 
tackle it ever more feebly! But in a way it is invaluable. ... I hope we’ll 
meet again some day!” That last sentence shows how she felt that the 
whole world had come to an end. The “dozen” retained came on 
26th March from Bury and we sent her a box of our own violets to 

cheer her at her task. 

On April 13th she was able to say: “The biographer is still collect¬ 
ing material, and very early material is . . . difficult to come at. ... I 
enjoyed typing the letters—strange to be grateful to a typewriter, but 
it provides me (J,n conjunction with his letters) the best moments I get- 
And then, as if she noticed she had mentioned herself, she went on to 


talk about my poems. 

There was still some small service one could render, for it soon 
transpired (I was not altogether surprised) that since the long distant 
day when J. G. took over the trusteeship from my father, she had been 
spared every thought and sight of her own affairs arising from the 
substantial bequests of her father and brother. It soon appeared that 
J. G.’s death left only one trustee of the original number, one of 
advanced age. All she knew was that the income was paid into her 
account and that she had seen an envelope marked “Ada’s affairs . 
Rudo and I were able to step in and help her, as the due proving of 

his will must necessarily be a protracted affair. 

It was November before I saw her again. They had all been away 
abroad to try and recover somewhat from the catastrophe of January 
31st. The short letters I received showed, and said, how desperately 
tired she was, and yet, paradoxically, how grateful to be fully em¬ 
ployed, so as to be numbed, as it were, against the sense of utter 

bereavement that lay in wait for her at any moment she 
Apparently the brief holiday and the resumption of the business of the 
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Life and Letters on her return had done her some service. Outwardly 
she was herself, collected and serene, very active (it was unbelievable 
that she was approaching her seventieth year), played deck tennis with 
us at Bury and was as grateful as ever for small services connected with 
her own as distinct from Galsworthy affairs. But one could never tell, 
she had always been instinct with courage and adept at sparing others 
the sight of her darker feelings. The short visit I paid to her at Bury 
was outwardly cheerful, or as near it as any visit could be, when at 
every turn, there were his vacant chair, his empty room, the lack of his 
voice, and the piles of letters and papers she was still dealing with. 
But if I quoted her spoken and written words, they would be largely 
concerned with the lectures I had begun to give to various bodies on 
his career, and she approved the script and emphasised the importance 
and the sheer skill of the final trilogy of End of the Chapter^ then just 

completed, by the posthumous publication of Over the River^ the third 
of the Charwell novels. 

I think their place comes here in this survey. I do not know that 
there is an authority for calling them the Charwell novels, except con¬ 
venience. For what are they? I will make a guess that when eventually 
his work is discussed in detail, they will provide one of the problems 
over which people may take sides. 

The central figure of this third Trilogy is a young girl just of age, 

and recently presented” with her sister. If she were only that, 

Elizabeth ( Dinny ) Charwell, elder daughter of General (retired) Sir 

Conway Charwell of Condaford Grange, Oxford, might be only a 

charming English girl such as any novelist might like to make the 

central character of his work. But to me at least, she is a good deal more 

than that. What exactly, I can best suggest by asking at the outset, as I 

have so often asked myself: W^hy did J. G. switch over from the long 

epic of the Forsytes to a whole domestic and social scene, related to 

that of the Saga and the Comedy it is true, but only in a rather remote 

and parallel sense? The Charwell novels do not derive from the 

Forsyte ones. The first of them. Maid in VEahing^ opens with the aged 

Bishop of Porthchester, “Cuffs” Charwell (pronounced Cherril) on 
his deathbed. 

comes the first small link. We have heard of his Lordship 
e ore. In A Sad Affair , the chapter of Forsyte ^Change which describes 
Young Jolyon’s escapade with the moneylender, this same “Cuffs” 
Charwell was one of the boon companions with whom the second of 
the Forsytes learned to play baccarat with such lethal consequences. 
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This deathbed scene, however, does not relate back to that incident 
but enables J. G. to bring together, round the last moments of their 
revered and eminent ancestor, the four Charwell brothers, Conway 
the soldier, Adrian the curator, Hilary the parson (who has already 
appeared in Swan Song) and Lionel the judge. Why.^ What was the 
attraction of this family who differed from the Forsytes, however 
much the difference had become masked by the influence common to 
both families, of property, public school training and social leadership.^ 
In the fact that its members had not risen by trade. They had always 
been at Condaford, from the Conquest, or near enough. The link 
between the two differing but typical English families is that the 
Charwells’ sister “Em” is the wife of Sir Laurence Mont, and therefore 
Fleur’s mother-in-law. It is with General Charwell’s daughter Dinny 
that we have to deal, as though J. G. had finished with the Forsyte 
Fleur who had dominated four and a fraction of the six Forsyte books, 
and felt, in the utter fairness of his mind, that he must present some 
other element in the English, the oldest, least disturbed, most mixed 
of all social composts in Europe. He found it, if I am right, in a type 
which was older, had matured longer than the Forsytes, with their 
“Superior Dossett” and other ancestors whom old Jolyon characterised 
as “yeoman, very small beer’. No Charwell could remember hearing 
of any ancestor so comparatively recently in trade. Why did J. G. look 

for this.^ 

I remember so well going up to Grove Lodge to dine and sleep, I 
cannot say at what date, but it was after my own childhood’s home had 
been broken up by my mother’s death in 1924, and before the Forsytes 
had their pedigree elaborated for ^ Modern Comedy in 1928. I took 
up with me to show them one or two curios I had unearthed in going 
through our Mottram family papers, three letters written in the 1740s, 
and an old freemanship “parchment”, a mourning ring, and other 
trifles that I forget. They were both very interested, and when I put 
my things away, J. G. suddenly began to talk. Always reticent, the 
world’s best listener, it was above all unusual that he should talk about 
his forebears, for until they began to suggest to him the characters and 
scenes of the developing Forsyte theme, he made little of any past , 
his own or another. I used to twit him with having no historical sense, 
and he would smilingly admit that he used to make verses during 
history hours at Harrow; that he was no archaeologist (Ada agreed 
with him. It was not until years afterwards that they even ^oked at 
Gothic cathedrals, or that she spoke with affection of that of Norwich, 
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in the shadow of which she had passed much of her infancy.) What 
sticks in my mind is that, on the evening in question, he talked ex¬ 
clusively of his mother—no Forsyte, produced photographs of her 
(she was a very beautiful woman, with a sensitive refined profile, as 
can be seen by the photograph of her in the Life and Letters), 

Anyone can now read his own note in that work about his 
mother, and see why I think that at a certain period in his work 
(had he any premonition that he would not live to see End of the 
Chapter published?) he may have felt somehow constrained to correct 
the very full use he had made of his paternal heritage by turning to his 
other side, and setting his final trilogy in an atmosphere of those very 
much older and originally landed (in the sense of owning, not merely 
farming, land) maternal relatives. Anyhow, that is what they are, and 
the “business’ of End of the Chapter is with the front that the very 
oldest stratum in English society makes, in the person of Dinny, the 
most English girl of her class tliat ever was, against the social and 
economic revolution of the twentieth century that seems destined to 
destroy her and all like her. That can easily be checked up, by com¬ 
paring her with Fleur, of whom we get occasional glimpses in this last 
trilogy, sufficient to distinguish her hard, logical, “French” disillu¬ 
sionment. Dinny is never hard, has no drop of French blood for eight 
hundred years, and is incapable of disillusionment. She has every 
chance to feel it. For we see her, the protagonist, if one can so label a 
charming young thing (she was a girl bridesmaid of fourteen at the 
wedding of her cousin Michael and Fleur, and only ten when the First 
World War broke out) of a last stand of essential Englishness against 
the nefarious atmosphere of the nineteen-thirties. Alas, that J. G. did 
not live to see how the new England that in so many ways he deplored 
could still rise and shape its course, under the leadership that he would 
so much have approved of, that of his acquaintance Churchill. We see 
Dinny in three connected, but distinct, dramas, as it were, posed in a 
triptych, for the middle one is especially hers. 

In Maid’in-Waiting her soldier brother Hubert, who has taken a 
leave-time job of transport officer in a South American expedition of 
discovery led by a fine forceful American, Hallorsen, becomes involved 
in a shooting over a question of proper treatment of mules. Bolivia 
applies for his extradition on a charge of murder, and Dinny (and his 
vivid young wife, and sailor brother-in-law) move, if not heaven and 
earth, at least the Foreign Office and members of the Government, to 
save him. In the end Dinny’s limpid honesty and affection (or is it 
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the scruples of the examining magistrate?) prevail and her brother is 
released. There is a fine sub-plot, a study of madness which gave an 
Otherwise irrelevant outlet to J. G/s burning claustrophobia, his 
implacable opposition to any forced confinement. 

The second theme, occupying the central panel. Flowering Wilder¬ 
ness^ is Dinny’s peculiarly, and brings back that arch figure of dis¬ 
illusionment, ^i^t^ilfred Desert, sometime Fleur’s would-be lover, whose 
exile for years in the Middle East is said to have brought about his con¬ 
version to Islam at the pistol point of an Arab fanatic. Here we have 
the stiff back of Old England in reverse, for the thing he is accused 
of betraying is not so much Christianity, as the English sense of form, 
of loyalty to an inherited tradition, all, in fact, that Dinny patently 
stands for. He falls in love with Dinny and she with him and we see 
the impossible attempt to mate, not so much two people as two oppos¬ 
ing principles. His eventual final self-exile leaves her stranded with the 
withering of the Flowering Wilderness she had tried to create for him. 

The last (posthumously published) is Over the River, in which 
Dinny’s younger sister Clare seeks release from a too hasty if brilliant 
match with an Empire builder of devouring charm. Once again I ask 
myself, did J. G. feel obscurely that this was his last chance to deal with 
the problem of the dissolving of an ill-matched marriage, which he first 
began in Fhe Man of Property^ The sub-plot here ends with Dinny at 
last well and truly mated to a sympathetic if lightly emphasised 
character Dornford, as if J. G. felt he must leave a last impression that 
earthly ills are not without their long postponed cure. 

And again, as I look at it, is that all that the End of the Chapter 
contains? No indeed. There is a whole world that cannot be epitomised. 
There are, in fact, several worlds. The scope of the Charwell novels 
is much wider than that of the Forsyte Chronicles. We move far from 
the limits of Park Lane and the Poultry, of Mapledurham and South 
Square. Through all three runs a vein of international conditions. The 
battle over Hubert’s extradition, in Maid-in- Waiting, is fought out in 
the anterooms of the Foreign Office and the social occasions of the 
heads of the state, with the Minister of a foreign power in the back¬ 
ground. The tragedy of young Desert, in Flowering Wilderness, 
actually took place in Darfur, though we only see the English reper¬ 
cussions of it. And in Over the River Desert at last finds the peace 
which this world cannot give, by drowning in a far Eastern river, while 
the husband from whom Clare Charwell seeks release is a highly placed 
official in Ceylon. This may seem a superficial mode of classification by 
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circumstances, but the individual characterisation has the same quality. 
These Charwells form part of a class whose members have always led, 
and still to a large extent lead, the fortunes of the British family of 
nations, the only virile semi-aristocratic class remaining in such a 
position. That is what Dinny, their latest and female descendant, is, 
that is why she thinks she can influence her brother’s and sister’s fates, 
and even that of the most wayward character J. G. ever fished out of 
the debris of the First \ 5 '^orld ^JFar. ^^e do not need to accompany 
them to the ends of the earth. It is what they are, not the places they go 
to, that gives the characters of these novels their distinctive flavour. 
Among the Forsytes we saw property, and the strong, honest but 
individualistic judgment it breeds, on the defensive in a new age. In 
these books it is something older, the tradition of service and leader¬ 
ship which is at bay, amid the alarms of 1931. Around and amid the 
main figures gathers the whole fabric of the old and still solid order, 
butler and gardeners, Wilfred’s ex-batman, even the dog “Foch”. But 
perhaps the quality is exemplified in none of the leading characters so 
well as in Em, Lady Mont, with her swaying walk, her dispirited 
speech, her deep sense of being rooted and fixed while other things and 
people circle about her. W^hen at length it looks as if the chivalresque 
and able young barrister is at last making Dinny forget Wilfred, 
forget her instinctive obligations to others and remember herself, it 
is Aunt Em who summarises the possibility. She tells her husband: 

“Dinny will have two boys and a girl!” 

“Deuce she will. That’s counting her chickens rather fast.” 

Somebody must. Give me a nice kiss. . . . W^hen she marries, she’ll 
only be half there for a long time.” 

“Better half there at the beginning than not at all at the end. But 
what makes you think she’ll take him?” 

“My bones. . . . Harridges for beds!” 

A woman of other family history would have expressed it differ¬ 
ently or not expressed it at all. A Charwell woman could afford to 

think aloud and not to trouble if anyone overheard her, or what one 
thought when one did. 

In 1935 Ada wrote a preface to these Charwell novels giving their 
dates of writing. Not much can be deduced, for the busy man he still 
was had to put continuous work aside for various interventions. If 
there were any significance, it is that Maid-in-Waiting took thirty 
months. Wilderness twelve, and Over the River nine. Was he sub¬ 
conscious that he had only just time? I doubt it, for the work was done 
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in places as various as Majorca, Biarritz, Hampstead, Mont Dore, a 
whole winter in Arizona, Merano and Ischl- All were begun at Bury 
and the last finished on the eve of his last birthday. The original group 
title of this trilogy was The Old Order or Of an Old Family but both 
were felt to savour of class conflict. The choice of The End of the 
Chapter was made before he knew he would not begin another. 

Ada pointed out how he had gradually caught up, how he was writ¬ 
ing, in 1906 of 1886, but how the last letter in Over the River is dated 
August loth and the words in fact were written on the 14th August 
1931. She traced some of the milestones he had passed on his “long, 
long journey” “from the passionate young satirist, tilter at windmills 
under a wild sky ... to the tolerant and sagacious observer. . . . Irene 
giving so little and enduring so much, Fleur giving nothing and 
taking a good deal . . . Dinny giving so much and taking so little. - . 

She concluded: “It may be seen however . . . that his journeying 
through life had increased the writer’s love for his fellow human, 
though it had by no means decreased his loathing for cruelty, coward¬ 
ice, intolerance. But above and beyond all, like Ferrand in The Pigeon^ 
he could still say, “Good God, give me to understand!” 

On January i6th, 1934 Ada was “still sorting and peering into 
material for the biographer”. Bury had been given up, Rudo and Vi 
Sauter had found a suitable house near Rye. She no longer cared to 
go to the Royal Literary Fund Banquet, and one cannot wonder, for 
it would only have reminded her of former times. But she ventured to 
Brittany for a change. She was at Bogliaco sul Garda in the following 
spring. But by now two events connected with the aftermath of J- G.’s 
career developed. A project was taking shape of which the main 
instigator was Leon M. Lion, for a Galsworthy Festival. It consisted 
of a series of theatrical performances at the Playhouse, and was 
planned to begin in April and extend over May. A large and influential 
committee was formed embracing not only widely known names of 
literature and the stage, but the Prime Minister, a long list of Ambassa¬ 
dors and High Commissioners. A very old friend, Charles Evans, so 
long the moving spirit of Heinemann, the firm which had published 
the three trilogies, the single novels from The Island Pharisees on¬ 
wards, and the collections of shorter pieces, wrote the foreword for 
the programme: 

“For nearly thirty years Galsworthy has been recognised as one of 
the most potent, if at the same time one of the most disturbing, forces 

in English Drama- 
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“He brought a new technique to play-writing, and on that account 
alone has always been sure of his place in the dramatic records of his 
time; but the mere fact that his methods and his point of view have 
influenced the development of the drama, not only in his own country 
but in every country in Europe, is not enough to explain the extra¬ 
ordinary vitality of his work, and the hold which it has upon so wide 
a circle of admirers, 

“It is not merely as a social and intellectual force that Galsworthy is 
supreme, it is because, both as dramatist and novelist, he has expressed 
supremely the spiritual significance (if one may call it so) of the problem 
of modern life—the contagious conflict, never more apparent than it is 
today, between the desire for material, and the necessity for spiritual 
well-being—the urgent striving after the things which do not ulti¬ 
mately matter and the neglect of things which matter most of all, ^the 
beauty and the loving of the lf^orld\ 

“It is, in fact, as an apostle of the doctrine of beauty in its widest 
sense that Galsworthy takes his place in modern literature. Nobody can 
see one of his plays without being profoundly moved^ or remain quite the 
same afterwards. Their mere power as stories in dramatic form, their 
humanity, their sympathetic understanding of all the springs of the 
human heart, combined with their amazing technical skill make them 
certain of appeal to the casual theatre-goer as well as to the serious 
student of the drama, 

Galsworthy stands in this present age for all that is best and sanest 
in the idealism which brings the vision of a better world. He stands for 
cleanness of view and for courageous expression. He speaks for those 
who cannot speak for themselves, and if, sometimes, he disturbs our 
easy complacency, that in itself is one of his greatest virtues, 

“During the Festival Season Mr. Leon M- Lion is initiating at the 
Playhouse Theatre, the opportunity will occur for his plays to be seen 
in their relation to one another, and as separate aspects of his interpre¬ 
tation of life.” 

Lady Cunard gave an At Home to meet the members of the 
Committee at 7 Grosvenor Square on Tuesday i6th April 1935, and I 
was asked to join the speakers on that occasion, the others being the 
Chinese Ambassador, Sir Thomas Beecham and Edward Bernstein. 
Ada kept control over what was said. On my script she “made a few 
trifling changes . . . don’t adopt them unless you are convinced. 
Nothing is more uncomfortable than to do or say things in someone 
else’s way. . , . Yes, certainly give that light on his writing to music; 

s 
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I think, and love to think, it helped him however little. . . As 
amended by her it read as follows, and is perhaps worth record as 
showing what she felt ought to be said on such an occasion: 

“I have been asked to speak to you of John Galsworthy as one 
remembering him in the days before he was famous. I shall try to tell 
you how he looked, thirty years ago, when I first saw him in Norwich, 
to which business had brought him.’^ Here I omit what I have re¬ 
printed elsewhere. I concluded: 

“May I emphasise that his success, though rapid, was not the 
foregone conclusion it now seems. And in this connexion I am again 
reminded of his relations with horses. He had had occasion to change 
his spare horse, and a new animal was stabled at Wingstone. In its 
stall he caused to be pinned up, for the instruction of the groom, a 
document called ‘The Horse's Prayer' which ran somewhat thus: 

Please keep my stable clean and pray 
Fill up the rack with fresh sweet hay. 

In the morning he was told that the young horse had jumped the half¬ 
door and run off, and, before going, had eaten the ‘Horse's Prayer'. 

“Just thus, the creatures of his fancy sometimes proved difficult and 
elusive. But he persevered and the results are before you. May we hope 
that, if our civilisation suffers eclipse, when they dig us up, those who 
re-discover us may hit upon something of his, perhaps the record of a 
Galsworthy Festival Season. For then we know that there will be, 
before the eyes of some new curious world a penetrating, fair and 
worthy presentation of the world as it was in our time." 

Alas! The Festival did not run the six months originally planned, 
although I believe many of the performances were admirable (Ada 
herself was enthusiastic about Justice^ with its new Falder). 

I have not the knowledge to be able to write with any confidence 
on the course of literary reputations. I have ventured the opinion that 
J. G. himself felt that in his latter years he did not get the attention he 
once commanded. I notice that about this time Ada, who found my 
books but not his on the bookstall at Lugano station said: “I don't 
know why Tauchnitz trouble to publish him- I think it must be a sort 
of ritual to them." It is difficult, perhaps foolish, to make a guess, but 
I should say, on vague grounds, that the early nineteen-twenties had 
been the period during which he was still “hot news". It seems reason¬ 
able also to suppose that one cannot remain “news" to the same extent 
perpetually, that the Order of Merit and the Nobel Prize had a remote 
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effect on the subconscious feelings of the public that his career was 
crowned, and one cannot crown a career twice. There had, I suppose, 
always been a paradoxical quality in his outlook, which at first, made 
people prick up their ears and listen. But later, his public became com¬ 
posed of a larger number of less critical readers, more and more library 
users who read him because they had heard his name and that police 
court scenes (from The Silver Box in 1906 to Over the River, he 
constantly used them), desperate adventures {Escape'), and “situations” 
abounded, found, to their dismay that tliey were being invited to think. 

The paradox consisted in that: How could a man who was evidently 
familiar with the best of all possible lives, that in which one has enough 
money not to work, but devotes one’s time to hunting and racing, 
loving and appearing in the witness box, suddenly “go all serious”, 
a good deal more serious than Bernard Shaw.^ 

Or it may be that reputations undergo a natural process of rise and 
fall. An author’s name in the papers, especially when his death is noticed 
by Royalty and mourned in the Abbey, raises his publicity temperature. 
But after that, when he cannot again be the recipient of national and 
international awards, can no more write, it may decline. At the time I 
write this his figure is again rising. Escape has long been filmed and 
shown in London and the provinces. Within the recent years his novels, 
mainly Forsyte Chronicles, have been read and his plays produced by 
the B.B.C., it seems to me more often than those of Barrie, Bennett, 
Shaw, ^^ells, Chesterton, Conrad, the only immediate contemporaries 
of his to win their way (posthumously) beside him, into the new 
mechanical means, that offer an author a field on which to make himself 
heard more widely than in J. G.’s lifetime. At his death in 1933 the 
B.B.C. programmes were but a shadow of what they have since 
become, and the screen picture industry has since developed into an art 

hardly recognisable for the gangster-dominated Guignol entertain- 
ment it then so often was. 

On October 19th, 1934 I see that Ada said: “the biography can’t be 
ready for publication on October 28th as arranged; it will be the ist 
or 2nd week in November, or if that is impossible, it will be best to 
hold it over till January.” However, I received my copy as a Christmas 
present (1935) and will express my admiration for that masterly work 
with its 800 pages of print and its sixty pages of illustrations, surely one 
of the best biographies ever penned of a great figure, devoted author, 
lover and friend, brother and uncle. I could not help a little thrill at 
the sight of the letters he had written to me, among those to so many 
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Others, the records of visits to Wingstone and Grove Lodge. With its 
publication, with the conclusion of the Festival, it only remains to see 
what I can add to the exposition of the last items in his career. 

When the 1150 pages of the volume of The Plays of John Gals¬ 
worthy was issued by Duckworth in 1930, its contents listed twenty- 
seven items, twenty being full length dramas (by which I mean that 
they would occupy a normal evening’s entertainment of about three 
hours, as the commercial theatre of his day was organised) and seven 
“miniature” plays (by which I mean that they would occupy less). But 
this is not the only classification- The Little Dream stands by itself in 
the latter category as to length, but is largely in verse, and in spirit 
almost a poem, domesticated to stage form. One full length play. 
Old English^ and four of the miniature ones are dramatised versions of 
prose pieces- They are The First and the Last, The Little Man, Hall¬ 
marked, and Defiat, The whole volume superseded seven volumes in 
which they had been published in sets of three (and some singly). 
Escape, and Exiled had appeared as single volumes, but not The Roof 

Of this bulk of work I have endeavoured to give such information 
as I can add- But Escape (1926) I did not see until it became a screen 
picture: Exiled, and The Roofl have never seen- Escape I can well 
believe was one of his major “box office” successes- It begins with that 
uneasy incident that had dogged his thoughts since The Island 
Pharisees, of the utter wrongness of leaving arrest for solicitation in 
the hands of the average overworked and underpaid police constable, 
trained and equipped usually for such utterly different duties. J- G. 
detested any sort of “moral” censorship of conduct as much as of 
authority. 

The prologue shows us Matt Dennant, a young man in easy 
circumstances, crossing Hyde Park on his way back from the races- 
A girl asks him for a light, he exchanges a few words with her and is 
about to pass on when a plain clothes officer arrests her for “accosting”. 
Matt protests, there is a scuffle and the detective falls so that his head 
strikes the iron park railings. The blow kills him. 

We next see Matt doing his three years in Princetown for man¬ 
slaughter- He runs off from a working party in a fog, and in a moment 
the hunt is up. From thence, in sundry disguises, with deliberate or 
unconscious aid from all sorts of people, until his eventual surrender 
in a village church, to save the very Christian parson from having to 
take a false oath for his benefit. Matt Dennant is a hunted outcast. That 
fact, and the Dartmoor scene, gave J. G. one of those opportunities he 
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SO loved. Nothing shows better the quality of his work than the fact 
that this play, the animus behind which springs from his burning sense 
of the tyranny of human institutions, of how ideas, in themselves well 
intentioned such as the purity of our streets and the sacredness of the 
law and its personnel, when rigidly applied, press upon the individual, 
came to rival in popularity the crude crook dramas of the screen. It 
survived very well the twenty-two years between its writing and my 
seeing it, twice in a fortnight, in one London and one Norwich 
cinema. It is true that certain changes had kept it up to date. Matt 
Dennant has become an ex-squadron leader of the Second World War, 
the little old ladies in their Dartmoor home and the visitor to the 
moorland hotel have combined to become the pretty hard-riding 
daughter of the local squire, but the fact remains. J. G. was able to 
portray the hunted and the hunter in alternate glimpses, and to give 
human nature (as Beerbohm said so many years before) credit for the 
very best intentions. We all like that. 

Exiled (first played at Wyndham’s Theatre on 19th June 1929) is a 
play of which the heroine is England. Neither the main male nor female 
character has a star part. Indeed the most prominent role is that of a 
tramp caught in the act of laming Sir Charles Denbury’s horse on the 
way to the races. But around that incident we see grouped one of the 
problem situations of that day. Sir Charles has sold his old-fashioned 
coal pit; Mr. John Mozer, the risen industrialist who bought it, has 
closed It, the miners and Sir Charles are equally resourceless save for 
the hope of “making a bit” on his horse. The real drama is therefore 
the reaction of the British character to its contemporary circumstances 
shown m the speech and actions of old landed and new rich folk’ 
miners, commercials, innkeeper, groom, tramp with three of their 
emale counterparts. J. G. had taken the lot of the miners of those days 
much to heart, had written a pamphlet to persuade many of them to 
emigrate. It has to be explained nowadays that coal was then so 
plentilul and cheap that it appeared impossible to sell enough of it to 
iteep the miners employed. But as ever the excitement of the capture 
and summary “trial” of the tramp, who is nearly tarred and feathered, 

^^^‘'^self, the rivalry of Sir Charles’ “Flying Kite” 
and Sir John Mozer’s “Evolution” were left adroitly in the foreground. 

1 gather that it had a mixed and not very enthusiastic reception, and 
though some critics were favourable, it did not run for long. It sur¬ 
vives today not on a level with The Silver Box or even Escape, but 
as a searching social document. 
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The Roof was his last play. The scene is laid on the successive floors 
of one of those little hotels tucked away in the crowded streets of Paris, 
where the dinner is so good and the premises so ramshackle. We see, 
successively as we mount from the bar-restaurant, a rowdy cocktail 
party, containing a character not unlike young Jack Barthwick, who 
sets fire to the place in a tipsy grudge against the old waiter, and then 
the reaction of the various occupants of the floors above, invalid and 
children, eloping couple and an elderly one not unlike Colonel and 
Mrs. Ercott in The Dark Flower^ a violinist, a nurse and the rest, as 
they struggle to the roof from which they are precariously rescued by 
the French pompiers. The sheer ability of the writing, the contrasting 
characters, the humour made a fine and thrilling entertainment of which 
a bald summary of the action gives no idea. But one gathers that, after 
a brilliant start, the main body of criticism was unfavourable. 

I was not in the theatre, but from what I learned then and have since 
heard, much of the fault-finding came from the pens of younger men so 
completely out of touch with the world in which J. G. had lived for so 
long, by this date, as an earnest and thoughtful builder of dramas that 
won their way by an unprecedented natural stage sense, that they were 
incapable of appreciating it. As I turn it over now I see clearly enough 
that young men engaged in trying to fashion a new world would not 
like the portrayal of young people like themselves engaged in conduct 
of great danger to others, barely redeemed by heroism in the last line. 
There is another element, a purely personal one, that influences the 
play. J. G. had always a horror of fire. That I think is why he chose 
the end he did for Soames. He could imagine nothing more tragic. 

Of the miniature dramas. The Little Dream dated from the first 
years of his public career and remains what it was then, dawn in the 
mountains, the first awakening of a little soul to the delicate lines of 
evanescent beauty lighting up the rugged rock-circumstance by which 
our human lot is so closely confined. 

The First and the Last^ dramatisation of the story from Five Tales^ 
makes again first-rate stage matter- The struggle of the successful and 
worldly but staunch Keith Dennant, on the verge of his judgeship, to 
save his weak and erring but lovable brother was fine material, and 
the forensic concentration of J- G.^s mind never in my view did him 
greater service- The same on a smaller scale may be said of the forlorn 
German light-of-love in Defeat^ when she throws away her degradingly 
earned money to sing Die JFacht am Rhein in the moment of her 
country’s downfall. Not many dramatists had the breadth of view to 
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choose such a theme, or treat it so sympathetically. Hallmarked, and 
The Little Man, are short satires from the volume of the latter title. 
Slight and revealing, they were sometimes playedj there is, too, the 
deeply serious and sympathetic incident between a soldier, an ex¬ 
soldier and a girl called The Sun. Punch & Go is a scathing delineation 
of a producer trying to get over the footlights a real appeal of tenuous 
and sensitive beauty against its incarceration in words and habits. He 
is frustrated at the last moment by the craven ham-handedness of the 
theatre owner. The piece may possibly be J. G.’s own protest against 
the crippling commercial direction and circumstances of the London 
theatrical world. It has some delightful sketches of theatre personalities 
at rehearsal (during which the action takes place) and some beautiful 
lines. In the Manaton edition the volumes containing the plays have a 
preface of great interest because it declares his belief in a factor in all 
literary effort which alone explains his own achievement. One asks 
oneself how it is that characters, not particularly admirable in them¬ 
selves, such as Montague Dartie or Bill Cheshire, or Clare Dedmond 

hold the attention and create in one a particular excitement. This may 
be the answer: ^ 

“I suppose no dramatist ever satisfies himself. . . but he has lived, 
watched and written too long to believe the sanguine promise of some 

wonderful dramatic form. . . . The drama of the future, like 
the drama of the present and the past will just be that of those few 
creators who . . . have enough personality ... to compel a hearing.” 

There we leave it. He knew that he imposed himself on a public 
whose members were often unwilling to see things as he saw them or to 
see at all the sort of things he showed them. He continued with unusual 
candour: “It might be said of Shaw’s plays that he creates characters 
who express feelings they have not got . . . of mine that I create 
characters who have feelings they cannot express . . . this comes from 
e sort o subject and range of character which I temperamentally 
select . . . and the severely naturalistic medium to which I am pre¬ 
disposed.” He proceeds to confess the stringent limitations that he 
drew up for himself: “. . . my characters are practically all English men 
an women of today ... do not express themselves glowingly . . . 

< ^ most a genius for under-expression . . . resent being made to 

Slop over. . . . The best moment of any of my plays is . . . when 
^mony and Roberts bow dumbly to each other in mutual defeat. An 
nshinan or poet must have given them a page each.” He says that he 
oiten telt, when he witnessed plays from other hands: “There, you see. 
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that’s the way to write a play. ... yet sitting down to it again . . . 
I find stark words gathering from the mouths of stark people, and all 
hope of the happy mirage vanishing . . . once more there will be no 
frills round the cutlets and no tipsy cake; critics and public will feel 
again the discomfort of being plainly fed.” 

He further found himself “accused of being concerned with types, 
classes . . . movements, problems rather than with human nature. . . . 
They are part of the warp and woof of a complicated society in which 
the individual is as much netted in by encircling fates as ever were 
the creations of Greek dramatists- I rather resent,” he said, “the 
contention that my ‘puppets’ are always beaten in their struggle . . . 
they are spiritually emergent . , . come out of the fray with their heads 
bloody but unbowed- . . . Spiritual victory is not synonymous with 
being married and living happily ever afterwards. . . - Society stands 
to the modern individual as Gods or other elemental forces stood to the 
individual Greek. - - . a dramatist strongly and pitifully impressed by 
the encircling pressure of modern environment will neither create 
characters seven . . . feet high nor write plays detached from the 
problems of his times. . . . His only ambition is to present Truth as he 
sees it, gripping with it his - . . audience to produce in them a sort of 
mental or moral ferment, whereby vision may be enlarged, imagination 
livened, and understanding promoted.” 

Such in brief and intermittent but affectionate survey is the final 
volume of all those volumes, seventeen novels, twenty-seven plays, 
nearly a score of volumes of “collected” pieces, including poems, that 
make up the work of John Galsworthy, commemorated in the 
Galsworthy Festival and put on record by the publication of the 
Lifi and Letters, 
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W HAT remains to be said? 

I am sorely tempted to answer: “Nothing!” Indeed, I have pon¬ 
dered if I should not end this “Tribute” or double biography 
with his death, for after tliat, it can no longer be the same thing. As 
Ada said, on one of my first visits to her, a lone creature; “I ought to 
h^Megone out^ that day!” (i.e. 30th January 1933). Yet, claiming as I do, 
for this effort of mine, nothing more than the utility it may have some 
day, as the account of them by an eyewitness throughout half their lives 
and the whole of their effective partnership, to cut it short where 
dramatic fitness suggests would be to omit all mention of the con¬ 
clusion of the Char well Trilogy, the Lije and Letters ^ the Galsworthy 
Festival, and much else. For an unpredictable thing happened. 
Ada, a few months his senior, whose day-to-day condition varied 
abruptly, from moments of almost masculine vigour, to long bouts of 

chronic invalidism, survived his so much more robust constitution 
by over twenty years. 

During this period, she presided as I have shown, over the post¬ 
humous completion of End of the Chapter ^ and herself edited or wrote 
the ten books that deal with their travels, their “family” of dogs, 
collected or selected poems, and plays, and volumes of quotations from 
his prose. In this valuable amplification of the impression his works 
made on the public, she was joined by Hermon Quid, the indefatigable 
secretary of the P.E.N. Club, who recorded the unrivalled Presidency 
of that body by J. G.; and by J. G.’s sister Mabel (Mrs. Reynolds) who 
added memories of the childhood of the Galsworthy generation of 
which he was the senior and only renowned member. For already his 
fame had spread across a whole generation of our time, and the younger 
people who attended the Abbey Memorial Service could not remember, 

^d only knew by hearsay, of the reception of The Island Pharisees and 
The Silver Box, 

There were, in all, twelve volumes after his death, to which Ada 
wrote forewords, recounted memories or just gathered and inscribed 
extracts and oddments. In 1933 The W^inter Garden included one 

28 1 'T 
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complete piece in dramatic form, which gave the title to the whole. 
The scene is a Riviera hotel and he sub-titled it A Symphonic Squib. 
It is, in fact, very light farce, releasing the side of him that did grin, if 
it seldom chuckled- The second is a scene discarded from Escape^ “for 
his austere taste never would tolerate anything in his work that seemed 
to him redundant”, Ada commented. Finally there are two fragments 
that never reached completion. She also sent out a revised Awakening 
and Collected Poems^ and a selection of the latter in Benn’s Augustan 
Books. 

In 1935 Ada published a volume containing a most interesting 
collection of oddments, called Forsyte^ Pendyces and Others. Here is 
reprinted at length the rough material from which The Man of 
Property^ The Country House ^ The Stoic ^ and much else, were eventually 
to crystallize out. It is in the form of 80 pages of a novel entirely 
abortive as it then stood. Here are half a dozen stories or sketches of the 
nineteen-twenties, never gathered together before, a haunting tiny 
dream (or nightmare!) of 1914-18, and a story of 1895-6, some boy¬ 
hood’s reminiscences. There are also a dozen pieces of literary criti¬ 
cism, tributes, forewords and notes. 

The early story. The Doldrums^ Ada says “may have a special 
interest - . . from the fact that it gives true and striking portraits of 
Conrad (at that time first mate of the Torrens^ a sailing ship of the 
English Merchant Service) and of the narrator, Galsworthy, a young 
barrister, studying navigation- . . - Neither had then any intention of 
taking Literature as a profession. The subject . . . was enacted under 
their eyes. - - . One word more. May it be recalled when reading ... an 
imaginative writer should be forgiven if. . . his characters ride off on 
their own half-tamed steeds; nor is their author primarily a theologian, 
philosopher or statesman—he is an imaginative writer!” 

But of all the half-dozen books over which Ada presided in the 
decade following his death, and before the Second World War, the 
most valuable to those of us who can never forget him and never know 
enough about him must be Glimpses and ReflectionSy that Heinemann 
published in 1937- This book consisted of over 100 items, arranged 
alphabetically, sometimes complete letters to private individuals, 
public prints and bodies, sometimes quotations- One of the longer 
ones was addressed to the Home Secretary in 19^9 subject of 

Solitary Confinement- But they vary, through reports of speeches (in 
America among other places) down to one single phrase (would one 
call it an aphorism? does it matter.^^) “Life is Energy in Flower”. 
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Most of them had never been published before, but so close are 
they to the convictions that colour his books and plays that they do 
not induce any reversal of what seem to be the plain lines of his 
spiritual structure. They are rather in the nature of an amplification 
of what one thought one knew about him and only occasionally do 
they change the conclusions most naturally drawn from what he pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime. Yet the first page of this collection is filled by a 
reproduction of his own handwriting, “from a note found among 
Galsworthy’s papers”. It runs: “In this volume a novelist and dramatist 
seeks to bind together some of what he calls the ‘wild oats’ of his 
writing life: direct expressions of thought and feeling outside the form 
of art—pleas for humanity whether to man or beast, speculations on 
social matters, thoughts on war. And its motto might well be the 
saying of the great musician, ‘Man, help yourself’.” 

For my own personal satisfaction I classify them into five highly 
artificial categories, well aware that many of the fragments would fit 
as well into one as into another. Any interested reader can rearrange 
them for private convenience, but I see them as concerned with his 
profession of Author, with his responsibilities as a citizen in Public 
Affairs, as a thinker on Religion and Philosophy, as an animal lover, 
and finally, a very small but significant section ... as a formidable 

controversialist. 

Following this makeshift map, in the first category I find his 
opinions on his profession fall into sub-divisions—those concerned 
with his technique and those with the marketing of his wares— 
Method and Shop I label these. Here I find him telling the Publishers^ 
Weekly that young authors should write to satisfy themselves and not 
expect to live by writing fiction. When asked by a lady in Scribner s 
Magazine what was his purpose in writing, he requoted the Adam 
Lindsay Gordon lines about Courage and Kindness that appeared on 
the lips of Mr. Paramor in The Country House^ and are quoted again in 
this book. There are two instalments of literary biography, one in 
1911 and one in 1929: “I write for my wife . . . her entertainment. 

I owe it to her that I became an author.” He seems to have drastically 
revised the captions to Loyalties as a film and demanded an assurance 
that they should not be departed from. Yet another biographical 
sketch of the ideas incarnated in his plays (1912) shows how tender a 
spot he had for the Little Dream, 

He congratulated a correspondent on being dissatisfied. “I try 
to be all the time and generally succeed, I can assure you!” 
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There are his opinions on Dostoievsky, very critical, but ending, 
“I think he will live”, and on Hauptmann, a disclaimer to the critic of 
the Outlook who credited this author with having influenced him: “I 
have never had the good fortune to read a word of (his) works.” He 
was at some pains to rebut a suggestion that Escape was an unlikely 
plot. He revealed his pleasure in being asked to give the MS. of The 
Forsyte Chronicles to the British Museum. He seems to have destroyed 
that of The Alan of Property on leaving Addison Road- He doubted 
“whether my handwriting—really represents me**. 

He gave a publication called The Triad another instalment of bio¬ 
graphy from which he concluded that some writers are not born (he 
repeated Ada*s well-known adjuration that first led him to write). 
When the French paper Clarte tried to rope him into a group he 
declined most emphatically to be one elite intellectuelle du gauche^^. 

There is a fervent hope that The Roof should succeed, backed by 
searching analysis of its structure. Next to this is the lightest of jests— 
a squib sent to the Playgoers* Club: 

Seek Joy; avoid Strife; 
do Justice; and give a wide berth 
to The Mob. 

He warmly defended his treatment of the sex motive as it exists in his 
books and plays. 

In the realm of what I call “Shop**, book-marketing and all it 
entails, he was shrewd enough. He called for co-operation between 
author, publisher and bookseller. He was very grim about State-aided 
war films and very knowledgeable about the theatre, “the acting talent 
in this country is enormous. It has been marvellously misdirected . 

To another correspondent he sent a page of The TFhite Alonkey for 
reproduction. “I never write scenarios; I don*t use a stylo, and I don t 
dictate.** To The Highway in 1924 he averred: “The beauty of the 
novel lies in its infinite variety, elasticity, breadth . - - this is why . - • 
it is never likely to be superseded as the main form of imaginative 
literature.** There are many short pronouncements “On Writing^ . . • 

“what occurs - - . the more one meditates the less one knows’- 

much influence any particular novelist has on the evolution of this 
country ... I could not tell you . . . instead of writing to publicists to 
make your discovery known, your job is to clothe it with conviction 
and make it known to yourself.. . all problems ... turn out to be more 
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or less soluble by an increase of sympathy and understanding . . . my 
method is negative, I hate to have a thing rammed down my 
throat. • . 

He sent the Little Theatre of Ottawa a cordial greeting. 

The second of my home-made division of the subjects treated in 
this book is that of his opinions on public or world affairs. Here he had 
an opportunity of expressing his love of the English countryside and 
her queer, often unprepossessing, but he believed sterling spirit. He 
had been impressed by the fair use of broadcasting during the General 
Strike of 1926. “You always have to give England time,” he declared. 
“Our climate has not changed, neither has our temperament.” He 
pleaded that Social Unrest should be met by “opening the eyes and 
enlarging . . . tolerance.” “Underneath the surface I believe the world 
is improving. . . . But then I am well known to be a pessimist.” 

The war, as already noted, had struck a blow at everything he 
cared for, and he grieved for the “Unknown Soldier” because he had no 
say in his fate, and advocated adoption of uncared-for children, in fact 
all the remedies that made up the Foggartism of Michael Mont in The 
Silver Spoon, He wanted honest thinking, not propaganda, and made a 
bold bid for Outlawing War in the Air, a subject that often arose in his 
conversation. He told a naval man bluntly how gravely the Navy^s 
power had been limited by air transit. He had, as we know, little faith 
in politics, and none in -isms^ but he did not disdain legislative action 
to remedy the state of the law regarding solicitation (this comes up 
three times), the once burning question of Ireland, the treatment of 
political prisoners, especially conscientious objectors, breach of promise, 
divorce, and prosecution for attempted suicide. He differed from his 
friend Gilbert Murray about the House of Lords, and was eloquent 
on Parliamentary procedure. I mention these just because it is almost 
unnecessary to allude to his view of prison conditions and solitary 
confinement. He dealt with such—dare we say,^—routine matters as 
Income Tax and Library Censorship, and with some matters that have 
now decided themselves such as women’s suffrage. 

His great bid for international co-operation and goodwill was 
perhaps unusual—a common language- This links up (though not 
mentioned in this book) with the objects of the P.E.N. Club he so 
firmly led. 

The third of my divisions of these many matters is a smaller, 
perhaps because a profounder one. I call it his dicta on Religion and 
Philosophy. There are only a dozen items, but they show how lofty 
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and remote was his belief, how warm and practical his heart. He found 
no comfort in the anthropomorphic man-god of current religions and 
the “pieties of the average man” (as Gilbert Murray called them). But 
Harmony, the power of music (this was a letter to encourage it in 
Walsall) and “instinctive individualism, the vital instinct, the value of 
lives to o rselves, the subconscious sense that we are as valuable to life 
as life is to us . . . keeps us going.” 

He seems to be able to reconcile Freewill and Determinism on a 
basis of accomplished fact. But “creative purpose ... a great artist. . . 
creating himself”, seemed to him better than the formulary of any 
church. 

The other categories are easier. I find ten items concerned with the 
treatment of animals, nearly always horses and dogs. Training for 
performances, incarceration in zoos, tail docking and vivisection he 
would not stand, and became in his mild and decorous way as danger¬ 
ous to those who defended such practices as Tod Freeland was to the 
drover. 

So I come to the half-dozen instances in which he suddenly showed 
that rare sight—his formidable self. The occasions where a person who 
accused him of “taking the children’s pennies” for his appeal for 
refugees, the parson who called him “an enemy of society”, the critic 
who suggested he had written up a puff to his own play, and the 
person who disbelieved the incident of the charwoman with a broken 
needle in her hand, which occurs in Saint^s Progressy and happens to 
be one of the few occasions when he “photographed” life. And so on. 
The crisp sentences recall so vividly how his eyeglass used to drop with 
a tinkle, his blue eye become grey, the very balance of his head alter, 
the jaw becoming suddenly more prominent at the sight or sound of 
complacency, of official rigidity, of intention to shut someone or some 
beast up in some cage of iron bars, conventions, “morals”. Well, there 
it is. I might amplify quotation until I quoted the whole book, one 
which he seems to have projected but never completed. But I forsake 
this wordy exposition of what is already said better. Instead I see so 
clearly, Ada at work on that book, kneeling in the study at Grove 
Lodge, her long and beautiful arms outstretched, her fingers that 
played and played so often in response to his demands, now turning 
instead pile after pile of letters, drafts, cuttings. She must have been 
well on in her sixties but moved as if little more than half that age. 
What help it was possible for anyone to give her I have no idea, those 
who loved her were ready enough, but no one could have a better right 
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to fulfil or more intimate knowledge how to do it, his last and I think 
only unrealised project. In the main it had to be left to her alone. 

I am sorely tempted, even at this stage, to think that nothing I 
can do so well perpetuates them both as Ada’s book. The Dear Dogs^ 
with its score of pictures of him and of her, with all their canine 
“children” from Chris the spaniel, to Michael the Bedlington, over a 
space of thirty years. This was their intimate life, and there were 
moments at least when they desired no other and would have been well 
content with it. But it would not quite do, and sighing deeply, they 
always came back to the less satisfying non-canine world. Of what they 
did in that world outside their native islands and the homes they made 
there Ada left some record in Over the Hills and Far Away which 
Robert Hale published in 1937. The thirty illustrations and eleven 
chapters take the reader to Arizona and the Egyptian desert and back 
to Central Europe (the mountains of The Little Dream and the 
Salzburg of Ada’s youthful memories). South Africa is there and 
Scandinavia, Morocco and of course Italy. They never carried out 
their project to go to India and much of the book is lively enough 
about Manaton, its bridle tracks and primitive communications when 
they first inhabited it. I now feel that this book and the journeying it 
records will some day be a curiosity as remote from the opportunities 
of most people in the later twentieth century as the Grand Tour of 
the eighteenth century is to us today. How the populations of so 
many lands greeted what was to them a wealthy and generous 
Englishman and his sympathetic wife is well told by Mr. Hermon 
Ould in his book on J. G. which describes his activities as President of 
the P.E.N. Club. From this one of Ada’s we get, as it were, an interior 
view of the same subject. She even goes further and allows us to see a 
little of her wandering girlhood and young womanhood, with her 
dominating and not always comprehending mother; how they survived 
the earthquake at Nice, how they stayed at Wiesbaden and Dresden 
where she studied under Nicode. She noted the changed attitude of 
Germany towards England when she and J. G. returned there in 1913. 
This book, apart from its evidence as to how professional people (if 
that is the category into which they must be fitted) travelled in the 
nineteen-tens and -twenties, is also valuable for some light it throws on 
how Ada unconsciously prepared herself to be the second self of the 
sort of man J. G. was. And that makes me linger on it here. 

She did all this from Grove Lodge, mainly, cared for by the 
domestic staff so devotedly attached to them both, and it seems fitting 
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that she concluded her labour of love before the darkening international 
skies drove her to decide, I think very shrewdly, that she was better out 
of the sort of place London was bound to be in the nineteen-forties. 
She found at Torquay the right kind of house which held her piano, a 
few pictures and several shelves of books from which she would not 
part, and enabled her to offer the sort of hospitality that grows rarer to 
a small circle of those she still wished to see (I believe that she never 
appeared in public after the Memorial Service). 

On this final phase of her life there descended an opportunity 
to show her warm practical generosity- Early in the Second World 
War she discovered that her fellow pupil of Dresden days, Muriel 
Elliot, the pianist, was a victim of the savage bombing of London 
which destroyed her home. Ada was able to offer her a fireside, 
and they lived together until Miss Elliot died more than ten years 
later. 

Afterglow may sound a foolish sentimental heading to this con¬ 
cluding note. That is not how it seemed when I used to visit her, for a 
day or two, during the Second W^ar years. There was nothing senti¬ 
mental about the heavy missile that just missed her roof and blew in all 
the windows of her final home at Torquay, even less about the social 
and economic revolution that encompassed anyone whose abilities and 
character have earned comfort and care- As the B.B.C. and the screen 
gradually took up again J. G.’s works after the natural ‘‘dip’’ that 
succeeds all artistic reputations at the death of their founder, she was 
able to obtain, almost as if he were ordering it, all possible alleviation of 
the failing sight and general health that advancing age was certain to 
bring. She was still capable of shedding years to welcome those she 
loved. She ceased to leave the house. Yet, I remember, on one of my 
last visits, when she seemed to be drowsing in the dusk after tea, she 
suddenly rose and went to the window, and stretching up the perfect 
arms that age had not withered, she closed the tall shutters and barred 
them, so effortlessly that it was hard to believe she was feeling for the 
bolts she could not see. Later, she ceased to receive visitors, but 
tenaciously continued to write to us, some of the words, only, reaching 
the paper as her sight grew dimmer, and Muriel Elliot did the address 
on the envelopes. She confided one or two small personal things to 
our keeping, and was always touchingly grateful for the violets we 
picked for her every spring. Latterly I felt she no longer aged. She 
seemed to have reached a kind of datelessness. She seemed to flower 
as Vi Sauter said. Not being able to recall life without her in the 
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background, the withdrawal of her living presence is perhaps less 
poignant to me. Nothing will ever kill what she was and did. J. G. 
said she set him writing. She has the last word in this record that 
concerns them both. On 29th May 1956, Rudo Sauter wrote to say 
that the end had come: . . so peacefully that one hardly knew 

when. ... It is a shock, because this spirit had weathered so many 
tempests.” 

So I end this manuscript feeling justified in having called it a 
double portrait, for seldom have two people been more united in so 
utterly personal, almost tangible, a way. 

Although Ada has the last word, she effaces herself, as she was 
adept at doing, on so many public occasions, or in the intimacy of 
their home. She passes behind, through and within him. 

For him, who predeceased her, it is not so easy. Something 
Forsytean makes him stand out as I look back. Witliin a few months 
of his death, the crazy episode of the Dictators began to make it seem 
as if everything he had stood for were irretrievably lost. 

What was it he stood for, in a word.^ Useless to ask. There is no 
one word for it. “Liberalism” is a wretched misnomer, and a much 
abused one at that. But whatever it is for which he stood, I am con¬ 
fident it will return. I am confident because his kind of generosity, 
sympathy and understanding, used with his massive persistence, and 
coming from one who had never had the need to be mean or petty, are 
positive, alive qualities. The opposite, from which we have suffered 
so much since his death, and which may still make us suffer, are 
negative, malign and self-destructive. 

So I do not repent of having written what I knew of them. 
It seems important because they were supremely English, in a 
time of heavy reaction against the qualities which are the English 
contribution to the human story. Whatever Harrow and Oxford can 
produce, whatever it is that peoples of other language and outlook 
admire in his type, and in Ada, who could speak their language, play 
their music, and listen to their approach, seems worth while outlining 
and handing on to a time when it will be again valued. 
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